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Headache always means something 


‘In the flush of Youth and the Spring of feeling.” ‘Prithee, Maiden, why so pale ?’ 


in disg lu » digestive disturbances, the absorption of 


**Many forms of headache are really stomach-ache 
1, spoile rd ng foo as in the now familiar ptomaine 


poisons from the food tube, whether from tainte 
poiscning, or from imperfect processes of digestion. . *hvsiologist veat go discovered that what produced 
fatigue, or tiredness. was the accumulation in the muscles or n of the \ products of their own activities. 
Simply washing these out with a salt solution woul: start th tterly tatigued muscle contracting again 
without any fresh nourishment or even period of rest WOODS HUTCHINSON M.M.D. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable remedy which will, by natural means, get rid 
of dangerous waste matter, without depressinz the spirits or lowering the vitality, than 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


Where it has been taken in the earliest stages of a disease, it has, in innumerable instances, prevented 
a ser.ous illness. Its effect upon any Disordered, Sleepless, or Fever:sh Condition is simply Marvellous. 
It is, in fact, Nature's Own Remedy, and an L nsurpassed One. 


PREPARED ONLY BY J. C. ENO, LTD., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


" 7 . es Pca “ar “7 A ” % i) 
in answering Advertisements, tt 7s destrable that you mention “ The Pall Mall Magazine. 
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WO creatures of the forest came down to the 
water by the track which their constant passing 
had carved through the heavy undergrowth. 

The same pathway through the woods brought a 
man to the side of the stream, and he splashed through 
the shallows on his way to the opposite bank. 

Many men waded the ford, until one of them felled 
a great tree to aid his crossing. 

And, last of all, came the bridge. Wagons have 
widened the path into a road, and the forest is but 
a memory. Standing in the shallow waters of the 
old ford, the cattle wait patiently for the cool of the 
evening, when they will return to the open field, and 
the stream will be left alone with the stars—as it 
was in the beginning. 
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“What have you got to worry for?”’ Irene idly 
asked. ‘* You're only eighteen.” 

“Eighteen! Eighteen! She'll never go beyond 
eighteen!” sang ‘Fenny. 


(See * Bull Shortcoat: an Adventure of Jenny Pearl,’ page 38; 
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“A Revue in Three Pictures 


By C-H-Bovill » -xr-uv. = 
Mtustrared by Norra Porroa «47-7 


THE FIRST PICTURE 


HE First Picture shows us the private office of LonD HELPHOUSE, the proprietor 
of The Morning Marconigram. 





The Morning Marconigram en- 
joys, nm common with all 
its contemporaries, the largest 
circulation of anv halfpenny 
newspaper in the world. 
Consequently its noble pro- 
trietor finds it necessary to 
have the largest private office 
in the world, to smoke the 
largest cigars in the world, 
and to sit, as he is doing now, 
with his feet resting on the 
largest roll-top desk in the 
world. At the moment when 
we first make his acquaint- 
ance, LORD HELPHOUSE 1s 
alone with his thoughts ; and 











very good company he seems to 


find them. Presently his solitude 


is disturbed by the entrance into 
the room of OCTAVIUS LUREY, the 
editor of the paper. Lurev is 
quite a good fellow : hts only defect 
is that the fact of having been 
at Cambridge seems to worry him 
more than it would most people. 


Lord HELPHOUSE (looking 
over the top of his feet). ’Morning, 
Lurey. What did you want to 
see me about ? 

LuREY (feevishly). This 
Kentish Town murder, Chief. 
We must stop it. 











Anter, K.C,: “ Gentlemen, Herbert Bloat stands before you to-day$nocent 1 
of that I can with all sincerity affitim conv 


Lorp H. Stop what? The murder? Rather late in the day for that, 
isn't it ? 

LUREY (impatient of this flippancy). No, no. I mean this Fund we’ve been 
getting up for Bloat’s defence. (Earnestly) My dear Chief, the man is guilty ! 

Lorp H. I beg your pardon ; he is innocent. 

LuREY. What ! 

Lorp H. Until he has been proved guilty. An elementary principle of 
law, my dear Lurey. And we certainly can’t drop the Fund or stop our efforts 
to rout out evidence on his behalf. To do so at this stage would be to prejudice 
his fair trial. 

LuREY (hotly). If the man is acquitted we shall be nothing better than 
accessories after the fact. 

Lorp H. (sententiously). Better that fifty guilty persons should escape than 
that our reputation should suffer. 

LurEy. But 








to-day$nocent man, wrongfully accused. Whatever your verdict may be, 
ty aflitim convinced.” Truth: “ You lie!” 


| Lorp H. (interrupting). Drop it, Lurey, like a good fellow. Tell me, has that 
letter from Lord Charles Condor drawn a reply from Admiral Shotwell yet ? 
Lurey. Rather! Pages of it—abusive personalities in every line. 
| Lorp H. Come, that’s splendid ! 
LurREY. But we can’t print it. It’s full of quite private matters that he had 


no business to mention. 
Lorp H. Nonsense! Privacy was abolished in England when the price 
of newspapers was reduced to a halfpenny. Of course we print the letter. 
| LureY. Very well. (Sighing) There was a day when an admiral’s ambition 
was to have a column in Trafalgar Square ; now they seem to prefer one in the 
| papers. 
Lorp H. Don’t be so morbid, Lurey. Thank your stars we've got 
something we can work up a little bit of a boom about. 


Their meditations are disturbed by a knock at the door. In response to Lord 
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HELPHOUSE’S rather snappy “ Come in”? SERGEANT O’FLANAGAN (the largest 
Commissionaire in the world) materialises. 
The SERGEANT’S pleasant function is to guard his lordship’s privacy, and (for he 
ts a devout Catholic) to prejudice his chances of salvation some five hundred times 
a day by his replies to callers anxious to know 1f LORD HELPHOUSE 1s in. 
Usually Sphinx-like, the SERGEANT’S features betray at present an unwonted agitation. 


Lorp H. Yes: what is it, sergeant ? 

SERGEANT (breathlessly). If ye plaze, me lord, something has happened ! 
Lorp H (smiling). Indeed? Let’s hope it will make a story, then. 
SERGEANT. That ould hidden well they found down in the cellars—— 
Lorp H. What about it? Haven’t they pumped the dam’ thing dry yet ? 


The little outburst of language is due to the fact that the well to which the SERGEANT 
refers 1s rather a sore subject with his lordship, its existence not having been 
detected until the palatial Marconigram offices had been erected ; when the 
well proceeded to draw attention to its presence by overflowing at inconveniently 
short intervals, and making everything in its vicinity very moist and unpleasant 
indeed. 


SERGEANT. They have that, me lord: and if ye plaze, they’ve found a woman 
in it. 

Lorp H. Dash it—there seems to be a woman at the bottom of everything. 
Had she been there long ? 

SERGEANT (i an awed voice—for he has come from the presence of Mystery). 
Years and years and years—she said. 

LurEY. She said? What do you mean? How could she say anything if 
she was dead ? 

SERGEANT (crossing himself unobtrusively). But she’s not . . . dead. 


LORD HELPHOUSE and LuREY stare helplessly at the SERGEANT, wondering if he has 
taken leave of his senses. But the SERGEANT ts in no fit state to explain, even if 
he had any explanation to offer—which he hasn’t. His one desire is to hurry off 
to the nearest church and throw himself upon its protection. 


Lorp H. Perhaps ycu’d better go and see what it all means, Lurey. 
Apparently some mermaid has elected to nest on our premises. 


As the frivolous words leave his lips there is a knock at the door. 
Lorp H. See who it is, sergeant. 


The SERGEANT goes to the door and opens it. When he sees Who is there, he totters 
back, and, oblivious of the presence of his master, falls upon his knees and prays 
incoherently. 


SERGEANT. Holy Mother! guard me and save me! It’s herself! 


Into the room, with slow and uncertain steps, there comesa Woman. At the sight of 
her LoRD HELPHOUSE and LUREY instinctively recoil ; and yet this is not be- 
cause she is quite naked—for that they scarcely notice. It is the Woman’s face 
that fills them with an apprehension which they cannot define. In her night-black 
hair there is not anywhere the faintest streak of silver ; on her perfectly formed 
face there is not a line or wrinkle ; and yet, in spite of this, and in spite of the 
clearness and firmness of her skin, she looks incredibly old. There is about her 
at once a wonderful beauty and a wonderful repulsion. But her eyes are terrible. 
Before that cold, pitiless, searching gaze the boldest would quail. 
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“Tam Rudolph Blare, the Managing Director of the Paleolithium. Now, can you spare me 
aminute? I want you. See?” 


For a full minute LORD HELPHOUSE and LUREY stare at her, too amazed and, indeed, 
alarmed to speak. And then, in a flash, the obvious explanation of this extra- 
ordinary phenomenon dawns upon his lordship, and he recovers his self- 


Lorp H. (in a loud whisper, to Lurey). A Suffragette ! 
LuREY (greatly relieved). I think you're right. 
SERGEANT (aided, when it comes to the supernatural, by his origin). No, me 
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A large number of the audience, headed by the clergyman, rise and make a stampede for 
the exit. Without one note of warning the vast arch of the proscenium suddenly splits 
asunder ... and the two parts tumble forward into the auditorium. 
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lord ; no, sir; ’tisno Suffragette that she is. Can’t you see that she’s . . . that 
she’s not ... not... natural ? 
Lorp H. (abruptly, to the Woman). Who are you, madam ? 


For a moment the Woman looks at him uncomprehendingly. 


Lorp H. (his manner softening at once, with the instinctive sympathy of an 
English gentleman for one of an alien race). Ah! you don’t speak English, perhaps ? 

THE Woman (very slowly, as if searching for each word). Yes . . . I speak 
English ... but... it issolong . . . since I was last in England . . . that I 
find it hard... 

Lorp H. (sympathetically). I quite understand, I quite understand. But will 
you please tell me who you are ? 

THE Woman (slowly and impressively). I am Truth. 


The curious thing is that LoRD HELPHOUSE and LuREY do not think she is mad, nor 
do they doubt her word for an instant. 1 hough they are accustomed to view with 
scepticism every statement made to them, they accept hers without a vestige of 
question. But LorD HELPHOUSE ts very annoyed, all the same. 


Lorp H. (testily). Indeed? And may I ask what business you have on 
these premises ? Are you aware that you are trespassing ? 

TruTH (pleadingly). Oh—don’t turn me away, please! Nobody seems to 
want me—nobody will give me shelter. Won't you help me ? 

Lorp H. (brutally). My dear madam, I conduct a business, not an almshouse. 
(Going to the door and holding it open) I must ask you to go. 

LuREY (struck by an inspiration). Wait a minute, Chief. Don't be in a 
hurry. This would make a splendid story, you know. Truth discovered in our 
office! What a scoop! 

LorD H. (witheringly). Thanks, Lurey; if you want us to be the laughing- 
stock of London, I don’t. (Panicstricken) Good heavens—if Punch or any of those 
blithering comic papers get to hear of this they'll never let us rest ! A 

LurEY. Perhaps you’re right. But it seems a pity to waste her. How 
would it be if we got her to do us an article—her impressions of London, say ? 
That ought to be good. 

Lorp H. But who’s going to believe it? It’s all right when she says a 
thing—I know even we have to believe her ; but people are so dam’ sceptical 
about what they see printed. 

LureEyY. Couldn’t we have her stuff worked up by someone so as to make it 
plausible ? 

LorD H. (wearily). My dear fellow, if there’s anybody on our staff who could 
make a story by this lady plausible, for heaven’s sake give him a twenty years’ 
contract, on his own terms. 

LUuREY (not very confidently). Old Bellum might. 

LorD H. (pausing). Ah! I’d forgotten old Bellum for the moment. He 
might be able to do something. What a War Correspondent can’t make the public 
believe one may safely say is unbelievable. Let me see, where’s Bellum at 
present ? 

LureEY. With the Bulgarian Army. 

LorpD H. (looking at his watch). One o’clock. Send someone round to the 
Cheshire Cheese and say I want him. He’d better get to work on this at once. 
Put young Peters on to the Bulgarian job. 

LureEy. Yes, Chief (with a sidelong glance at TRUTH). But—if Bellum’s going 
to take her round the town and get her impressions, hadn’t we better see about 
some clothes ? 

Lorp H. Oh, good Lord, yes. (To TRUTH) You'll have to get something to 
wear, you know. 
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TRUTH (shrinking). Icannot bearclotheson my body. Clothes are a conceal- 
ment. 

Lorp H. It’s some time since you were last in England, I think you said ? 

TRUTH. Yes, many years. 

Lorp H. Ithoughtso. When you have studied the modern fashions you will 
see that they are not open to the objection which you raise. 


THE SECOND PICTURE 


T the Central Criminal Court there 1s to-day an audience that 
would do credit toa gala night at the Opera. 

HERBERT BLoAt—thanks to the revolting circumstances of 
the murder for which he is standing his trial—has 
certainly drawn a wonderful house. All that is best 
in the Social and Theatrical world is there. Almost 
everybody present 1s a somebody or a notoriety. 

At present the Bench, the jury-box and the dock are empty, the Court having adjourned 
for lunch ; but the spectators know better than to leave the places which they have 
had such a desperate struggle to secure; so, Duchess and dem:-mondaine, 
actor and Cabinet Minister, starve and swelter contentedly, rather than run the 
risk of missing what they have come to see. 

In the front row Miss PHYLLIS PHLAPPER (of the Frivoodle Theatre) is chatting gaily 
to her young friend Miss VASELINE DE VERE (0f Bailey’s). Neither girl, inciden- 
tally, is yet out of her teens. 


Miss PHLAPPER. Well, if I had known the stupid old judge was going to 
order all photographers out of court, I shouldn’t have come. 

Miss DE VERE. Nor me. I distinctly understood that the case was to be 
heard in camera. 

Miss P. Look! There’s Freemore Nix over there. I expect he means to 
put a funny skit on this trial into the new Revue at the Imperial. 

Miss DE V. I daresay ; he’s awfully up-to-date. 

Miss P. Up too late, his wife says. 

Miss DE V. I say, there’s Connie Altamont. She used to be at Bailey’s ; 
don’t you remember ? 

Miss P. Yes, I see her: but don’t bow. 

Miss DE V. Why ever not ? 

Miss P. She’s made a fearful mésalliance ; married a man with only one 
motor-Ccar. 

Miss DE V. Oh—how awful! Her people must be frightfully cut up. 


Next to Miss DE VERE and Miss PHLAPPER are seated the DUCHESS OF TRUMPINGTON 
(formerly Miss VIRGINIA FITZGARTER of the Frivoodle) and LADy PLANTAGENET 
(formerly Miss Popsy DEsBoro’ of Bailey’s). They ignore Miss DE VERE and 

Miss PHLAPPER completely. 


DucuEss (trying to draw away from Miss DE VERE and addressing herself to LADY 
PLANTAGENET). The arrangements are not good here ; they have no business to put 
the lower orders into these seats—where they can rub shoulders with us. 

LADY PLANTAGENET. You are quite right, Virgy dear. Terrible people ! 
They will do anything to attract attention. 

DucueEss. Talking of that, isn’t it strange how little attention we seem to 
attract nowadays? There was a time when our entrance into a restaurant would 
have created as much excitement as an earthquake. 

Lapy PLan. Ah! We were on the stage then ; now we are only in the Peer- 
age. Do you know that woman on the other side of you? She is trying to bow. 
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The DucuEss puts up her lorgnette. The lady in question—a Mrs. DE VORSAY— 
celebrated for her affectionate disposition—bows very sweetly. 


Mrs. DE VorsAy. The Duchess of Trumpington, I think ? 

DucuHEss (guardedly). Yes. 

Mrs. DE V. Don’t you remember me? I am Mrs. de Vorsay. We met at 
my last divorce, I fancy. 

DucuEss (brightening up at once). Oh yes—I remember perfectly. A most 
enjoyable affair. Are you giving another soon ? 

Mrs. DE V. Later in the season, I hope. 

DucuEss. Delightful! You must let me bring the Duke ; it’s the only sort 
of social function he cares for. 

Mrs. DE V. The Duke has already been asked, I believe. Have you any 
idea how much longer this case will last ? 

DucuHEss. Oh, it will finish to-day, I am told. 

Lapy PLAN. Dear me—how annoying! When I have gone and ordered 
three more new frocks specially for it. 


Up in the front row of the Public Gallery Miss EDITH SNAGG and Miss GWEN BUNCE 
ave seated together, watching with eager eyes every detail of the scene below. 
Miss SNAGG 1s one of those studies in still life which ornament the remoter side 
of a railway-station bar. Miss Bunce is the belle of an X. Y. Z. tea-shop. 


Miss Bunce. Edie, I feel that funny, I don’t hardly know what to do with 
meself. 

Miss SNAGG. You arn’t queer, are you, dearie? (Very reluctantly) You 
wouldn’t like me to take you home, I suppose ? 

Miss B. No fear! But I just feel funny like. You know. 

Miss S. J know. I come over like that meself when I don’t have me rest of 
an afternoon. And of course you'd feel it extra—knowing him and all. 

Miss B. Edie, if he gets hanged I shall kill meself. 

Miss S. Go on—whatever for? Why, you wouldn’t have nothing to do 
with him before. That was why he took up with this other girl, Flossy What’s-er- 
name, that he’s beenand . . . (stops short as she realises that she is on the verge of a 
faux pas). 

Miss B. Yes, I know. But he hadn’t done anything then. Now he’s a 
celebrity. His pictures are in all the papers; everyone’s talking about him. 
Any girl would be glad to walk out with him. Edie, I love him. I know now 
that I always loved him, reely. 

Miss S. (trying to retrieve her former error). I’m sure, dearie. And of course 
we all know he never done it. 

Miss B. (with a distinct note of disappointment in her voice). Oh—don’t you 
think so ? 


At this moment the members of the jury make their way back into the box. This 
particular sample of the Palladium of British Liberty is one to which, as we shall 
see, the lifé of a fellow-creature can with every confidence be entrusted ; parti- 
cularly in a case like the present, which happens to turn upon medical evidence 
of an extremely involved order. 

Being of the class that is accustomed to have what it calls a “‘ lay-down””’ after a good 
dinner, the majority of the jury are inclined to view the afternoon’s proceedings 
with disfavour. They keep up a desultory conversation in undertones while they 
await the return of the judge. 


Ist JuRoR. Hope to goodness this trial don’t go on over Saturday, or I 
shall miss the Tottenham and Chelsea match. 
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2ND JurRoR. No fear—it won’t. There’s only the speeches and the summing- 
up to come. J shan’t be long making up my mind, I give you my word—I want 
to get off for the week-end meself. He done it right enough. 

3RD J. (leaning across). What makes you think that ? 

2ND J. Well, all the papers seemed to think so before the trial begun. 

3RD J. Not the Marconigram, anyway ; and they’re generally right. 

2ND J. Reely? Don’t think much of them Radica! rags meself. 

3RD J. (anxious to avoid a political squabble, turns to another of his colleagues). 
Well, ole man—what do you think of the doctors’ evidence ? 

4TH J. I didn’t understand a word of it. Did you ? 

3RD J. (confidentially ). No—I didn’t, and that’s a fact. 

5TH J. (doggedly to his neighbour). Well, if he didn’t do it—who done it? 
That’s all I want to know. 

6TH J. Ah! Still, I don’t like his face meself-—I will say that. 

7TH J. Of course we have gotter be guided by the evidence, I know that ; 
but I’ve got a sorter feeling he didn’t do it. Had it before ever I come to 
Court. 

8TH J. (who has a flighty wife at home of whom he is insanely jealous, and has 
been half beside himself ever since the trial began, with anxiety as to what she has been 
up to in his enforced absence ; fiercely). Didn’t doit! Ofcourse he didit. Show 
me a blackguard and I’ll show you a murderer every time! That Bloat hangs 
if I have my way, I can tell you ! 


Further conversation is interrupted by the demand of the usher for “ Silence!” 
Immediately there is a stir all over the Court, much like that which runs round a 
theatre when a favourite buffoon is about to make his entrance. 

As SIR JOSEPH MILLER, 7 all the glory of his scarlet and ermine, takes his seat, a 
subdued titter—an anticipatory tribute to the good things to come—rises from all 
present. His LORDSHIP does not mind this in the least ; he 1s used to it. Even 
as he is waiting for the prisoner to be brought in, MR. JUSTICE MILLER turns over 
in his mind two or three brilliant impromptus of which he means to get rid during 
the afternoon ; and this despite the fact that—as there ts a possibility that the 
trial may end that night—his eye is caught, whenever he looks downward, by a 
dreadful black object which rests upon his lap. 

Presently the prisoner is brought back into the dock. Instead of taking the seat which 
has been provided for him, he comes forward and leans upon the rail in the position 
best calculated to give all in Court an opportunity to study his uncertain features. 
HERBERT Bxoat realises that he has got the one chance which is ever likely to fall 
to his lot of looming large in the public eye ; and he means to make the most of it. 
Even though his heart is being stabbed perpetually by an icicle of dread, he cannot 
help feeling immensely pleased by the thought that at last he—the obscure auc- 
tioneer’s clerk of Kentish Town—is being noticed by his fellow-creatures. It 
gratifies him to find that celebrities are looking at him with interest ; and he 
meets their cruel gaze with a smug half-smile. As his eye wanders round the 
Court he recognises this great one and that ; and his heart swells with pride to 
think that they have come there to look at him—Herbert Bloat. 

And then, suddenly, his gaze meets that of a Woman seated modestly in the well of the 
Court by the side of aman whom BLOAT recognises—for he has heard him lecturing 
at the Polytechnic—as BELLUM, the famous war correspondent. BLoaT has 
never seen the Woman’s face before, but as their eyes meet his heart almost stops 
beating. How, he asks himself in a dumb frenzy of terror, does this Woman 
know ? And why does he know she knows? He feels Doom tapping him on the 
shoulder : horrible hammerings—of something they are putting up in a prison 
yard—deafen his ears ; beads of sweat break out on his forehead. In vain he 

tries to avert his eyes from those of the terrible Woman. He cannot. In spite 

of himself his thoughts will fly back to that appalling moment when Flossy gurgled 
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out her life under the pressure of his great coarse hands ; and as that awful scene 
reconstructs itself over and over again before his mental vision, HERBERT BLOAT 
knows, by some intuition which he cannot explain, that the Woman sees tt all just as 
clearly as he does himself. He is brought back to himself by the voice of the Judge, 
who 1s addressing the Counsel for the Defence. 


His Lorpsuip. We are ready, Mr. Anter. 


Slowly and impressively THEODORE ANTER, K.C., rises to his feet, and faces the twelve 
men who have his client’s life in their hands. For a moment or two he scans 
them ; then, leaning forward a little, he begins his speech for the defence. 


Mr. ANTER. May it please your Lordship and Gentlemen of the Jury: often, 
I am sure, you have heard Counsel for the Defence in a case of this importance 
preface their address with some such remark as “‘ Never have I approached a case 
with feelings of such anxiety ; never have I felt more deeply the responsibility 
of the advocate’s position than on the present occasion,” etc. etc. Well, gentle- 
men, you will hear nothing of that kind from me; for never, I can assure you, have 
I approached a case with feelings of greater confidence ; never have I been more 
convinced of the innocence of a client ; never have I felt more deeply in my heart 
and soul the justice of the case I plead than I do at this moment. Gentlemen, 
Herbert Bloat stands before you to-day an innocent man, wrongfully accused. 
Whatever your verdict may be, of that I can with all sincerity affirm, I am 
convinced. 


He pauses, and TRUTH rises from her seat in the well of the Court. 
TRUTH. You lie! 


On the words an enormous hubbub breaks out in Court. People crane forward, asking 
each other eagerly ‘“‘Who 1s she?’’ Others cry “‘ Put her out!’’ Policemen try 
to press through the tightly-packed crowd to get to TRUTH’S side. THEODORE 
ANTER darts an indignant glare in her direction. 


His LorpsuiP (angrily). Who are you, woman ? 

TRUTH. Do you not recognise me ? 

His L. I do not! 

TRUTH (turning to Anter). And you—do you not recognise me ? 


ANTER draws himself up indignantly. TRutu turns to the other lawyers who are 
present in Court and mutely asks them the same question. All meet it with the 
same cold unrecognising stare. 


TruTH (éo the judge). Then I will tell you whol am. Iam Truth. 
ALL (awed). Truth! 


The sword of justice which hangs suspended at the back of the bench comes down with 
a clatter to the floor, almost decapitating His LORDSHIP’s Chaplain in tts descent. 
With a strangled cry the prisoner reels back fainting into the arms of the attendant 
warders ; and then a stupefied silence falls upon the Court. Suddenly from the 
back of the public gallery a coarse voice of one who had not clearly seen TRUTH’S 
face nor heard her words, rings out profanely. 


Voice. Gar’n! Chuck her out—she’s drunk. 
His L. (inevitably). In vino Veritas ? 
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His LorpsutpP's sally has the effect of breaking the spell. There | 
is a burst of laughter from all present. His LoRDsHIP, who 
at TRUTH’S first declaration of her identity had felt a little 
nonplussed, recovers his self-possession and feels able to 
grapple with the situation. 


His Lorpsuip. I must ask you to leave this Court, 
madam. You have no business here. 

TRUTH. No business here? Leave the Court? Have I © 
not told you that I am Truth ? £ 

His L. (inevitably again). Then I am afraid this is one of @ 
the few occasions on which Truth will out. ' 


Great laughter in Court, in the midst of which His LorDsHIP i 
signs to two officials, who make their way to TRUTH’S side. 


TruTH. I have something to say to you of the highest 
importance. j 

His L. (impatiently). Madam, this is a Court of Justice; @ 
we want evidence—not Truth. 

TRuTH. May I say one thing before I go ? 

His L. No, no! 


Officers of the Court begin to take TRUTH away. She struggles 
and, succeeding in getting free for the moment, points an 
accusing finger at ANTER, K.C. 


TruTH. That man lies when he says he is convinced of This partic’ of t 
the prisoner’s innocence; for he knows as well as I do that of a fellate 
the Solicitor for the Defence has been carrying about in 
his pocket for weeks a confession signed by the prisoner, as security for the costs. 


In the hubbub produced by this astounding announcement, the facts that the Solicitor 
for the Defence is hurriedly tearing up a paper under cover of the table, and that 
ANTER, K.C., has turned as pale as a sheet, pass unnoticed. 


His L. Let that woman be taken from the precincts of the Court. She has 
no business here. (Turning to Anter, K.C., with a pleasant smile) Now, Mr. Anter. 


In the corridor outside there is a long bench, placed there for the use of waiting wit- 
nesses. 
and on it TRUTH, ejected from the Court of Justice, desolately takes her seat. 
Passers-by glance at her with incurious eyes. Presently a policeman comes up 
and touches her on the arm. 





PoLICEMAN. Hadn’t you better be getting along home, missus ? 
TruTH. I have no home. 


At this the zealous officer hastens to get out his notebook ; for to have no home 1s, in 
England, a criminal offence. 


P. (wetting his pencil). Your name, please ? 
TruTH. Why, don’t you know me? I am Truth. 
P. Pass along, please. 
As TRUTH rises slowly and is making her way towards the door she feels herself being 
touched on the shoulder by a STRANGER who has just hurried out of the Court. 
She turns and sees what is less a man than the inhabitant of a fur coat. 
12 
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Palladium of British Liberty is one to which, as we shall see, the life 


STRANGER (breathlessly to TRUTH). Excuse me, madam, but ar’n’t you the lady 
who was put out of the Court just now? Ah! yes,I see youare. What did you 
say your name was ? 

TrutH. I am Truth. 

STRANGER (holding out his hand). Pleased to meet you. I am Rudolph 
Blare, the Managing Director of the Paleolithium. Now, can you spare me a 
minute ? I should like to have a chat with you. I am a man who comes to the 
point at once. See? I want you. See? 

TRUTH (surprised). You want me? And how is it that you want me when 
nobody else does ? 

BLARE. Well, at the Paleolithium we are always on the look out for novelties. 
See? Andin you, it seems to me, we should have the biggest novelty that ever was 
seen on the music-hallstage. See? (4s TRUTH hesitates) Now, what about terms ? 

TruTH. You cannot buy Truth. 

BLARE (blandly, for he is accustomed to artistes’ bluff). Your own terms, my 
dear lady. At the Paleolithium expense is no object so long as we can give the 
public what it wants, 

TRUTH (with a bitter smile). And do you think I am what the public wants ? 

BLaRE. The public always wants novelty, my dear lady—(slipping his arm 
into hers and drawing her towards the door). Now we’ll jump into a taxi and go to 
my office, where we can think out the best way to work your Act. (As they get to 
the door) First of all, what do you think you ought to wear ? 

TRUTH. Nothing. 

BLARE (delighted). By gum, what an idea! Naked Truth! These disrobing 
acts always go better than anything. We'll have the place packed to the doors, 
gee if we don’t, 
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THE THIRD PICTURE 


VERYBODY knows the Paleolithium ; so a description of its gargantuan 
magnificences 1s not necessary. To-night the huge auditorium 
is crammed to its utmost capacity. Every seat has been taken, 
and even standing room is at a premium. 

At the back of the stalls RUDOLPH BLARE is standing engaged in con- 
versation with his Assistant Manager, who rejoices (or otherwise) 
in the name of ERIC DE GONVILLE. 


DE GONVILLE. What a house, guv’nor, what a house! 

BiLaRE. Yes, not so bad. But then, what a bill, what a bill ! 

De G. Do you think that Truth Act will be all right ? 

BiarE. Can’t say. But there’s only two waysaboutit. Either she’ll knock 
em sky high or she’ll get the bird—see ? 

De G. How’ve you arranged for her to work ? 

BLARE. Oh—the old gag: questions from the audience and so on. You 
know. 

De G. I see. (Lowering his voice) Got the people planted all right ? 

BLARE. No need, my boy. She’s genuine, this woman is. No fake at all. 

DE G. (incredu’ously). Go on! Do you mean it, guv’nor ? 

BiArE. Sure. Tested her meself: and she never made a mistake. 

De G. Well, I never! She ought to go. 

BLARE. Ought to—yes. But you never can tell. However, if she doesn’t, 
this chap Bloat’ll lift em up again. He follows her. 

DEG. (admiringly). You are a marvel, and no mistake, guv’nor—the way you 
get ‘em. 

BLARE (complacently). Yes, I don’t think much grass grows under my plates. 
Trial didn’t finish till 7.30 this evening. Directly the verdict was given I handed 
Bloat, over the rail of the dock, a blank cheque and an offer to appear here to- 
night : and as soon as he was discharged I popped him into a cab and brought 
him along here before he had time to think it over. 

De G. Reckon he was pretty lucky to get off, don’t you? He did it right 
enough. 

BLARE (fityingly). My boy, if I didn’t feel sure, and didn’t know everybody 
else felt sure, that he’d done it, do you think I’d have bothered to have him here ? 
People don’t want to see falsely accused heroes at this place ; they can get those at 
the drama houses. What they want to see is men who've done things. 

DE G. By the way, the County Council have written about that little flaw 
in the proscenium arch. Say we must have it seen to. 

BLARE (annoyed). Damned lot of old women! The place is as safe as the 
rock of ages! However, you had better have someone to look at it to-morrow 
morning, just to satisfy the fools. 


In the front of the stalls the DUKE OF TRUMPINGTON ts seated next to MRS. DE VORSAY, 
with whom he has been dining. At the moment the stage happens to be occupied 
by one of our sweetest-voiced divas, who has been lured from Covent Garden by the 
fabulous sums proffered by BLARE. 

The diva is singing divinely ; but she ts producing no effect—save one of irritation— 
upon His GRACE OF TRUMPINGTON—a pale, worn-out old man of about twenty-five. 


His GRACE (impatiently, to MRS. DE VorsAyY). I wish to goodness this woman 
would get off. I want to see Bloat. 
Mrs. DE V. (smiling). You'll be disappointed when you do, I’m afraid. 


His G. Disappointed ? Don’t talk nonsense. A comedian, a vocalist, a 
performing ourang-outang even, may be disappointing: but not a murderer. 
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I’m absolutely thrilled by the prospect of seeing him face to face. Ah! There 
go the lights, thank goodness! 


The diva has finished her song and is leaving the stage to applause which is only very 
perfunctory, the audience being impatient for the novelties which they have come 
to see. 

The lights are lowered. Illuminated discs on either side of the stage show the number 
“13.” There is a rustling of programmes throughout the theatre, followed by a 
burst of applause. The next item on the programme is TRUTA. 

When the act drop rises it reveals a bare stage backed by dark velvet curtains, with an 
opening at the centre, upon which powerful white limes are focussed. 

Presently, the curtains part, and a Woman—quite naked—appears. For a moment 
there is silence ; and then a great ‘‘ Oh”’ goes up from the audience. 

From the back of the gallery a strident voice shouts ‘‘ Where's the Censor ?”’ a question 
which is greeted by an outburst of cheers and counter-cries of ‘‘ Order, please !”’ 

During this uproar TRUTH stands motionless, entirely unmoved by the fact that 
hundreds of opera glasses are levelled at her. At last silence is, in a measure, 
restored, and TRUTH takes a step forward. 


TRUTH (in her cold, implacable voice). I am Truth. 


On the instant an awful silence comes over the huge audience. Even the noisy spirits 
at the back of the gallery are quelled. 


TrutTH. If any man or woman desire to hear what I can tell them, let them ask. 


For a time no one has the courage to comply with this request. All feel that they are 
in the presence of some uncanny mystery which they are afraid to penetrate. 

But up in the circle a decent shopkeeper and his wife—a sad-faced woman—are 
seated together. The woman ts nervously clasping and unclasping her hands, and 
every now and then she nudges her husband as though urging him to speak. 


THE WomMAN (in a strained whisper). Ask her, Joe —ask her ! 

THE MAN (uneasily). I can’t, Mary. She wouldn’t know. Besides, any- 
way, can’t you see it’s a fake? They all are. 

THE Woman. Fake! You can look at her and say that? Ask her—for the 
love of Heaven, ask her—she knows. 

THE MAN (hoarsely). I can’t .. . I daren’t. 

THE WoMAN (desperately). Then I will. (She rises to her feet, and in a voice 
rendered almost intolerably shrill by excitement, addresses TRUTH). Tell me, please, 
what’s become of my boy that’s been missing for these three years ? 

TRUTH (looking up at her questioner and speaking in a voice which has no note 
whatever of pity in it). He was drowned on h's way to Australia. 


The woman with an agonised scream falls back into her husband’s arms. A shudder 
of horror runs through the spectators ; but TRUTH ts quite unmoved. 


DUKE (his eyes glistening with excitement, to MRS. DE VORSAY). By gad, this 
is great! Talk of thrills! J’m going to ask her something now. 

Mrs. DE V. (laying her hand on his arm, and speaking in a frightened voice). 
No, no! Don’t, please ! 

DvuKE (shaking her off). Yes, I will! 


He is just about to address TRUTH, when, from the centre of the stalls, rises a pale and 
anxtous-looking man who, without any preamble, puts the following question to 
TRUTH : 

Man. What horse is going to win the Lincoln Handicap ? 


From every part of the house come cries of “ Shame!” Even the least spiritual- 
minded feel, somehow, that the question is a profanation. The man turns angrily 
upon his critics. 
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MAN. I suppose you think I have no right to ask her such a question—that 
it isn’t serious enough? Well, I can tell you it’s serious enough for me and 
mine ; our future depends on the answer. (furning to TRUTH) Will you tell me, 
please, what I asked ? 

TrutTH. A horse named Darius will win the Lincoln Handicap. 

MAN (paling). Then, God help me! I’m ruined. 


Up in the gallery our friends Miss BUNCE and Miss SNAGG are seated together. 


Miss B. I gotter ask her, Edie! I gotter! I can’t help it. 

Miss S. (terrified). For Gawd’s sake, Gwen, don’t. It’s too awful. 

Miss B. Yes, I know; but I can’t help it. (Zo Truth, in a voice which is 
almost a scream) Who reely done the Kentish Town murder ? 


A fearful silence comes over the audience as they wait for the answer. 


TruTH. Herbert Bloat. 


A gasp goes up from the audience. By this time the DUKE OF TRUMPINGTON ts almost 
beside himself with excitement. He can contain himself no longer ; and, despite 
Mrs. DE Vorsay’s detaining arm, he leaps to his feet. 


DUKE (to Truth). Tell me, please, what happens to us when we die ? 


As she hears the question, into TRUTH’S cold immobile face there comes for the first 
time a human expression—and it 1s one of abject terror. Her eyes narrow and 
she puts up her hands as though to thrust away something terrible. 


TruTH (hoarsely). No, no! Please don’t ask me that. 
DUKE (with all the insistence of a fool). But I do ask you. 


From the stalls there arises an OLD CLERGYMAN. He 1s trembling with fear. 


CLERG. Do not answer him, I implore you. 

TruTH. Truth must reply to any question that is asked her. 

DUKE (isistenily). And once again I ask you—What happens to us when 
we die ? 


Before TRUTH can reply a large number of the audience, headed by the CLERGYMAN, 
rise and make a stampede for the exits. But high above the uproar thus created 
the DUKE’S raucous voice can be heard once more repeating his question. 


Duke. What happens to us when we die? I demand to know! 
TRUTH (in a terrible voice). And you shall. 


TRUTH looks upward as though to ask pardon of Heaven for what She is about to do. 

The eyes of all those who have remained in the theatre follow Her gaze. They see 

a terrible thing. Without one note of warning the vast arch of the proscenium 

suddenly splits asunder, and with a thunderous rending of steel and masonry 
| the two parts tumble forward into the auditorium, bringing down with them the 
greater part of the roof, of which they are the support. 1 hrough the gaping chasm 
come blinding flashes of lightning as a terrific thunderstorm bursts, ratnlessly, 
overhead. From the ruins leap great flames which seize in their eager embrace 
the hapless few who have not already been crushed to death, and are now making 
frenzied efforts to find some escape from the doom that has overtaken them. But 
there is no escape for those who have. waited to hear TRUTH’S answer to the Last 
Question. In all that great building She alone lives ; for, by some miracle, the 
part of the stage on which She was standing has been left untouched. With those 
terrible pitiless eyes she gazes, unmoved, at the scene before her—while the groans 
and screams of the doomed creatures die away into a yet more horrible silence. 
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HE well-informed 
reader who 
knows his Lon- 
don is already 
aware that the 
name ‘“ Adam 
Newbiggin ” is 
inscribed over 
one of the finest 

and most prosperous greengrocers’ shops 

of that ravenous city. He knows that 
the two large plate-glass windows are 
polished to a superb transparency, 
that the door stands invitingly open, 
and that, on either hand, is displayed 

a collection of fruit and vegetables 

which would take first prize at the 

Royal Horticultural Society’s annual 

exhibition. 

The fruit is behind the right-hand 
window, the vegetables behind the left. 
You enter and are served with a readi- 
ness and courtesy that have won for this 
establishment the trust, the patronage, 
and, we may say, the affection of an un- 
wavering and ever-increasing group of 
customers. In a word, Adam New- 
biggin flourishes. Nor has prosperity 
spoilt him. Unpolished yet profound, 
uncultured yet capable, he lives over 
his shop, a devoted husband, an 
affectionate father, and, what is of in- 
finitely more importance in his particular 
avocation, an indomitably early riser. 











Thus, during the week. On the 
Sabbath Day he lies abed till nine, in- 
dulges in the luxury of a hot bath, 
degustates a leisurely breakfast, and 
takes his wife and family to church. 
Egad, you should see the Sunday clothes 
they wear! And Mrs. Adam’s hats, 
and Adam’s waistcoats, and little 
Ethel’s frizzed hair and streaming 
ribbons! And the boys in their white 
duck sailor-suits and Scottish kilts! 
It was not ever thus; for, in his 
struggling days, Adam was a simple 
fruit-hawker and Mrs. Adam a fickle 
maidservant. 

It is good to dwell on the. humble 
origins of great men. Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie has told us so, presenting 
himself as a leading instance, and 
filled with admiration of his'own un- 
erring stunts. Our hero, however, be- 
longs more to the taciturn school of 
Moltke or General Grant: he lets his 
deeds speak for him and eschews 
publicity : and so, on the Sabbath, in- 
stead of founding Newbiggin libraries, 
a heavy dinner is followed by a nap in 
a parrot-coloured arm-chair. This gor- 
geous piece, the climax of a set, though 
calculated to give fits to the refined, is 
nevertheless furnished with most ex- 
cellent springs and padded with a 
delicious certainty. It is at once the 
joy and pride of its possessors. 

His nap ended, Adam unfurls the 
newspaper ; for this is the one day in the 
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week whereon he has time to wallow in 
literature and the surging current of 
events. The choice bits he sings out to 
Mrs. Newbiggin, herself safely ensconced 
in the female of ‘the brace of parrot- 
coloured easy-chairs which lend dis- 
tinction to their parlour, and whose 
plumage is suitably echoed in the 
younger chairs which complete the set 
and in a brilliant and tropical carpet. 
Thus closely united and amid the 
pomp of stentorian furniture, husband 
and wife at length find time to discuss 
the burning political questions of the 
day. 

Now it so happened that upon the 
particular Sabbath afternoon wherewith 
this narrative begins, Mr. Newbiggin, 
wrestling with his Sunday newspaper, 
had occasion to discuss the delicate 
question of the Militant Suffragettes. 
There were three whole columns dealing 
with their raids and ravages, and several 
pictures illustrative of The Cause. 

““ Now, why can’t they give ’em the 
vote an’ be done with it ?’’ asked Adam, 
putting aside his newspaper and rather 
husky after singing out three columns. 
“Why can’t they have it? They 
wouldn’t. make all this fuss if they 
didn’t want it an’ wasn’t fit ter use 
a. 

Mrs. Newbiggin, a happy mother and 
successful wife, was very naturally upon 
the other side. “I got all J can 
manage,” she answered ; “ wot wi’ the 
*ouse, an’ the kids, an’ the servant- 
irl!” 

“ But think o’ them as has ter work 
fer their livin’,” persisted Adam. “I 
don’t see why a woman doin’ man’s 
work shouldn’t have man’s rights if she 
wants ’em.”’ 

“ An’ why can’t they get married an’ 
settle down same as me ? ”’ asked Mrs. 
Newbiggin. 

‘’Tain’t everybody as has your luck, 
ole dear,’’ remarked the greengrocer. 

“Hany woman has makes hup ’er 
mind ter marry can marry,” said Mabel 
Newbiggin. 

“It ain’t so much marryin’ as wot yer 
marry. Supposin’ they don’t meet wi’ 


the right kind o’ bloke ? ”’ 
Mabel 
difficult 


that this 
but, 


admitted 
proposition ; 


was a 


“ They’s 
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boun’ to,” she added, “if they only 
looks ’ard enuf. Why, Hi——” 

“ Yus, I knows all about you,” inter- 
posed the greengrocer. “If I hadn’t 
come it good an’ strong an’ stood my 
groun’, you’d ha’ married—well, you 
knows exactly wot yer would ha’ mar- 
ried.” 

“°Tain’t kind o’ yer to remind me, 
Hadam ; an’ yer knows has well has I 
does that a young girl’s trustin’ an’ 
believes——”’ 

““ We was discussin’ these here Suffra- 
gettes,’’ again interposed Mr. New- 
biggin, ignoring this new question and 
reverting to the original ground of 
argument. “‘ Wot I says,” he con- 
tinued, “is that if there ain’t enuf men 
ter go roun’, an’ women has ter turn out 
an’ do men’s work instead o’ doin’ their 
own, then they should be treated like 
men. That’s wot I says.” 

“Well, an’ I says the contrary,” 
responded Mrs. Newbiggin ; “‘ an? wot 
would you do if they come ’ere a- 
smashin’ o’ our plate-glass winders, 
same as they done at the Stores an’ 
Jelf’s an’ Hornblow’s ? Why, you’d go 
out an’ scratch the hugly faces off 0’ 
7em! I know J should, an’ I’m a 
sweet-tempered woman at ’eart, Hadam., 
Don’t you go a-sittin’ there comfortable 
in the best chair an’ tell me as you 
wouldn’t.”’ 

“ That’s quite a different question ”’ ; 
and Adam might have developed this 
new topic and Mrs. Adam might have 
answered him, had not the sound of 
battered glass come up to them from the 
shop below—the horrible sound of plate- 
glass being smashed deliberately. All 
London is familiar with that peculiar 
double-crash of blow and breakage. 

Naturally, the two rushed to the 
parlour window. 

‘An’ on a Sunday,” cried Mrs. New- 
biggin ; “ I never knew has they’d do it 
on a Sunday !”’ 

“A copper’s got her’’; and sure 
enough a large and brawny policeman 
had seized hold of the Militant Suffra- 
gette. 

“‘ She don’t care—she’s saucin’ on ’im 
—an’ kickin’,’”’ cried Mrs. Newbiggin. 

““Where’s my ‘at ?”’ and the green- 
grocer himself, donning his Sunday 








“You'd best get clear before the Missus lays hold o’ yer. Vllsze yer safely out 0’ it—I’m on 
your side,” said Adam (age 20). 
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bowler, had rushed downstairs, out at 
the side-door, and so into the street. 
And downstairs too went Mrs. Newbiggin 
and took up a strategic position upon 
the step. 

“ Now you're not going to hurt her,’ 
said the policeman, planting his massive 
bulk between Adam and the prisoner ; 
and, ‘“‘Don’t kill ’er, Hadam,”’ shrieked 
Mrs. Newbiggin, “‘ remember there’s me 
an’ the kids!” 

But Adam remembered nothing ex- 
cept what he wanted to remember, and, 
admirably self-controlled, he joined the 
policeman and the little lady, caught 
there red-handed, with a coal-hammer 
and witnesses in plenty. ... And similar 
scenes were being enacted all along the 
street. 

“T don’t care what you do to me— 
I’ll starve myself, I’ll hunger-strike if I 
gotoprison! Youcan’t keep me there, 
and I’ll come out and begin again till 
they give us the vote. We mean to get 
it.” The Suffragette, undaunted, made 
these and similar announcements at the 
top of her voice. 

“‘ And quite right too,”’ here chipped 
in Adam Newbiggin ; and, turning to 
the policeman, “ I’m on this lady’s side. 
Here’s half-a-dollar for you, Mr. Thomas 
Cop; an’ now we'll let her go. I’m all 
for votes fer women—d’ye hear me ? ” 

At this unexpected turn the Suf- 
fragette stood motionless and open- 
mouthed. The policeman was the first 
to recover, and, pocketing the coin, 
“Do you mean to say you're not going 
to charge her ? ”’ he asked. 

“TIT mean exactly wot I says,” 
responded Adam; “I’m on her side, 
first, last, an’ all the time; an’ if she 
likes ter come upstairs an’ break the 
other windows she’s welcome—if she 
can git past my wife, who’s agin it all.” 

“Let ’er set foot in this ‘ouse!” 
shrieked Mrs. Newbiggin. 

“Mabel, you go indoors,” remarked 
Adam Newbiggin, quietly, yet speaking 
with great firmness; ‘‘ you belong to 
the other side.” 

The Suffragette thanked him with a 
smile. 

“ Smilin’ at yer, she is—the artful 
’ussy! I'll teach ’er to smile at my 
‘usband!” And Mrs. Newbiggin might 
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have been as good as her word had not 
the brawny policeman recalled the en- 
tire company to business. 

“Are you serious, sir?” he asked, 
ignoring Mabel Newbiggin and ad- 
dressing himself to the donor of the 
miraculous half-dollar. 

““Serious as a pertater,”’ responded 
Adam, whose similes and metaphors were 
frequently professional. ‘‘ I'll see this 
lady safe out of it—ifshe’ll allow me.” 

‘““ You’re not a-goin’ ter see ’er ’ome, 
Hadam!” shrieked Mrs. Adam from 
the doorway. 

“‘ The lady hasn’t said as she’ll allow 
me yet.” 

“Certainly, and thank you,” re- 
sponded the Suffragette, round whom 
a menacing and brutal crowd was now 
collected ; and, touching the policeman 
on the arm, “I'll trouble you for my 
hammer,”’ she ended. 

“ T’ll take care o’ that,” said Adam. 

“ Hadam, hif you dare!” cried the 
outraged Mrs. Newbiggin. 

“ T’ve told you that I believes in it ”’ ; 
and then to the Suffragette: ‘‘ You’d 
best get clear before the Missus lays hold 
o’ yer. I'll see yer safely out o’ it—lI’m 
on your side.” 

The little lady took the hint, and 
Adam, ignoring the protests of his better 
half and the indignant murmur of the 
crowd, escorted her to the nearest 
corner—and here the outrageous couple 
disappeared from view. 

““T’d better stay on and see no one 
prigs things out o’ the shop,” began the 
policeman. But Mabel, aghast and 
palpitating, could only struggle up- 
stairs and wait the return of the kids, 
who were spending the afternoon at the 
Zoological Gardens, and of the husband 
who had so treacherously vanished with 
the Militant Suffragette. 


II 


Mr. Theobald Brentwood Batson was 
an intellectual gentleman, all kindliness 
and charm. Long and lean in the leg 
he was, and narrow and stooped across 
the chest and shoulders, but you should 
look at the head and noble brow that 
bulged with learning and had no hair on 
them ; for he was bald as a coot, which, 
according to the dictionary, is “a 
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waterfowl frequenting lakes and still 
waters.”’ And “ lakes and still waters ”’ 
Theobald would have frequented had 
not a paying job in the Record Office 
required his regular presence in London. 
So here he was, planted safe on Campden 
Hill, and his wife—there was no holding 
her—had just departed with the coal- 
hammer. She had gone out looking 
for trouble, and, as a consequence, 
he had had no tea; for both the ser- 
vants had disappeared as well, and were 
likely to unless they got a new mistress. 

Theobald roamed about the vacant 
drawing-room, where his tea should 
have been served had there been any- 
body to attend to him. He picked up 
photographs and nick-nacks, he fingered 
dim blue china that Mrs. Batson had 
collected and in which there was no 
tea. ‘ Really,” he murmured, “ I might 
just as well be quite unmarried—as a 
bachelor I could always depend on get- 
ting my tea.’’ And he thought of the 
cosy chambers in Gray’s Inn, and how 
Lydia, then a yougg person of charm 
and high enthusiasms, had wheedled 
him out of them, off to church and 
matrimony, and so at last to Campden 
Hill. ... ‘‘ If I were only a little firmer,” 
he thought ; and then his heart sank 
down in him, for well he knew his own 
qualities and how he had always been 
wanting in courage. ... “ If I hadn’t 
been an only child and if mother hadn’t 
spoilt me,” he pursued. ‘“‘ That’s why 
I’m so weak; and, as long as mother 
was alive, Lydia only collected pretty 
things and went out shopping. _ That 
was tussle enough for her... . 

It was a mournful enough liebe 
that Mr. Batson fired off as, tealess, he 
waited. Looking out of the window— 
he had looked out of the window a good 
dea] that afternoon—looking out of the 
window about six o’clock, he at last saw 
his wife come up the street escorted by 
an unknown gentleman. ‘“ Another of 
her political friends,’ he murmured, dis- 
consolately, “‘ another of the windy 
fanatics!’’ How he hated the very 
sight of them. “I’d better resign 
myself,’ he ended; ‘“‘ perhaps she'll 


give the fellow some tea.” 
Mrs. Batson let herself in at the front- 
door and Theobald listened. 
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“You'll come in and have a cup of 
tea ?”’ he heard ; and, “ Well, why not, 
ma’am ?”’ in answer. “J always does 
have a cup o’ tea bout this time of a 
Sunday.” 

“A rough diamond,” muttered Mr. 
Batson ; ‘‘ sounds like a working-man, if 
I’m not mistaken.” 

The drawing-room door opened and 
Adam entered with the coal-hammer. 
But first came Mrs. Batson. ‘ Oh, 
Theobald,’”’ announced the breathless 
lady, “ this is Mr. Adam Newbiggin. I 
broke his shop-windows and a policeman 
got me, but Mr. Newbiggin refused to 
prosecute because he’s on our side ; and 
a crowd came and was threatening, and 
so he saw me safely home and now I’ve 
asked him in to tea. It was so fine of 
him, so noble—I always said that, if you 
want true nobility, then look among the 
people. Our class is played out.”’ 

“‘H’m,” replied Mr. Batson dubiously, 
with one eye on the coal-hammer. In 
the Record Office where he spent his 
working hours he had come across many 
things that had been done with coal- 
hammers—and especially by the people. 

Adam Newbiggin eyed the lean and 
high-browed gentleman with a grin of 
satisfaction. ‘‘ At your service, Mr. 
Batson,” he said; “ but really, an’ 
thank you kindly, I’m not stoppin’ fer 
my tea.”’ Whereat he raised the coal- 
hammer, and with a warm smile upon 
everybody and especially upon Lydia 
Batson, “‘ I’m a-stoppin’ ter do this,” 
he said, and broke five plates of dim blue 
china and a Wedgwood bow] and several 
cups and saucers ; and then he tapped 
out panes from all three drawing-room 
windows. ‘“‘ How do yew like it, Mrs. 
Batson ?’’ he asked; and, ‘‘ Votes fer 
women !”’ he added, tapping out some 
more. 

Mrs. Batson wasaghast. ‘ Stop him, 
Theobald—my best china ! ” she cried ; 
“if you were halfaman!”’ But Adam 
with the coal-hammer had bashed in 
the big mirror above the mantel board. 
“T don’t care wot yer does ter me,”’ he 
yelled ; “if yer locks me up, I'll starve 
mysel’, I’ll hunger-strike! I’m all fer 
women havin’ the vote, but not fer their 
comin’ along an’ smashin’ my plate- 
glass winders.” 
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“ Poetic justice,” muttered Mr. Bat- 
son. ‘‘ Lydia, I really cannot blame 
this—this—er—greengrocer.” Mr. Bat- 
son, on the contrary, rather looked as 
though he was enjoying it. 

Adam had just kicked a hole through 
one of the panels of a Chippendale 
cabinet; and, “If this is wot you 
wimmen calls politics, I’m a_ born 
politician,’ he had announced. ‘‘ But 
nex’ time you has 
an argument wi’ the 
Guvverment you go 
an’ smash their pro- 
perty, not mine.” 

Mrs. Batson had 
recovered herself, 
and, like an outraged 
mother, was standing 
guard over her re- 
maining treasures. 

Adam faced her. 
“Scratch away,’’ he 
cried, “‘ it don’t make 
no difference ter me; 
an’ you can tear my 
hair out same as you 
tore his!” 

She stood her 
ground, and even 
Adam quailed before 
her—“ Like ashe-lion 
pertectin’ o’ her 
young,” he later on 
described her atti- 
tude. Andthere must 
have been something 
in Lydia, thus roused, 
of womanliness, of 
beauty, that stung 
poor Theobald’s blood 
and made a man of 
him; for suddenly 
he had seized the poker, and his first blow 
was parried by the coal-hammer. “Why 
don’t yer Jay it on to her?”’ cried Adam ; 
“it’s wot she wants ”’ ; and, so saying, 
he flung away his own weapon, made a 
dive for the front-hall, and left his two 
adversaries to find their own conclusion. 

“Do you know, I’ve occasionally 
suspected it, but I’ve never had the 
courage,” Mr. Batson was heard to 


murmur, @ propos of nothing in par- 
ticular. 
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Mrs. Batson was standing guard 
over her remaining treasures. 
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The front-door closed with a bang, 
and then they saw Adam go down the 
street. 

Several hours later, when the kids 
had been undressed and had said their 
prayers and been put snug to bed, 
Mr. and Mrs. Newbiggin went for a 
stroll and fetched up on the side of the 
road opposite to Mrs. Batson’s. 

Mabel took in the broken glass, and, 
in her mind’s eye, 
saw the damage that 
Adam had done in- 
doors. As a matter 
of fact, the green- 
grocer had exagger- 
ated. ‘‘ Smashed 
the whole place up,” 
he had said, instead 
of confining his nar- 
rative to the dim 
blue china, the Wedg- 
wood bowl, the mir- 
ror over the mantel 
board, and the panel 
he had kicked out 
of the Chippendale 
cabinet. 

“Tell it all over 
again,” said Mabel ; 
and Adam told her, 
including the lamp 
he had not upset, 
the carpet he had 
not ruined, and the 
pair of vases he had 
not finished up with 
the coal-hammer. 
“ Bright green vases 
they was,” he ended, 
“picked out wi’ 
yeller an’ red—some- 
think like them 
chairs 0’ our’n.” 

“T forgives yer,” said Mabel musingly. 
‘| forgives yer, Hadam,”’ she repeated ; 
“no woman, high nor low, suffragette 
nor no suffragette, can stan’ that kind 
o’ thing goin’ on in her own’ome.”” And 
then : ‘“ A trustful woman she must ha’ 
been. Hi wouldn’t ha’ let yer in—no, 
not if you had stood up fer me an’ gone 
down on yer marrowbones an’ said 
‘Ter blazes wi’ yer!’ ter the perlice- 
man.” 

ALBERT KINROSS. 
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of the summer’s grace rather 
than the evidence of bad farming. 
Now is the time to enjoy life to 
the uttermost. The year has been 
labouring through a long 

series of trials and 
troubles to bring 
these days to 
birth; we should 


t be churlish in- 
Wa 


HERE is a moment 
when the hay has 
been cut, cocked, 
cartedandstacked; 
the corn is passing 
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their mood. 
A great 
world be- 
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through the delicate shades that lead who are taking possession of every place 
from green to gold; the joyof summer, _ that is to be let for holiday time. Father 
the heat and flame of July days areupon William calls them “ furriners,’’ and 
the land. Hedgerows are full of song declares that he cannot “ abide sich”’: 
and roses, honeysuckle scents the air, but he is a very old man, the oldest in 
and elder-bushes glow with a redeeming these parts, and his tongue is more 
splendour that lifts them in these glad _ bitter than his feelings. ‘‘ Furriners ”’ 
hours to take rankwithanything around buy his vegetables—he calls them 
them. Even the poppies flauntingamid ‘ wegebles’’—and give him tobacco 
the wheat and barley seem to be tokens and odd shillings. To be sure he takes 
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; ate : 
“* The schoolmaster’s task, never an enviable one in the 
country-side, must be more than ever trying on a day like this. 


these as tribute to his many virtues 
rather than as voluntary gifts, but for 
all that, he would miss the “ furriner”’ 
if he left Maychester unvisited. 
Moreover, these strangers help to 


support the Fair. 











“ Good cocoa-nuts are being won 
and broken up” Page 31. 
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Page 30. 


F you would understand something of 
the enthusiasm, the anticipation, 
the interest, the work and the thrift that 
go to making the Fair a success, try to 
realise in the first place that this is our 
one festival of the year. The writ of 
Bank Holiday does not run in these 
wilds ; there is Christmas Day, and there 
is Fair Day—or rather afternoon, for the 
opening hour is two o’clock. Even then 
many an agricultural labourer must lose 
half a day’s pay or, if he choose to go in 
at fiye o'clock, a quarter ; the latter is 
the general choice, for at five o’clock 
admission to the ground is reduced from 
sixpence to threepence. 
It is hard to say precisely when the 


work for this day of days began. Prob- 
ably one may rightly suggest last 


autumn, when the cottage-gardens were 
being prepared to do justice to another 
season, when seeds from specially fine 
growths were given or bought or ex- 
changed, and their possibilities were 
canvassed keenly by the old men who 
fill the Wheatsheaf taproom on Satur- 
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“dt midday two or three farmers, the clergyman, the doctor and a 


market-gardener meet to award the prizes—a thankless labour enough.” 


day night and, whatever their occupa- 
tion or condition, are gardeners all. 

When the gardens were cleared and 
clean for winter, plans for spring and 
summer would be debated eagerly, for 
the Fair is a mere adjunct to the Flower 
and Vegetable Show inthe eyes of the 
old men—though these relations stand 
reversed in the eyes of the children. 
The fact not to be forgotten is that every 
exhibitor has a free admission, so that 
he has some reward for his effort even 
if he cannot gain a prize. 


HE stranger coming to our Fair is 
always struck by the fact that the 
children have plenty of money to spend ; 
I have heard this taken as complete 
proof of the prosperity of the country- 
side. 

He did not see the harvest of the pea- 
pickers in June, when the school closed 
for a fortnight, and every mother of a 
family was in the fields with her boys 
and girls, working from the hour the 
dew was beginning to leave the haulm, 


Page 30 


down to the moment when “ her man ”’ 
would be coming from the fields in 
search of his tea. By the time the last 
pods had been put in the long sacks 
that were carted to rail-head seven 
miles away, women with useful families 





““ The lads of Maychester ‘ hald 


the spout right. ” Page 31. 
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Nothing goes amiss... . It would be hard to find anywhere on the ground a man, 
Mt supremely happy.” Page 31. 
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“© One has to remember the farm labourers’ hours. I have seen 


” 


them labouring patiently by the light of moon and stars. Page 30. 


had made as much perhaps as five-and- 
twenty or even thirty shillings, and out 
of the sum earned, whatever it may be, 
the children got their “ fairing.’’ This 
is a custom that came in with pea- 
picking in some time so remote that, as 
lawyers say, “‘ the memory of men run- 
neth not to the contrary.” 

But who could explain all this on a 
fine sunny afternoon to a man who has 
suddenly discovered that the agricul- 
tural labourer must be wealthy ? He 
would not understand the genuine 
maternal sacrifice, or the reward in the 
happiness of her children, that goes to 
the giving of a shilling or sixpence to 
every member of the family, or what a 
calamity it is if the pea-picking season 
be spoilt by rain, or if a very full crop, 
all England over, avail to lower prices, 
so that the guerdon of sack-filling is 
reduced. 

Try pea-picking for even half of a hot 
June day and it is possible to learn that 
money is well earned in the fields that 
are so bright with sunbonnets and the 
laughter of the little ones. 

Nor must the elder girls be forgotten, 


those to whom this field-work brings 
the means to purchase the simple finery 
that will be worn for the first time at 
the Fair. Maychester is not the place 
to which our urban sisters would go for 
their shopping, but the village girls 
have no choice and the general store 
has an extraordinary capacity for ex- 
tracting from the depths of the counters 
laden with boots, soap, groceries and 
hardware, sundry cardboard boxes that 
contain the added attractions of the 
gentler sex. They look very charming 
too, on rural prettiness, with its pure 
complexion, happy smiles and harmless 
vanity. 


HE great day begins in the small 
hours, when the Master of the 
Revels arrives. You cannot mistake him, 
a short, stout, energetic man with black 
beard, red cheeks and the gipsy eyes 
that see everything while apparently at 
rest. He leaves Market Waldron on 
the hill at midnight, or a little later, and 
his long caravan travels at the rate of 
four miles an hour along the fragrant 
lanes on the left bank of the White- 
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water River and through 
the villages, where every 
dog barks defiance. 3y 
four o’clock or soon after- 
wards he reaches May- 
chester—to find half the 
children waiting for him. 
There is nobody to forbid 
them a first glimpse of the 
Fair Grounds, where the 
tents with bare trestle- 
tables speak in their own 
language of what is to 
come ; they may witness 
unrebuked the setting up 
of the great Merry-go- 
Round and the Swings, the 


pegging out of the Cocoa- 
nut Shy and the unpacking 
of the Rifle Gallery, whose 
mysteries are not known 
to all. 

It is a pleasant scene in 
the very early morning, 
when even the country air 
has an added freshness and 
barges or white-sailed boats 
going up and down the 
waterway catch the eastern 
light ; but it is short-lived, 
for local authority is on the 
ground by six o'clock and 
then the children are turned 
out and must remain as 


, 
“When a rocket proclaims the advent of fireworks the 
enthusiasm rises to fever-point. There is a thrill that loses 
nothing of its strength because it is dashed with fear.’’ 
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disconsolate as the Peri outside the 
Gates of Paradise. I have often seen 
them looking across the river with keen 
interest and even climbing cut stacks 
to that end, but on Fair Day they 
haven't a glance for it. 


Y the time the Master of the Revels 
has seen the work well started, he 
and his company have an interval for 
breakfast, while the keepers of the tents 
are busy receiving the fruit, flowers, vege- 
tables, honey, bread, butter and the rest 
that are being brought in by competitors 
on their way to work, or by their wives 
or children. All has to be arranged 
according to class, ticketed and dis- 
played to advantage, and the work fills 
the morning, while the children are at 
school. 

One can but imagine that the school- 
master’s task, never an enviable one in 
the remote country-side, must be more 
than ever trying on a day like this, and 
he must be looking forward to twelve 
o'clock no less eagerly than his pupils. 
There is, of course, a_half-holiday ; 
human nature could not endure after- 
noon school. 

At midday two or three farmers 
and their wives, the clergyman, the 
doctor and a market-gardener meet. to 
award prizes, a difficult and thankless 
labour enough. Prizes are limited ac- 
cording to the amount of money sub- 
scribed by friends and well-wishers and 
the estimate of the gate-money. Com- 
petitors have the right of entering 
without fee—and very properly, for 
under other conditions few could com- 





Little groups 
linger to see the traps and carts drive away.” 


“* The company seeks the road. 
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pete. To understand the anxiety to 


obtain a reward, one has but to remem- 
ber the farm labourer’s hours. He 
works as a rule from six to six, so that 
his garden must rely for attention upon 
the time he can give before and after. 

Many men rise at four o’clock to 
snatch a couple of hours, and I have 
seen them labouring patiently by the 
light of moon and stars. Lads of 
eighteen or nineteen, and old men who 
will never see eighty again, strive year 
by year to win, the strength of youth 
balanced by the skill of age, and some of 
the exhibits look as though they would 
earn a prize in any company. There is 
something supremely attractive in the 
produce of garden and hive, dairy and 
brick-oven—it is all so clean and fresh. 
The farmers’ wives judge the bread and 
the butter; the rest of the judgment 
falls to the men. 


T two o'clock the keeper of the tent 
at the roadside sits in receipt of 
custom and the wealthier patrons, for 
whom a sixpenny admission has no 
terrors, begin to arrive. So do the 
village women who have come for an 
hour with their husbands’ tickets to have 
a look round, see who has taken the 
prizes and then return home and wait 
until the worker has come in to tea and 
the smallest children have been put to 
bed. By that time it would be too late 
to see the exhibits, for the tents are closed 
at sundown (one would not care to have 
oil lamps in such flimsy structures). 
To be candid, the first three hours of 
the Fair’s life are comparatively dull. 
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The shrill organ of the Merry-go-Round 
plays its tunes in vain, cocoa-nut-shying 
does not seem to be popular, only the 
Shooting-Gallery makes money, and 
that, I think, because the sights on the 
rifles are inaccurate, for the lads of May 
chester “hold the spout right,” to 
quote the vernacular. 


APPILY five o’clock comes round at 
last, and the entrance tent is be- 
sieged before the church clock has 
finished striking. Men, women and 
children, old and young, grave and gay, 
those who are being carried to their first 
Fair or being led to their last, those who 
live within a stone’s throw and others 
who have walked or driven or cycled 
over miles of dusty road, they come by 
scores, and in an instant the Fair wakes 
to five hours of vivid life. 

The exhibits and their judges find 
fresh and competent critics, the Rifle 
Gallery is thronged, good cocoa-nuts are 
being won and broken up, Aunt Sally 
smiles back at her tormentors, who en- 
deavour to throw a hard wooden ball 
through her open mouth and win for 
the outrage a highly-coloured china 
vase, a penknife or a walking-stick. 
You cannot get near the refreshment 
stall, where great stacks of buns lose 
their shape and slabs of homely cake 
fulfil their destiny in the company of 
ginger-beer sucked from stone bottles, 
while the shrieks from the swings might 
suggest anything but happiness to 
those who do not know the Fair. 

Perhaps the ‘‘ Famous Galloping 
Horses ’’—so runs the legend—are the 
most popular feature. It is amusing, 
and indeed instructive, to see the brawny 
farm labourers going round to the music 
of the organ, enjoyment written on 
their stolid faces. Elsewhere one notes 
the endeavours of young men anxious 
to impress the equally young girls of 
their choice with a feat of strength and 
trying with heavy mallet to hit the 
spring anvil hard enough to make the 
bell ring. All retire abashed in turn, 
and then some bright thinker names 
thesmith. Heissoon found, and comes 
forward: the bell rings every time. 

Then the grimy gentleman in charge 
makes remarks that the smith resents. 
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“Come into the paddock,” says the 
smith, rolling up his shirt sleeves, “ an’ 
let’s settle it friendly.”” The grimy 
one looks at the biceps and triceps that 
will work for the smith and says that 
if he hadn’t got his own pitch to look 
after he wouldn’t hesitate. There is 
an anxious moment, but the ubiquitous 
Master of the Revels comes along, sees at 
a glance how business is being dislocated 
and peace threatened, and asks the 
smith to come as far as the Wheatsheaf 
and take a pint. This invitation does 
not call for repetition ; the tide of trade 
runs briskly once again. 

Father William is a little vexed. 
‘“ Thinks a lot of hisself, I doubt,”’ he 
says to his henchman, the beetle-browed 
shepherd of Bacon End, “ but there, 
afore his mother bore ‘im, I’d done it. 
Wunnerful strong I was an’ all th’ 
world knows it, an’ middlin’ ‘andy 
along o’ me little ole fistses.”’ 

The old man wears two woollen capes, 
one grey and one red, and he has 
“hobbled up street,’”’ as he terms it, 
to see the fun and probably to squabble 
with his almost equally old neighbour, 
Joe Straw, known to Maychester as 
Gran’feyther, who boasts that in the 
days of his youth he snared or shot more 
of the Squire’s rabbits than any man had 
done before or will do in the future. 


O™ of the “ furriners,’’ seeing how 

many of the little children are 
looking with hungry eyes and empty 
pockets at the Merry-go-Round, has 
actually hired it for half-an-hour ; and 
all the very poor children, whose 
admission money was perhaps as much 
as could be found for them, are delighted 
past coherent expression—in fact, they 
are nearly as happy as the spreader of 
the feast. 

It took him ten minutes or more to 
find the penniless ones, but he has them 
all now, and when the hiring time-is up 
there is cake and ginger-beer for every 
one. Such philanthropy blesses giver 
and receiver equally, but it is a little 
embarrassing too, for Gran’feyther has 
a large heart and is a man’ of indepen- 
dent means—small means indeed, but 
much for Maychester, where life is a very 
inexpensive undertaking. 
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Gran’feyther has taken two prizes, 
and has congratulated himself upon each 
event after his wont, so that he is now 
feeling more generous than ever. It is 
quite natural to him, under the circum- 
stances, to produce half-a-crown, thrust 
it into the “ furriner’s’’’ hand, say he 
wants to pay his share of the children’s 
treat, and invite their patron to come 
with him to the Wheatsheaf and join in 
a mug or two of beer until firework time. 

Happily the “ furriner”’ is a diplo- 
mat, and in a few moments Gran ’feyther 
has forgotten the whole incident, and is 
telling the pastor of the Peculiar People 
that his ‘‘ wegebles’”’ are the best in 
Maychester, and that he looks the whole 
world in the face and is always ready 
to give an honest man a pipe of tobacco 
or a mug of beer—refreshment for which 
Ephraim, Carrier, Mareine (sic) Store 
Dealer, Elder of the Peculiars and the 
rest, has no use at all. 

He proceeds to demonstrate this 
truth for the hundredth time, talking 
not only to Gran’feyther, who does not 
even pretend to listen, but to all within 
hearing. Gradually a little circle forms, 
and then the Elder seizes his oppor- 
tunity, and starts an address with the 
words, “‘My dear Friends, the Lord 
has been that good to me that I do fare 
wholly surprised of myself.”” Ephraim’s 
soul-collecting hobby never deserts him. 


HE Classes, having had their sixpence 
worth, have retired by now, but 
the attendance is larger than ever, for 
the mothers have put the little ones to 
bed and are coming up in groups, sub- 
dued by the long day’s work, but re- 
freshed by the thought of what awaits 
them. 

Although the night is not yet upon us, 
the Master of the Revels has given word 
that the ground is to be lighted up, and 
half-a-dozen rows of Chinese lanterns 
are soon aglow. Finally the great 
naphtha flares are lit round the Rifle 
Gallery, the Swings, the Roundabout 
and the rest of the entertainments which 
are still in vigorous action. Only the 


face of the refreshment stall has become 
exceeding black, and for reason: there 
is not so much as a bun left, and a 
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messenger is now on his way to the 
Wheatsheaf with instructions to buy 
up all the ginger-beer and lemonade 
on the premises. 

With the exception of Father William, 
who has passed his bedtime and is sleepy 
and irritable, it would be hard to find 
anywhere on the ground a man, woman 
or child who is not supremely happy. 
Nothing has gone amiss, and when from 
the far end of the next field a rocket 
proclaims the advent of fireworks, 
the enthusiasm rises to fever-point. It 
is not limited to the children. Yonder 
a great golden-bearded, blue-eyed 
labourer, whose high colouring is a re- 
minder of the Danish invasion along the 
valley of the Whitewater long centuries 
ago, is no less excited than his little 
ten-year-old boy. 

The firework display would not appear 
remarkable to most of us, but May- 
chester is dazzled and bewildered. Such 
splendour turns its breath to sighs 
and gasps and interjections. There isa 
thrill that loses nothing of its strength 
because it is dashed with fear. 

I remember how, in the year when 
fireworks were first introduced here, 
old Widow Parrott left the Fair in anger 
after demanding her entrance-money 
from the clergyman, on the ground that 
such an exhibition was not Christian 
and that she was. The reverend gentle- 
man, feeling rather distressed, paid the 
entrance-fee he had not received, and 
the old Christian lady stood in the 
middle of the road and watched the rest 
of the display from there, with clear 
conscience and replenished purse. 


bby wee not even the weakest flinch 

from the splendours, and with the 
last explosion there are loud cheers, suc- 
ceeded by snatches of popular songs 
as the greater part of the company seeks 
the road, and the rest goes to one of the 
two farms close by, in whose ample 
stables and outhouses horses have been 
housed. Little groups linger to see the 
traps and carts drive away; eleven 
o'clock has chimed before the road is 
clear. 

And work on the land will be resumed 
at six o’clock to-morrow ‘morning. 
S. L. BENSUSAN. 
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Being an Early Adventtre of 


JENNY 





T nearly five o’clock 
of a deep cold morn- 
ing in the tail of 
January, a battered 
cab jerked from 
under the portico of 
Covent Garden 
Opera-house to jolt 

on the slow journey towards Islington. 
The ball had lasted longer than usual ; 
after his lethargy of waiting the horse 
moved weari y and, seen through his 
own vaporous aura, with a certain 
ghostliness: even the driver had lost 
his actuality, and, as the wheels of his 
vehicle caught from time to time in 
the tram-lines, he too, swaying on 
his dim box, became incorporeal and 
mysterious. 

Passers by, who about the icy glooms 
went quickly on their'‘way to work, did 
not pay much attention to this belated 
cab, the silent interior of which killed all 
curiosity. Yet inside, huddled together 
in a tangle of ribbons and laces, were 
four girls fast asleep—four girls whose 
merriment had lately echoed high over 
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the orchestra, whose silver shoes had 
slid across the floor faster than mercury, 
whose sc:ntillating glances had dulled a 
very great deal of cheap jewelry. They 
had called their good-nights ; they had 
laughed their final directions ; they had 
waved their hands, and after a short 
delay for more laughter, like marionettes 
put away for the night, they had fallen 
asleep. The wavering cab-lamp made 
them no more real than spindrift left by 
the tide; the lights of passing lamp- 
posts, which at regular intervalssplashed 
an evanescent illuminat'on upon their 
forms, was not lasting enough to 
separate the personalities into distin- 
guishable completeness. The cab jogged 
on northwards through the winter chill. 

After a long, long progress, one of the 
marionettes came to life with a start and 
disengaged herself from the foamy con- 
fusion. She wasa “ little girl ’’ marion- 
ette ; but her white dress was crumpled 
and the pink bows on her wrists were 
soiled and crooked. She sat up in the 
dark vehicle, rubbing her eyes and 
yawning and pouting just like the little 
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girl she represented, shaking back her 
golden curls in a petulance of fatigue 
and tugging ineffectually at her sash in 
order to straighten the creases. After a 
minute or two she peered out through 
the rattling window of the cab. ‘“ Oh, 
girls,” she cried. ‘“‘ Wake up, wake up, 
wake up! It’s near my house.”’ 

The other three marionettes came 
slowly to life. A shepherdess yawned: a 
czigane murmured: a pierrette grum- 
bled. 

““ Now, whatever you do, don’t make 
a noise when we turn into Hagworth 
Street. Don’t start singing songs, be- 
cause I shall get into most shocking 
trouble with my mother if you do. 
Ireen,’’ she added, shaking the shepherd- 
ess, her nearest companion, “ be quiet 
going upstairs, won’t you ? ”’ 

No sooner had Miss Jenny Pearl (at 
home Miss Jenny Raeburn) of the Orient 
Corps de Ballet given her warning, than 
perversity born of restraint woke the 
marionettes to liveliness. They all began 
to sing so loudly that even the horse 
quickened as if-to a whip. “‘ Keep quiet 
—oh, girls, do keep quiet,’”’ she begged, 
as she danced up and down on the in- 
elastic cushions of the cab in a climax 
of perturbation. ‘‘ You are mean—oh, 
I’ll never bring you home in a cab again. 
Oh, I’m sure I can hear people opening 
windows. Whatever will they think 
Iam?’ 

The songs died away to a sleep-mur- 
mur, not because the marionettes had 
any intention of acceding to their com- 
panion’s request, but because sleep on 
this occasion was stronger than mischief, 

The cab pulled up before Number 
17, Hagworth Street, Islington, and 
with whispers and lullabies of caution 
Jenny emerged from the vehicle. The 
street-lamp threw a melancholy radi- 
ance upon the silver glinting in her slim 
hand, upon the cabman’s purple nose, 
and a minute later on the silver glinting 
in his vulcanic fist. 

He was bidden to carry the two re- 
maining marionettes to whatever High- 
gate terrace knew the pitter-pat of their 
merry coming and going : then the horse 
seemed to fall forward for a moment 
and the cab lurched on into the frigid 
deeps of January gloom. 
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“T hope my mother isn’t awake,” 
whispered Jenny to her friend Irene 
Dale, as she lifted the cold latch of 
the gate and tiptoed towards the front 
door. 

“ Doesn’t it look difficult to get in ? ”’ 
said Irene. “‘ I didn’t know your front 
door was so big.” 

“ Don’t be silly. Wait till I find my 
key. And don’t make a noise, whatever 
you do, or I'll never ask you back to 
stay with me again. Wherever is this 
unnatural key?” grumbled Jenny, 
whose fingers were already chill. 

“ Did you put it in your stocking ? ”’ 

“In my stocking!”’ Jenny scoffed. 
“ Hark at her. No, I put it down my 
back of course! I’ve got it! Hush.” 

The closeness of an old London house 
was folded round them as they crept 
into the hall and shut out the night. 


“Shall I light a candle?” whis- 
pered Irene. 
“Oh, of course,’’ said Jenny. “I 


should start letting off rockets if I was 
you. Shut up! It isn’t five o’clock in 
the afternoon, you know. It’s four 
o'clock in the morning. Light a candle ! 
What a liberty!” 

The straight, narrow 
Number 17 somehow looked much 
steeper in the darkness. Every stair, 
moreover, seemed to be of a different 
height, and there was not a single board 
that did not creak dismally. 

“Oh, dear,’’ Jenny sighed in a whis- 
per, ‘‘ this staircase of ours makes more 
noise than my Aunt Purkiss’s knees 
when she sits down to dinner. How 
many stairs have we come up, Ireen ? ”’ 

““T don’t know,” said Irene in an 
aggrieved tone. 

“Well, there’s fourteen altogether, 
Jenny informed her friend. 

“T know there isn’t forty,” argued 
Irene. 

“Who said there was, silly ? Do you 
think we live at the top of a ladder, like 
a lot of acrobats? Fourteen, I said. 
Oo-er!’’ she added with a stifled ex- 
clamation of pain. 

“ What is it ?”’ 

““T got to the top before I thought I 
had and there wasn’t a stair. Hush!” 

‘““What are you hushing me for? I 
didn’t come thumping down with my 


staircase of 
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“You are right,” said the Frenchman apologetically. “ This coat is no longer 
a la mode, I take it off here, now, with no pause” (fage 47). 
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foot as if I was treading on a beetle,” 
said Irene indignantly. 

“Tf you make such a noise,” Jenny 
threatened, “ I’ll never ask you home 
with me again, Ireen. So look out!” 

“T’m not making a noise. It’s you. 
Anyone would think we'd paid three- 
pence towalk through the Wizard’s Cave 
at the Earl’s Court Exhibition! Why 
don’t you strike a match ? ” 

“Tf you don’t like my house,”’ said 
Jenny, “‘ you can just go home. I can 
come up quite quiet when I’m by my- 
self. But you! Why, you're worse than 
a young elephant ! ”’ 

From the darkness ahead a_ voice 
sounded sharply: “Is that you, 
Jenny ?” 

Jenny gripped her friend’s waist 
tightly to demand complete stillness. 
The two girls trembled in the passage, 
expecting to see some golden door be- 
tray their arrival. A minute fled by in 
a palpitating silence. Jenny gave the 
signal to advance again. Every flounce 
now seemed to swish; the most filmy lace 
crackled in the darkness, and even the 
silk ribbons on Jenny’s frock set up a 
chorus of whispers. However, the 
second staircase was surmounted at last, 
and the two girls sighed with relief. 

“You do make a most shocking noise, 
Ireen,’’ commented Jenny, and, as if to 
endorse her friend’s judgment, at that 
moment Irene let fall a sixpence, which 
bounded downstairs with a diminutive 
jingle and spun its life away on the stone 
flags of the entrance-hall two flights 
below. 

“There’s a nice thing to do,” said 
Jenny severely. ‘“‘ What do you want to 
carry money in your hand for? You 
haven’t got to pay to come into my 
bedroom, you know. All the moving 
pictures you'll see to-night is Jenny 
Pearl getting undressed sharp.” 

“You needn’t be funny,” said Irene 
sulkily. 

“T couldn’t be when I was with you ; 
you'd make Little Tich look like a wet 
Sunday.” 

In Jenny’s bedroom the gas-jet, 
turned down to a blue glimmer, gave 
just enough shadowy light for the girls 
to undress by. 

“T suppose we can talk now?” 
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Irene asked in a hurt voice. “ I never 
knew anyone make such a fuss about 
coming home late as you.” 

“ Not so much of it, Mrs. Bigmouth,” 
said Jenny. “ You'll wake my young 
sister May, and she'll start hollering out 
if she thinks the three of us have got 
to sleep in one bed. So if you don’t want 
to lie on the hearth-rug all night you’d 
better keep on keeping quiet.” 

For a minute or two the little bed- 
room was full of the seft sound of falling 
petticoats, of the tinkle of hairpins, of 
the swish of brushes and the lisp of 
shoelaces. 

““ May’s lying right in the middle of 
the bed,”” Jenny whispered pensively. 
“ T reckon we'd better sleep one on each 
side of her. Are you ready ? Come on.” 

Simultaneously the two girls settled 
into bed on either side of May, who 
turned restlessly and began to murmur. 
““ Am I squashing you, dee-ar ? ’’ asked 
Jenny, in accents so unusually sweet 
that, had May been at all awake, she 
would have been very suspicious indeed. 

A grunt was May’s sole response, and, 
greatly encouraged by so little opposi- 
tion, Irene and Jenny slid farther down 
beneath the bed-clothes. This was too 
much for May. “ Mind out, Jenny!” 
she grumbled. ‘“‘ Whatever are you 
doing ? Are you trying to lay both sides 
at once ? You are a mean thing, waking 
me up for the purpose!” 

Jenny began to giggle. “ It’s all right. 
I’m getting into bed, ducky.” 

“Well, there’s no call for you to 
squash me like that. Oo-er! What are 
you doing?” 

Jenny burst into laughter. 

“Yes, that’s right; now laugh, you 
mean thing! ”’ cried May. 

May began to kick Irene; but, as 
Jenny laughed all the more loudly at 
this, May came to herself completely, 
and, sitting up in bed, perceived the 
cause of somuchinconvenience. ‘‘Here’s 
a nice game,”’ she exclaimed angrily. 

“Now, don’t get in a paddy, young 
May,” said Jenny. ‘‘ Because I couldn’t 
help laughing when you thought it was 
me laying on both sides of you at once.” 

“T’m not going to sleep three in this 
bed,” declared May. 

Irene, feeling herself the intruder, had 
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apparently settled down into a dream- 
less sleep. 

‘““ Now, don’t be. unkind and make a 
fuss about nothing. We’re tired,” said 
Jenny. 

‘““ So you ought to be, you fast things. 
Coming home late like this! If you 
bring back your great fast friends——”’ 

Jenny again began to laugh con- 
sumedly. 

‘““ Well, soshe is. Why can’t she sleep 
in her own house ?’’ persisted May. 

“Now, be a love,”’ said Jenny. “ Be- 
cause I’ve brought you back the most 
glorious box of chocolates. And you can 
lay on the inside.” 

Soon dissension was allayed. The 
blue glimmer of the gas-jet burned 
quietly, and in the vague light the three 
girlsslept. Irene’s red-gold hair splashed 
the outside pillow, huddled in the 
corner near the wall was May, dark and 
wan and frail, while in between them 
lay Jenny, with golden ringlets of hair 
shimmering around her rose-bloomed, 
oval face. 

The January frost invaded the room, 
and on the floor by the curtains lay 
the costumes of Covent Garden, the 
ribbons and laces of a sparkling night. 


Some five hours later May was out of 
bed, and whatever annoyance she had 
been made to suffer before dawn she 
now took full measure for. 

“Are we moving into the next 
street ?”’ grumbled Jenny from the 
warm white bed. ‘‘ What a terrible row 
tokickup! Dolet me get a bit of sleep!”’ 

“T’m looking for those fine choco- 
lates you said you’d brought back for 
me,’ May announced. 

“Well, you won’t find them,” said 
Jenny. 

‘““There’s a nice thing,’ said May, 
standing critically at the foot of the bed 
and looking contemptuously down on 
her sister. ‘“‘ Fancy, I wouldn’t tell such 
stories if I was you. What I wasn’t 
going to see in the way of chocolates ! ” 
Jenny seemed elaborately asleep, but 
May continued: ‘‘ The most gorgeous 
chocolates in a lovely white box! I sup- 
pose the cat’s been in and eaten them.”’ 
May’s sarcasm was withering. ‘“‘ And 
you can’t lay in bed all the day,” she 
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added severely. ‘‘ Because mother 
wants our room turned out this morn- 
ing.” 

. “Who cares ?”’ said Jenny, instantly 
fast asleep again. 

Just then Mrs. Raeburn herself came 
into the bedroom. ‘‘ What time did you 
come home last night ? ”’ she demanded. 
““ Who’s that in the bed ? ” 

“It’s me, Mrs. Raeburn,” said Irene 
meekly. 

““T brought her back with me for 
company,” Jenny explained. ‘ It was 
a lovely dance.” 

“ And it was a lovely time to come 

home. Five o'clock in the morning ! ” 
commented Mrs. Raeburn. 
“Oh, mother,” exclaimed Jenny, 
don’t be silly. Why, May woke me up 
hours after we’d been in bed, and I heard 
the clock strike four. Oh, mother, you 
do exaggerate things so.” 

“ Yes, I'll exaggerate you, miss, pre- 
sently. You'll find the door bolted next 
time. A nice daughter the neighbours 
must think I’ve got! Singing in a cab 
at five o’clock in the morning.” 

“«Singing in a cab’?”’ repeated 
Jenny. ‘‘ You must have been dream- 
ing. Whatever should anyone want to 
sing for? Ireen dropped a sixpence in 
the hall. I expect that was what you 
thought was singing. Any little noise in 
the night seems so loud, doesn’t it ? ”’ 

“The impudence of you! ”’ said Mrs. 
Raeburn, smiling involuntarily. ‘‘ Well, 
come along out of bed, both you two 
girls, and sharp at that, because this 
room is going to be turned .out in a 
quarter of an hour.”’ 

““Oh, no, mother, don’t be mean. 
We're tired!” Jenny protested, clasp- 
ing the pillow. 

‘Of course you're tired. 
fault is that ?”’ 

“You might let us stay in bed till 
dinner-time. Oh, mother, you might.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Raeburn firmly. 
“ You'll get up now. At once! Because 
I’m not going out of the room till you're 
out of bed.” 

Jenny gave up trying to resist, and 
called upon Irene to get out first. 
“ Hurry, Irene,”’ she commanded. 

Irene obeyed, and at last Jenny 
dragged herself into the cold January 
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daylight and with commiseration eyed 
herself as she stood before the mirror, 
slim and lovely in the long white night- 
gown. 

‘““ Now don’t start off admiring your- 
self in the glass,’ said Mrs. Raeburn, 
pausing in the doorway ; “‘ because you 
look washed out.” 

“Chocolates !’’ said May scornfully, 
preparing to follow her’ mother from 
the room. ~ “I’d be ashamed to dis- 
appoint anyone like that, I would.”’ 

Left alone, the two friends looked at 
each other mournfully. ‘““ Anyone would 
think, to hear mother carry on, that we'd 
come in with the milk. It wasn’t my 
fault that the dance kept on so late.” 

Jenny yawned and stretched herself 
indignantly. 

“You have got a funny family,’ 
commented Irene. “Fancy! I’d_ be 
ashamed, if I’d got a friend sleeping with 
me, to make them get up so shockingly 
early.”’ 

“Not so much of it,” said Jenny. 
“T’ve got enough to worry me as it 
is, without your starting in to talk. 
Hurry in your dressing, because I want 
to go and get myself warm by the 
kitchen fire !”’ 

Downstairs the two girls, comfort- 
ably cushioned, pondered the glowing 
range. 

The quiet kitchen suited their morn- 
ing lassitude: the cat purred on the 
hearth-rug ; the canary sharpened his 
beak on the perch ; the kettle sang on 
the hob; far away upstairs was the 
pleasant sound of other people working. 

“What have you got to worry ‘or ? ” 
Irene idly asked. 

“Lots of things. 
one.”’ 

“Getting old!’ scoffed Irene. “‘ Why, 
you're only eighteen.” 

“ Eighteen ! Eighteen! She’ll never 
go beyond eighteen ! It’s the eighteenth 
time she’s been eighteen. Eighteen ! 
Eighteen! Eighteen!” sang Jenny. 

“ Did you see any fellows worth any- 
thing last night?” Irene presently 
inquired. 

‘““ Just as many as I usually do. I 
think men are the limit. I put it well 
across some of thein though.’’ 

“What did you tell them?” 
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“T told them I was a good little girl 
and my mother only let me go out to 
tea. One old beast said couldn’t he meet 
me somewhere to-day, and I said, ‘ Yes, 
meet me half-way between Hampstead 
and Brixton.’ Then he said, ‘ Where 
exactly, little girl ?’ and I said, ‘ Oh, you 
know, where the buses change colour.’ 
So he said, ‘ Why not Charing Cross 
Railway Station at four o’clock, and 
then we can have tea together’; and I 
said, ‘All right, Mr. Old.’ Because he 
was old—ch, Ireen, he was shockingly 
old. He'd got a face that a steam- 
laundry couldn’t have done anything 
with, if they’d ironed it for a month. 
What a scream! I reckon he’ll be toe- 
dancing all over Charing Cross at four 
this afternoon. Serve him right. 
What's he think I am ? ”’ 

Jenny concluded her narrative by 
poking the fire into a blaze. ‘I met 
another fellow too,”’ she went on. “A 
Frenchman, or something, who I rather 
liked. I said he could meet us, if he 
wanted to, outside the stage-door. Now 
don’t talk any more, Ireen, because I’m 
going to sleep. What? I reckon we'll 
have a jolly good lay down on my bed 
this afternoon. I feel properly tired 
out, I do.” 

The winter day passed quickly on to 
night, and at half-past six Jenny and 
Irene set out to the theatre. They had 
only lately joined the Corps de Ballet 
of the Orient Palace of Varieties, com- 
ing there from Christmas pantomimes 
at Drury Lane and opera ballets at 
Covent Garden. Jenny was inclined at 
this time to be somewhat contemptuous 
of the Orient, to scoff at so many girls 
staying subordinate to its grim and ex- 
hausting traditions; but the musty old 
theatres had not left any mark upon 
her cheeks as yet. 

People inside the golden tramcar 
stared at the two girls, as they laughed 
and chattered on their way down to the 
theatre. They seemed very gay, these 
two girls, now starting out to work 
among a crowd of tired and sombre 
people going home. They had many 
intimate jokes about their fellow-pas- 
sengers, many explosive giggles at the 
expense of this old hat or that strange 
blouse. They stared at old ladies-so that 
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They said good-bye to Bill Shortcoat in the murk of Charing Cross (page 74). 





























40 THE rad & 
nervously the poor old ladies put on or 
took off their gloves; they stared at 
young ladies so that the young ladies 
pulled down their veils, or, if they had no 
veils to pull down, looked away to read 
advertisements they had no desire to 
read at all. They stared at young men 
until the latter stared back, and then 
they would glare at them so haughtily 
that the young men, greatly abashed, 
would hurriedly alight from the car a 
quarter of a mile before they ought to 
have done. 

““ Men are fools,’’ scoffed Jenny, as the 
two friends jumped from the tram at 
Southampton Row and jumped on to 
a green omnibus and rattled along 
down dingy old Long Acre into the 
radiant haze and golden electric moons 
of Piccadilly. The January wind blew 
sharp and dry down the long, narrow 
court that led to the stage-door of the 
Orient Palace of Varieties. Other girls 
bobbed and nodded and smiled over 
their muffs and wraps as they too hur- 
ried along to their work. Soon the warm 
theatre held them comfortably as they 
turned inside, and it was pleasant to 
wander round the grimy old dressing- 
room amidst the intimate chattering of 
the dozen occupants. Then followed 
half-an-hour of frills and flounces and 
fleshings and rouge and powder and 
liquid-white and liquid-black and silk 
and satin and sequins and scandal and 
repartee and posturing and borrowing 
and lending and telling tales and hear- 
ing stories. ‘‘ All down, ladies!” the 
energetic and ambitious call-boy sud- 
denly shouted along the echoing stones 
of the dim corridors ; and immediately 
there was a helter-skelter of perfume 
and colour and flashing eyes and twink- 
ling feet and trim waists and babbling 
talk all the way down the steep winding 
stairs of the cavernous theatre. 

In the wings the girls waited, while 
the stage-manager ran hither and 
thither admonishing, threatening, en- 
couraging. The orchestra began ; the 
curtain twitched ; a wave of heat swept 
against the sudden whirl of the dancers ; 
and, after what seemed no time at all, 
the curtain fell again. The first ballet 
was over. During the long wait before 
the second ballet Jenny and Irene went 
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over the events of last night with Enid 
Aster and Maudie Chapman, the two 
marionettes left behind in the cab. 


“Fancy,” said Jenny. “I saw the 
French fellow, who I said was rather 
nice, sitting in the second row of the 
stalls. He waved his programme. I bet 
you he’ll be waiting outside. I’ll make 
him buy me some chocolates, so as I 
can take them home to young May. 
He was dressed very nice too. He 
talked a bit as if he’d got a baker’s shop 
in his mouth, and I don’t think he 
understands much English. But he’s 
a nice fellow, and dressed very nice.”’ 

During the second ballet Jenny’s 
mind was so pleasantly occupied with 
thoughts of the chocolates she would 
take home to her sister that the various 
movements passed away in a dream of 
neatly-tied parcels of chocolates. ‘“‘ One 
two, three four.”” A white box with no- 
thing but chocolate-almonds. ‘‘ One 
two, three four.’’ He might even spring 
a couple of boxes. Suddenly, from his 
horrid little cave on the O.P. side, 
Jenny perceived the ballet-master shak- 
ing his fist furiously, and, as she swept 
down stage in the line, she heard him 
spluttering at her in unintelligible rage. 

After this warning she thought no 
more of chocolates, and at the fall of the 
curtain managed to escape further repri- 
mand by keeping herself in the centre 
of a phalanx of the big show-girls. 


The cool air of the court was delicious 
after the hot air of the theatre. 

For a few minutes Jenny and Irene 
chattered to the escorts waiting for other 
girls; then they prepared to meet 
their Frenchman. 

“T thought you said he dressed very 
nice,’ whispered Irene, nudging her 
friend. 

Jenny paused for a moment before the 
encounter. ‘‘ Well, he does. At least, I 
thought so last night.” 

‘‘ But look at his coat,” Irene giggled. 

“What’s the matter with it?” 
Jenny demanded. 

“Tt’s so short.” 

“It’s a French coat, I expect,” Jenny 
speculated, too obstinate to retract her 
favourable opinion. 

The Frenchman bowed very low as 
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the two girls reached his side. “ Ah, 
this is a grand astonishment.” 

‘“‘ Well, don’t open your eyes too wide, 
because, if they drop out, we shan’t be 
able to wait while you pick them up. 
This is my pal, Ireen Dale.” 

Jenny punched Irene violently in 
order to stop the giggling fit she felt 
was imminent. 

‘“Ah, you were good in that ballet. 
Ah, it was superb. We will have the 
drink together. Yes?” 

“What ? Rather,” said Jenny. 

“Did you ever see such a coat?” 
Irene whispered. 

“Shut up,” said Jenny under her 
breath. ‘‘Come on, Napoleon; where 
are we going to?’ she added, turning 
to the stranger. ‘‘ And whatever’s the 
matter with your coat? Somebody 
sitting in the stalls behind you has been 
having a game with your tails.” 

“You are right,” said the Frenchman 
apologetically. ‘‘ This coat is no longer 
ala mode. I wear it no longer. I take it 
off here, now, with no pause.” 

“Don’t be silly. Showing us up in 
Piccadilly ! You needn’t get so excited. 
Here, let’s go into the Monico, quick- 
change Bill.” 

Jenny, Irene and the Frenchman sat 
round a marble table and pondered the 
jewelled glasses of liqueurs before them 
—TIrene’s ruby port, Jenny’s emerald of 
creme de menthe, and the Frenchman’s 
topaz of Chartreuse. 

‘““T’d like a box of chocolates, please, 
for my young sister,’’ said Jenny. “‘ And 
don’t dash off like a two-year-old. The 
waiter will bring them, if you ask him 
nicely.” 

The Frenchman loaded his guests with 
packages and looked languishingly at 
Jenny. “‘ It is so sweet to see you, my 
de-ar,”’ he murmured. 

“Hark at the Entente Cordials,” 
cried Jenny. 

‘* Ah-hah, l’entente cordials—hurrah ! 


_hurrah! Zip!! Zip!!” The French- 


man became so enthusiastic that several 


* domino-players looked up in a rage 


from false moves. 

“Oh, what would you do with him ? 
Stop making that unnatural noise. I'll 
never come out with you again,” Jenny 
promised. ‘‘ You'll get us turned out. 
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Besides, we must be going.” She hastily 
gathered in her muff and bag as she 
spoke. 

“This is very bad. You see me to- 
morrow? Ah, you are such a type. 
Such a little darling,’’ murmured the 
Frenchman. 

“ Here, not so fast, Mr. Scarlet Run- 
ner,” said the scandalised Jenny. “ It 
isn’t the week after next, you know.” 

“Splendid ! Splendid ! ’”’ shouted the 
Frenchman. 

“Oh, no, really, Ireen,’”’ said Jenny, 
turning round to her friend. “ He’s 
above a joke. Keep quiet, can’t you ? 
Look here, Basil, you’d better put your- 
self on ice to-night.” 

The Frenchman rocked with exhilara 
tion. ‘‘ Ah-ha. That is the best of all. 
On aice! onaice! Like the polar bear.” 

“* Like the up-the-polar bear, I should 
say,’ retorted Jenny. 

“To-morrow we have tea-time to- 
gether. Oh, yes, you will come?” The 
Frenchman clasped his hands almost 
in a gesture of despair. 

“Well, not if you’re going to behave 
like a lunatic asylum, and not if you 
don’t get another coat. You'd better 
give that one away for a muffler. That’s 
all it’s any use for. And what’s your 
name?” Jenny inquired, half afraid 
he might turn out to be some sort of a 
criminal, 

“Etienne Armand de Mourelle-Ba- 
zaine,’ the young man proudly in- 
formed her. 

“Oh, no, not in these trousers,”’ said 
Jenny. ‘‘ Why, I'd want a day off tosay 
a name like that. I shall call you Bill 
Shortcoat.” 

On their way home in the taxi, loaded 
with chocolates and somewhat relieved 
to be rid of the eccentric foreigner, the 
girls were inclined to doubt the wisdom 
of having accorded him an appoint- 
ment on the following day. 

“Still, he dresses very nice,” said 
Irene meditatively. 

“Not so much of it, you! He’s all 
right. Although it’s a bit like going out 
with a dog for the first time without a 
lead. We’llhave fun to-morrow though.” 

““T expect we will,’ Irene agreed. 
“ Here’s my turning. Good-night, old 
girl. See you to-morrow.” 
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The next morning broke very clear 
and sparkling. It really seemed the per- 
fect day to select for an adventure with 
the enthusiastic Frenchman. 

On account of the chocolates she had 
brought home Jenny was popular with 
May, and on account of May’s bringing 
up her morning tea, she was very much 
at ease with herself. She almost wished 
now that she and Irene had accepted 
Bill Shortcoat’s invitation to motor out 
into the country. It was a shame to 
stay in London in such glorious weather. 
Never mind, Jenny thought, they would 
have a jolly good time at the tea-shop. 
Irene arrived in the middle of the after- 
noon to pick her up, and together they 
sallied forth primed for enjoyment. 

It was unusual for Jenny or Irene 
to make an appointment outside the 
theatre, partly because they disap- 
proved of the other girls being ac- 
quainted with their amusements, and 
partly because they used to play so 
many tricks on men that it was always 
advisable to preserve, if possible, the 
secret of their permanent address. In 
the case of Bill Shortcoat an exception 
had to be made, because they felt that he 
might, in his ignorance of London, lose 
his way ; and moreover he already knew 
they were at the theatre. 

They were a few minutes early, and 
so they walked down the court to the 
stage-door to see ifthere were any letters 
for them. After a short conversation 
with the amiable stage-door keeper, 
they walked out to meet the French- 
man. His appearance was such a shock 
that they lacked the presence of mind 
to turn round at once and flee in the 
opposite direction. 

He was standing with his back to 
them, dressed in a coat much shorter 
even than the one he had worn on the 
preceding night, and the pavement 
about his feet was strewn with packages, 

“Oh, Ireen,’”’ gasped Jenny, “did 
you ever in your life see such an un- 
natural coat ? He looks like a fancy bis- 
cuit. Oh, whatever shall we do? And 
look at those parcels!’ she almost 
screamed. ‘‘ Whatever are we going to 
do with him ?”’ 

It was too late to run, for the French- 
man, shifting his position, had seen 
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them. With one bound, leaving his 
parcels where they lay on the pavement, 
he was at their side. “‘ Hurrah! Zip! 
Zip! You have come. Here is magnifi- 
cent funniness ! ” 

“You're right,” said Jenny. ‘ But 
you don’t think we're going to walk 
with you in that coat ? Why, people will 
be following us, asking what time the 
performance commences.”’ 

The Frenchman burbled unabashed, 
“ This coat, she is for the sport.” 

““ Oh, it’s a she-coat, is it ? I should 
think she was for the sport. You've only 
got to put a bit of rouge on the button- 
holes, and you'll get her locked up, and 
us too. And whatever on earth are all 
these parcels ? ”’ 

“ Chocolates,’’ shouted the French- 
man as he bent to gather up his pack- 
ages. ‘‘ Chocolates for you, my little 
darlings. Every day I bring you 
chocolates, until you are loving me.” 

Jenny and Irene looked at one an- 
other in amazement. 

“ Well, let’s get him away from the 
theatre,’ muttered Irene. ‘‘ Supposing 
if any of the girls saw us ? ’ 

“Well, we could say he was a con- 
jurer who had come to the wrong 
theatre,’ suggested Jenny. At the 
same time she felt that the excuse was 
painfully inadequate. 

““ What are we going todo? Run? ” 
Irene asked, 

“Run! Don’t be silly. . . . Why, in 
that coat he’d catch us on bicycles! 
Did you ever see anything so short ? 
It must be a kid’s coat.”’ 

“A kid’s coat! A kid’s coat!” the 
Frenchman repeated. ‘‘ What is a kid’s 
coat? Ah,” he suddenly yelled. ‘ Eh! 
Votla my kid’s coat!” 

“He must have escaped from some- 
where,” said Jenny. “‘ Here, get a taxi,” 
she cried agitatedly to M. de Mourelle- 
Bazaine. 

“No, no, my little darlings,’ he re- 
plied. “I have ordered our tea-time 
table at the Paragon, just around the 
corner. We walk.” 

“We're going to ride or not at all 
said Jenny firmly. ‘‘ So get on with it.” 

The Frenchman waved to a passing 
taxi. “‘ We'll go straight to the ladies’ 
cloak-room,’”’ whispered Jenny —hur- 
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riedly. ‘‘ And then we can hang about 
for a bit and dodge him.” 

Seated inside the taxi and safe for a 
minute from inquisitive eyes, the two 
girls rated their host severely. “I 
thought we told you that the coat you 
had on yesterday was too short ! ” 

“You were right. I throw it from 
my window, last night. No more of that 
coat. He is dead.” 

“Yes, but this one’s shorter still! ”’ 
Jenny cried. 

“Yes, yes, it is much shorter,” the 
Frenchman agreed. ‘‘ But why not ? 
It is for the sport. It is a pale coat.” 

“You're right. I should think it 
turned pale the first time it saw itself in 
the glass!’ said Jenny. “ Haven't you 
got a long coat ? ” 

‘No, I care not for them,” said the 
Frenchman. 

In the ladies’ cloak-room of the Para- 
gon Restaurant, Jenny and Irene took 
longer to tidy themselves than was ever 
known ; but every time they ventured 
forth their host still commanded the 
exit, pensive among his chocolate-boxes, 
the observed of all the curious. The 
attendant in the cloak-room began to 
get suspicious. ‘‘ Ladies generally wait 
in the lounge,”’ she pointed out. 

“ Well, we’re not ladies,’”’ said Jenny 
haughtily. ‘‘ We’re ballet-girls. See, 
old Mother Brush and-Comb? ’ 

“ T shall have to make a complaint to 
the management,” said the dignified 
attendant. 

“Come on!’”’ whispered Irene, tug- 
ging at Jenny’s sleeve. “‘ They'll chuck 
us out in half a minute.” 

“Have you got any money ? ”’ whis- 
pered Jenny. “ I’ve come out without 
my purse.” 

“T’ve got a shilling and a penny,” 
Irene replied. 

“Well, we can’t give her a penny. 
She isn’t a weighing machine. Give her 
the shilling.”’ 

Irene looked dubious. 

“Go on. I'll pay half when I can get 
it in the dressing-room.” 

Irene proffered the shilling. 

“We're very much obliged,’ said 
Jenny in an exaggeratedly mincing 
voice. ‘‘ We’re most awfully obliged 
to you, my good woman, for letting 
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us keep on being alive. Good after- 
noon.” 

The attendant glared. at the two 


girls as they sailed out sublimely im- 
pudent. 

In the entrance hall of the Paragon 
was Bill Shortcoat, looking very an- 
xious. 

‘““ Why, he’s got a lot more packages,” 
cried Jenny. ‘‘ What has he been 
doing ? ”’ 

“Ah, you come at last,’ sighed the 
Frenchman rapturously. “ I feared you 
think I am not the trouble.” 

“But you are. You’re a shocking 
trouble,” said Jenny. 

“ Not worthy of the bother, I meant 
to say,’’ Bill Shortcoat explained. ‘‘ So 
what do I do?” 

“T wouldn’t like to guess,” 
rupted Jenny sardonically. 

“What do I do? Why, buy more 
! You tell me nothing else 


inter- 


chocolates ! 
you like. So always will come choco- 
lates, until, my angel—you love me.” 

“I wish you'd buy yourself another 
coat,’’ said Jenny fervidly. ‘ I couldn’t 
love anyone that looks like a bit of toast 
on the end of a fork.”’ 

During tea the obnoxious coat was 
taken off, and, as without it the young 
Frenchman was really very well dressed 
and at the same time very amusing, 
Jenny and Irene began to enjoy the 
party after all. 

The chocolates were gathered to- 
gether into one large parcel and M. de 
Mourelle-Bazaine was persuaded to 
forward them by Parcels Delivery to 
Jenny’s home. 

Tea, however, came to an end, and 
the dreadful coat appeared again. 

“ You're not going to put it on,”’ said 
Jenny firmly. 

‘“ But it is so cold,”’ expostulated the 
owner. 

“ [don’t care if it’s like being drowned 
in ice-cream. You're not going to put on 
that coat. Can’t you leave it behind for 
the waiter ? He’ll think it’s a chamois- 
leather cloth been dropped.”’ 

“ Very well, for your sake, I leave it!” 

Jenny sighed with relief; but of 
course an officious waiter hurried after 
them as they were swinging out through 
the glass door into Piccadilly Circus, 
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and insisted on restoring the coat to its 
owner. 

“But you shan’t put it on!”’ said 
Jenny. ‘‘And now, hurry, because we've 
got to get into the theatre.”’ 

‘“‘ Ah, what shall I do without you ? 

“ You can put on that unnatural coat 
when we’ve gone,” replied Jenny. “ It'll 
take you all your time dodging Italian 
organ-men.” 

At the stage door Bill Shortcoat 
asked sadly if he could take them out 
to supper. 

“Not unless you can come in a 
proper coat,” Jenny declared. 

“T will, I will. I run round all the 
tailors.” 

“Yes, I should think that you was 
running round the tailor when you got 
that coat. Keep still next time, and he 
won’t be so free with his scissors.”’ 

After the performance Jenny and 
Irene came out cautiously, but Bill 
Shortcoat was there on the spot, im- 
mediately outside the stage-door, in a 
coat so long that it touched the ground. 

“T never told you to get a night- 
gown,” cried Jenny. ‘‘ You really area 
most unnatural man.”’ 
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“ Listen,’’ said the Frenchman, speak 
ing in a stifled voice. “‘ I have caught 


a bad cold in by dose. And I have a 
telegrab to call me hobe. I go this night 
in half-ad-hour. See be depart.” 

Jenny was almost sorry for Bill 
Shortcoat now. ‘‘ Shall we, Ireen ? ”’ 

“ If we go in a taxi, I don’t so much 
mind.” 

“ After all,” said Jenny, “ people do 
travel in funny coats, so perhaps it 
won’t matter so much.” 

They said good-bye to Bill Shortcoat 
in the murk of Charing Cross. At the 
last moment, he hurled from the window 
many more packages of chocolates. 
Then he sank back -out of sight. 

‘“T only hope they won’t think he’s 
walking in his sleep when he gets to 
Dover,” said Jenny. “ But that last 
one did look more like a night-gown 
than a coat. Oh, well, who cares ? He 
wasn’t a bad sort, was he ?’ 

‘Not so bad,”’ Irene admitted. 

“‘ Any old way, he made us laugh.” 

“ Rather ! ” 

“And I like laughing, I do,” said 
Jenny, as arm-in-arm the two friends 
crossed the roaring Strand. 

COMPTON MACKENZIE. 
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PASTORAL 


From an Old Picture 


~ EEN thro’ mellowing mists of distance 

S (When the shining hours of May 
Brought the lovers to the meadows, 

Where the quaint musicians play), 
He, with silver reed and ribbons, 
Silk-embroider’d coat of Pierre, 
She, with viol deck’d with flowers, 
Sing in time to every air. 
Here the dark-eyed wandering player, 
With his zither’s golden wires, 
Brings his clime’s rich atmosphere, 
Waking all their quivering fires. 





Fi Loatine scarf of Rosaline, 
Pirouette of jewel’d Suzanne, 

Glittering vest of sprightly Henri, 

Burnished curls of lightsome Jeanne, 

Gleam and mix like vivid fireflies, 

In the mazes of the dance, 

While the zephyr’s sportive kisses 

Kindle amorous word and glance. 

Light and colour, love and laughter, 

All the unchecked life of May, 

All the airs of gay Provence 

Speak from centuries away ! 


FRANCES TYRRELL-GILL. 
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ARMS AND 


THE MAN 


Should Military Service 
be Compulsory ? 








Epitor’s Note.—The proposals which Earl Roberts advocates regarding 
National Service form an appropriate preface to the succeeding arguments 
and counter-arguments which we are favoured to publish. Briefly, he 
suggests that between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one all able-bodied 
youths, without distinction of class or wealth, shall serve a continuous 
training of four months (for Infantry), followed during each of the next three 
years by a fortnight in camp with the Territorials, and later by a musketry 
course, with further drills as deemed necessary. 

The men so trained would be liable up to the age of thirty to be called out 
for Home Defence only. 

It is further stipulated that military and physical training should be 
compulsory at school or elsewhere for all youths between the ages of fourteen 








and eighteen. 


Men while undergoing training would be guaranteed by law against loss of 
employment, and the Regular Army and Navy, recruited as now by voluntary 


enlistment, would remain. 


The question put to our eminent contributors was— 


“DO YOU BELIEVE 


IN SOME FORM OF 


COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE?” 


THE Eart or DENBIGH. 

CERTAINLY do consider some 
form of Compulsory Military Ser- 
vice necessary unless means can 
be found, by sufficient pecuniary 

compensation and inducement, to keep 
the Territorial Force up to its proper 
standard. 

I doubt if this is possible without 
such an increase of expenditure as 
Parliament will not agree to. 

With compulsory service, every one, 
rich and poor, being under the same 
compulsion, not only would the numbers 
be increased but training could be pro- 
perly carried out. In the Territorial 





Artillery it is not possible at present to 
train the batteries properly, as they all 
have to comeout eitherat Whitsuntide or 
the beginning of August, to suit the con- 
venience of the men. The result is that 
there is not room on the few artillery 
ranges in existence and the military 
authorities are driven to such shifts as 
only allowing a large portion of the 
Territorial Artillery to practise in alter- 
nate years. It would be much better 
to reduce the force of territorial artillery 
and so greatly improve the training and 
quality of those batteries that are kept. 
If the large force of territorial artillery 
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is insisted on, then more money must 

be spent on it, or compulsion in some 

form introduced. 

If political leaders would have the 
courage and the honesty to come out 
and tell the people what 7s wanted, and 
explain that we do not require a huge 
conscript army on the Continental 
pattern, much good would be done. 
When, however, the leaders, for political 
reasons, keep on talking about “ con- 
scription ’’ and go about saying the 
country will never stand compulsion, 
everybody goes about repeating this as 
a sort of parrot-cry, and then of course 
the people say they will not have com- 
pulsion. Politicians may say what they 
like, but there is not one practical 
soldier, in every hundred whose opinions 
are worth having, who will say he is 
satisfied with the Territorial Force as it 
now is. 

DENBIGH, 
Col.-Comm. H. A. C. 
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ADMIRAL LorD C. BERESFORD. 
answer to your question is a 


Yy 
M decided and emphatic affirmative 
for the following reasons : 

The point to get before the public is 
this: that overhead warfare has re- 
volutionised the whole question of 
attack and defence. In the old days 
one talked of a two-power naval stan- 
dard, but now such a whittled-down 
margin as we possess is such as might 
very well be wiped out during a dog- 
watch. 

It is no good blinking the possibilities 
of defeat in the air. The vessels of an 


air-fleet are capable of dropping cylin- 
ders charged with some spirit such as 
petrol and ignited by a sensitive fuse. 
And it must be borne in mind that 
spirit on fire cannot be extinguished. 
It must burn out wherever aflame, even 
dropped and ignited on the 


on water : 
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Thames it would set fire to the wharves 


and many vessels on either bank ; 
dropped on the steel deck of a battleship 
the fire would do incalculable harm. 
For the same reason these new weapons 
are a terrible source of danger to ar- 
senals, magazines, barracks, towns, and 
even bodies of men. 

Consider, again, the possibilities of 
air-vessels as a scouting force. I have 
brought a fleet into an anchorage in 
such dense fog that vessels ahead and 
astern at only an interval of two cables 
were invisible. All signalling had to be 
done by sirens. But now a fleet could 
be easily located by aerial scouts, with- 
out the fleet being able to see the 
scouts, and destroyed at leisure. 

We must keep abreast of our rivals. 
Like must meet like. Whatever they 
build in the way of aeroplanes and air- 
ships, we must build. You must re- 
member that, in regard to the human 
element, we are at least sixteen years 
behind Germany. It is no use taking 
comfort from the thought that they lose 
Zeppelins nearly as fast as they build 
them. The point is that they have the 
human element—a large body of pilots, 
observers, artisans, trained during the 
last sixteen years. In this respect we 
have the same question which has 
affected the British Navy—shortage in 
personnel. It is useless building air- 
craft, as it is useless building Dread- 
noughts, unless you have the personnel 
toman them. It will take at least two 
years to train pilots, and longer to train 
artisans for building and duties in 
repair and maintenance, provided we 
create an air-fleet sufficient to our needs. 

To pass to another point. The 
enemies of National Service claim that 
it will destroy the voluntary system 
which has given us the material for our 
Regular Army as an expeditionary 
force. We who favour National Service 
have just as much right to say that it 
will do no such thing. I fully recognise 
the value of the voluntary system. 
When the Germans took Haow Chow 
they had to call for more volunteers 
such as are essential to an expeditionary 
force. As they could not get them, the 
military force left Haow Chow. But I 
can see no grounds for believing that an 
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adequate Home Force is going to 
destroy the spirit which goes to make 
our Regular Army. 

The Territorial Force is admittedly a 
failure. It is untrained and unable to 
cope with Continental soldiers. It is 
60,000 short of equipment, and I am not 
sure that you might not add 14,000 to 
that number and still not over-estimate 
the shortage. Moreover, our Regular 
Force has been reduced by 40,000 men. 
When it is admitted by authority that 
our Home Defence is unsatisfactory, 
then it is the right of every man to 
demand how far it is unsatisfactory and 
to insist that all deficiencies be made up. 

The First Sea Lord has departed from 
the traditional doctrines which laid 
down that the Navy should be sufficient 
to protect these shores from invasion. 
That being so, we are compelled to 
organise for meeting these new and 
dangerous tenets by providing an 
adequate Home Defence. Owing to 
the revolution which, as I have tried to 
show, has taken place in warfare, a most 
serious state of affairs exists, and one 
which can only be remedied by some 
form of National Service. What form ? 
Why, the form as laid down so ably and 
so energetically by Lord Roberts. I 
subscribe heartily to his propaganda, 
and consider that he has evolved a 
“machine ”’ which is the only possible 
one for meeting a most serious state of 
affairs. 

CHARLES BERESFORD. 


men 


Lorp NORTHCLIFFE. 


OF course I do. 
NORTHCLIFFE. 
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PROFESSOR ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 


I ™ wholly opposed to Compulsory 
Military Service. No time to 
give motives. 
ALFRED R. WALLACE. 


7 


Miss MARIE CORELLI. 


KNOW very little about the subject, 
but it seems plain to me that if 
other nations follow the policy of main- 
taining regular and efficient troops, and 
daily vaunt themselves to us as being 
“under arms” and ready to defend 
themselves at any moment, we shall 
surely be very foolish if we allow our- 
selves to remain in an undefended posi- 
tion. War, in my humble opinion, is a 
relic of barbarism—a selfish, cruel and 
murderous way of settling international 
difficulties ; but if it must be—if it has 
to be—no true patriot would wish to 
see the British Empire left unguarded 
and open to foreign attack. There- 
fore, under the existing condition of 
things, I believe Compulsory Service is 
necessary. 
The Territorial scheme appears to be 
a failure—and by those who know best 
about such matters I am told that it is 
impossible, as things are at present, to 
train Territorials to a sufficiently high 
standard of efficiency to be a really use- 
ful force. For one thing the supply of 
officers is totally inadequate, and officers 
cannot be properly instructed in the 
limited time available under immediate 
regulations. Territorials cannot under- 
stand military discipline till they have 
been embodied for some months under 
the tuition of Regulars, they would be 
almost powerless against Regular forces, 
and numbers would not compensate for 
inefficiency. A mere armed mob would 
be a source of weakness rather than 
strength to the nation. Compulsory 


Service would ensure a much more 
stringent form of training, and conse- 
quently greater efficiency ; and though 
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it might appear distasteful at first, it is 
possible that the more the men of the 
country are trained to arms, the better 
the moral and physical effect on those 
men. Instead of loafers lounging about 
with their coats pulled up behind and 
their hands in their pockets, we might 
have well-set-up, self-respecting men, 
who would be ashamed to be seen 
badly “turned out,” or shuffling and 
skulking along the streets with the air 
of escaped convicts, which is the 
common walk of our “ golden youth”’ 
to-day. 

The population of Great Britain is 
45,000,000, andsupposing that 20,000,000 
of these are able-bodied men, and that 
half a million are required for a con- 
script army, only 24 per cent. of 
the available male population would 
be affected. Surely this is not a very 
large percentage to ensure the safety 
of a great nation! If all the men who 
make a vital point of attending foot- 
ball matches in Great Britain were as 
eager and enthusiastic for national ser- 
vice as they are for their bets on this 
“play,” the scheme propounded by 
Lord Roberts might quickly come into 
being, and would prove a much more 
efficient force than the present Terri- 
torial Army. We take our national re- 
sponsibilities too lightly; and though, 
speaking as a woman, war and all deeds 
of violence are to me terrible, brutal 
and uncivilised, I nevertheless think 
that when danger threatens our beloved 
country we should be prepared to meet 
it, and that Compulsory National Ser- 
vice seems the best way, if not the only 
way, to lessen and perhaps avert the 
evil. Meanwhile there is a great deal 
of talk and more or less futile discussion ; 
surely it would be better to begin action 
rather than bandy words? To quote 
the well-known proverb—“ It’s no use 
locking the stable-door when the horse 
is stolen.” 


‘ 


MARIE CORELLI. 
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NORMAN ANGELL. 
] 4™ not in principle opposed to Com- 
pulsory Military Service, but I 
take strongly the ground that its neces- 
sity has not yet been demonstrated. It 
is commonly repeated that the voluntary 
principle has had a full trial. If by 
that we mean that all alternatives to 
compulsion have been exhausted, it 
simply is not true. The Territorials 
have never been paid for the time they 
give to their training, nor even indemni- 
fied for the sacrifices that they make. 
And until at least this much has been 
done, we cannot pretend that the alter- 
natives to compulsion have been ex- 
hausted. Everything seems to point to 
the fact that we could get all the men 
we could possibly need by the simple 
process of paying for them. I do not 
mean paying for them at the magnifi- 
cent rate of Is. 6d. a week or some such 
sum, but giving them outright Ios., 
I5s., or {1 a week, for whatever time it 
may be necessary to serve in camp or 
barracks. And it is a very open ques- 
tion whether such payment would not, 
in the end, be cheaper in every way than 
the complications which in our case 
would be introduced by compulsion 
more or less upon the Continental lines. 
I know that we are repeatedly told 
that there is no question of introducing 
compulsory service on Continental lines. 
But what is the great argument used by 
the National Service advocates, from 
Lord Roberts down? First and last it 
is the preposterousness of pitting our 
untrained men against foreign soldiers 
with a systematic training of from two 
to three years. And these same advo- 
cates pretend that all their arguments 
and claims would be satisfied if we could 
give our men four months’ training—and 
that apparently not in barracks! But 
the point we have to consider, and which 
we should honestly tackle, is this: If the 
arguments concerning the inferiority of 
training in our Territorials to Continental 
troops, now used by all those how advocate 
compulsion, are valid, nothing less than a 
year’s training in barracks will dispose of 

such arguments. 
I hope intending critics will note that 
I am not advocating a year’s training 
in barracks. I am merely saying that 
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when our troops have their four months’ 
compulsory training, the arguments of 
the National Service League will still 
hold just as good for training on the 
Continental scale. 

We have not taken the simple measure 
that any great private concern would 
take if it wanted to obtain an increase 
in the number of applicants for its 
service. If a railway needed a certain 
number of thousand new hands, it would 
quite know how to obtain them. And 
that means the State has not yet tried. 

If it is urged that Compulsory Military 
Service is not so much necessary as de- 
sirable, then I am afraid that much of 
the advocacy of the National Service 
League is not quite honest. I am afraid 
there is a good deal of very muddled 
thinking about the whole advocacy at 
present, and until both facts and reason- 
ing are clearer than they are I do not 
think that the League will obtain what 
it is working for. It certainly does not 
deserve to. NorMAN ANGELL. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 


Yes, thirty years from everybody 
for at most six hours a day, with 
reasonable holidays. 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 


ean 


HILairR#& BELLoc. 


OY’ March 8, 1909, during a debate on 

this subject in the House of 
Commons, I expressed the opinion that 
Universal Compulsory Service was not a 
strategical necessity for this country. 
It is, of course, a practical conclusion, 
and one which any considerable change 
in the international position of this 
country would modify, but nothing that 
has happened since that date seems to 
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me to modify that conclusion. J can 
best reply to the question which the 
Editor of THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
puts me by briefly re-stating the argu- 
ment I used on that occasion. 

The objects for which a military force 
exists in this country are threefold : 
First, the garrisoning of India and of a 
certain number of separate points scat- 
tered throughout the world; secondly, 
the meeting of a raid upon these Islands ; 
thirdly, the providing of an Expedition- 
ary Force for immediate action abroad. 

For none of these three objects does 
Universal Military Service seem to me 
necessary. 

The first is already provided for 
under the present system. The second 
can be met, and perhaps is met, by 
voluntary organisation of a militia type: 
for it must always be remembered that 
invasion in force would be strategically 
impossible until communication by sea 
was secured to the enemy, and such 
communication would not be secure 
until at the same time the enemy had 
the power to reduce the country through 
its trade, especially in food, without any 
necessity for invasion. It seems, there- 
fore, that a domestic force for the pro- 
tection of these shores alone need con- 
cern itself with nothing more jthan raid. 
The chances of such a raid are not small 
in my opinion ; its consequences would 
be very serious; but I have not yet 
seen arguments to show how Universal 
Service would provide a better deter- 
rent than a large voluntary force of the 
militia type, though I cannot but be- 
lieve that certain professional elements, 
particularly in artillery, would here be 
of advantage. 

The third element in our strategical 
problem seems to me the crux of the 
whole matter. How best can an Ex- 
peditionary Force of the type we need 
be provided ? 

I do not think Universal Service to be 
at present the right answer to that 
question, and that for these reasons : 

1. An Army of the conscript type 
cannot be used (and I think never has 
been used) save in defence of national 
existence. The strain it involves is too 
great for any community to undergo it 
for a lesser object, such as an oversea 
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expedition ; and, in point of fact, con- 
script armies are always so embar- 
rassed by the project of such expedi- 
tions that usually a voluntary element 
is introduced, or reliance is wholly 
placed on volunteers, or local mercen- 
aries are largely employed when these 
expeditions are undertaken. 

2. The country does not seem to need 
for its Expeditionary Force, nor would 
it use with immediate effect, the 
enormous masses which conscription 
provides. It seems rather to need a 
force of not less than 150,000 nor more 
than 200,000 men, and these consisting 
in a force immediately mobilisable and 
therefore including a very large propor- 
tion of men actually with the colours. 

I confine myself wholly to this stra- 
tegical ground, and I purposely leave 
aside any discussion of the civic effects, 
good or evil, of a system of conscription. 

HILAIRE BELLOC. 
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THE Rev. F. B. MEYER. 


po not think that any form of 
Compulsory National Service is 
necessary or desirable. 

1. Because our Navy is efficient for 
the defence of our shores. 

2. Because the experiences of other 
nations show that Compulsory Military 
Training withdraws men from useful 
occupation at the most critical time of 
life, when they should be preparing for 
their life-tasks, and so impoverishes the 
country ; whilst the system is a prolific 
parent of demoralisation. 

3. Because they that draw the sword 
perish by the sword, and a large stand- 
ing army would strongly tempt our 
rulers to enter into European offensive 
and defensive alliances, which would 
be our undoing; as in the past, when 
life and treasure have been drained 
from our country for European allies. 

4. Because our influence has been 
built up to this point apart from com- 
pulsory training ; and we shall hold it 
by our commerce. The world cannot 
afford to lose our custom, or risk the 
results of a great war. 
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5. Because the noble principles of 
arbitration are obtaining increasing pre- 
valence, and are likely to bring all wars 
to an end. F. B. MEYER. 


ADMIRAL Sir Percy Scott. 


] CONSIDER that some form of Com- 
pulsory Military Service is neces- 
sary. Percy Scott. 


Cot. J. W. Weston, M.P. 
(Who won the recent Kendal election on 
the issue—National Service). 

WING to Lord Roberts’s splendid 

efforts I think the country is 
slowly awakening to the necessity of 
doing something. A recommendation 
is made to Colonel Seely by the 
Labour group that the insurance of 
Territorials—both employer and em- 
ployed contribution—be paid by the 
State. I fear this would not make 
the difference, though it would cost 
£370,000. 

I think that 95 per cent. of officers and 
go per cent. of serving Territorials would 
vote strongly in favour of some form of 
compulsory service as the only way 
to get numbers and more efficiency. 
Why should Jersey with 50,000 people 
produce 2,500 well-trained men, by 
compulsion and without a murmur, 
while England with her forty million 
cannot raise 250,000 ? 

If the leaders of both parties would 
admit the need, and put the case 
fairly before the country, I feel sure 
our young fellows would not resent 
having to make some sacrifice for 
their country. J. W. WEsToNn. 


























Fortunate 
Yo um 


By William John Locke 


IItastratéo By Fréderick Gafoner 
“The Fortunate Youth,” lived with his mother, Mrs. 


y AUL KEGWORTHY, 
> Button, his step-father, Mr. Button, and six little Buttons, his half-brothers and 


sisters, in Budge Street, Bludston, a factory-town in Northern England. Little 
Paul is the victim of his mother’s venomous hatred. He suspects that the Buttons 
are not his real parents, and in his eleventh year this fancy receives great encourage- 
ment owing to his overhearing himself referred to as ‘‘ a poor little prince in a fairy-tale.” 

The same lady who has thus described him presents him with a cornelian heart. 
This ‘‘ talisman ’’ becomes his most treasured possession. Subsequently he is kicked 
into a factory, and reading books and dreaming that he is of noble birth become the 
solaces of his life. He keeps his tattered books in a hole in an old brickfield, and there 
one night meets Barney Bill, a wandering caravan merchant, who suggests that he shall 
set out in search of his high-born parents, and offers him a lift to London. This offer 
the boy accepts. 

On their leisurely travels they come upon an architect—Rowlatt by name—painting 
an old Warwickshire inn. Struck by Paul’s intelligence and his beautiful head and 
face, he gives him an introduction to Cyrus Rowlatt, R.A., with a view to his use as a 
model. Paul is soon in great demand among artists. Meanwhile he has taken leave of 
Barney Bill and lodges ‘‘ off the Euston Road,”’ where he is greatly admired by Jane 
Seddon, the thirteen-year-old daughter of the landlady. 

In the evenings Paul studies at the Polytechnic. One of his fellows on hearing that 
he is a model says, ‘‘ How beastly !”’ and henceforth avoids him. Paul, after talking 
this over with Jane, comes to the conclusion that his is an unmanly occupation and 








abruptly leaves the Life School. 


CHAPTER VI 


AUL’S model-self 
being dead, he re- 
garded it with 
complacency and 
set his foot on 

it, little doubting that it 

was another stepping- 
stone. He spoke loftily 
of his independence. 

“ But how are you going to earn your 
living ? ’’ asked Jane, the practical. 

“T shall follow one of the arts,’’ Paul 
replied. ‘‘ I think I am a poet, but I 
might be a painter or a musician.” 

“ You do sing and play lovely,” said 
Jane. 






He had recently purchased from a 
pawnshop a second-hand mandoline, 
which he had mastered by the aid of a 
sixpenny handbook, and he would play 
on it accompaniments to sentimental 
ballads which he sang in a high baritone. 

“T’ll not choose yet awhile,” said 
Paul, disregarding the tribute. ‘‘ Some- 
thing willhappen. The‘ moving finger’ 
will point os 

“What moving finger ? ” 

“ The finger of Destiny,” said Paul. 

And, as the superb youth predicted, 
something did happen a day or two 
afterwards. 

They were walking in Regent Street, 
and stopped, as was their wont, before a 
photographer’s window where portraits 
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of celebrities were exposed to view. 
Paul loved this window, had loved it 
from the moment of discovery, a couple 
of years before. It was a Temple of 
Fame. The fact of your portrait being 
exhibited, with your style and title 
printed below, marked you as one of the 
great ones of the earth. Often he had 
said to Jane: ‘‘ When I am there you'll 
be proud, won't you?” 

And she had looked up to him ador- 
ingly and wondered why he was not 
there already. 

It was Paul’s habit to scrutinise the 
faces of those who had achieved great- 
ness: Archbishops, Field-Marshals, 
Cabinet Ministers, and to speculate on 
the quality of mind that had raised them 
to their high estate ; and often he would 
shift his position, so as to obtain a 
glimpse of his own features in the plate- 
glass window, and compare them with 
those of the famous. Thus he would 
determine that he had the brow of the 
divine, the nose of the statesman and 
the firm lips of the soldier. It was a 
stimulating pastime. He was born to 
great things ; but to what great things 
he knew not. The sphere in which his 
glory should be fulfilled was as yet 
hidden in the mists of time. 

But this morning, instead of roving 
over the illustrious gallery, his eye 
caught and was fascinated by a single 
portrait. He stood staring at it for a 
long time, lost in the thrill of thought. 

At last Jane touched his arm. “‘ What 
are you looking at ? ”’ 

He pointed. “‘ Do you see that?” 

“Yes. It’s—” She named an 
eminent actor, then in the heyday of his 
fame, of whom legend hath it that his 
photographs were bought in thousands 
by love-lorn maidens who slept with 
them beneath their pillows. 

Paul drew her away from the little 
knot of idlers clustered round the 
window. ‘‘ There’s nothing that that 
man can do that I can’t do,” said Paul. 

“You’re twenty times better look- 
ing,” said Jane. 

“‘T have more intelligence,’ said Paul. 

“ Of course,”’ said Jane. 

“I’m going to be an actor,” said 
Paul. 

“Oh!” cried Jane in sudden rapture. 
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Then her sturdy common-sense asserted 
itself. ‘‘ But can you act ? ” 

“I’m sure I could, if I tried. You’ve 
only got to have the genius to start with 
and the rest is easy.” 

As she did not dare question his 
genius, she remained silent. 

“I’m going to be an actor,” said he, 
“and when I’m not acting I shall be a 
poet.” 

In spite of her adoration Jane could 
not forbear a shaft of raillery. ‘‘ You'll 
leave yourself some time to be a musi- 
cian, won’t you?” 

He laughed. His alert and retentive 
mind had seized, long ago, on Rowlatt’s 
recommendation at the Little Bear Inn, 
and he had developed, perhaps _half- 
consciously, a half sense of humour. A 
whole sense, however, is not congruous 
with the fervid beliefs and soaring am- 
bitions of eighteen. Your sense of 
humour, that delicate percipience of 
proportion, that subrident check on im- 
pulse, that touch of the divine fellow- 
ship with human frailty, is a thing of 
mellower growth. It is a solvent and 
not an excitant. It does not stimulate 
to sublime effort ; but it can cool raging 
passion. It can take the salt from 
tears, the bitterness from judgment, 
the keenness from despair; but in its 
universal manifestation it would effec- 
tually stop a naval engagement. 

Paul laughed. ‘“‘ You mustn’t think 
I brag too much, Jane,” said he. ‘“‘ For 
anybody else I know what I say would 
be ridiculous. But for me it’s different. 
I’m going to beagreat man. I knowit. 
If I’m not going to be a great actor, I 
shall be a great something else. God 
doesn’t put such things into people’s 
heads for nothing. He didn’t take me 
from the factory in Bludston and set 
me here with you, walking up Regent 
Street, like a gentleman, just to throw 
me back into the gutter.” 

“ But who said you were going back 
to the gutter ? ”’ asked Jane. 

“Nobody. I wanted to get right 
with myself. But—that getting right 
with oneself—do you think it ego-- 
tistic ? ”’ 

“‘T don’t quite know what that is.” 

He defined the term. 

“No,” she said seriously. 
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“T don’t 
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think itis. Everybody has got a self to 
consider. I don’t look on it as ego- 
what-d’-you-call-it to strike out for 
myself instead of going on helping 
mother to mind the shop. So why 
should you ? ”’ 

“ Besides, I owe a duty to my parents, 
don’t I?” he asked eagerly. 

But here Jane took her own line. “I 
can’t see that you do, considering that 
they’ve done nothing for you.” 

“ They’ve done everything for me,” 
he protested vehemently. ‘“‘ They’ve 
made me what I am.”’ 

“ But they didn’t take much trouble 
about it,’’ said Jane. 

They squabbled for a while after the 
manner of boy and girl. At last she 
cried: ‘‘ Don’t you see I’m proud of 
you for yourself and not for your silly 
old parents? What have they got to 
do with me? And besides, you'll never 
find them.” 

“T don’t think you know what you’re 
talking about,’ he said loftily. “‘ It is 
time we were getting home.” 

He walked on for some time stiffly, his 
head in the air, not condescending to 
speak. She had uttered blasphemy. 
He would find his parents, he vowed to 
himself, if only to spite Jane. Pre- 
sently his ear caught a little sniff, and 
looking down, he saw her dabbing her 
eyes with her handkerchief. His heart 
softened at once. ‘‘ Never mind,” said 
he. ‘‘ You didn’t mean it.” 

“It’s only because I love you, Paul,” 
she murmured wretchedly. 

“ That’s all right,” he said. “ Let us 
go in here’’-—they were passing a 
confectioner’s—‘‘ and we'll have some 
jam-puffs.” 


Paul went to his friend Rowlatt, who 
had already heard, through one of his 
assistants who had a friend in the Life 
School, of the dramatic end of the 
model’s career. 

“T quite sympathise with you,” 
Rowlatt laughed. ‘‘ I’ve wondered how 


you stuck it so long. What are you 
going to do now?” 

“I’m going on the stage.” 

“ How are you going to get there ? ”’ 

“T don’t know,” said Paul, “‘ but if I 
knew an actor, he would be able to tell 
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me. I thought perhaps you might 
know an actor.” 

““ T do—one or two,”’ replied Rowlatt ; 
“but they’re just ordinary actors— 
not managers; and I shouldn’t think 
they'd be able to do anything for you.” 

““ Except what I say,” Paul persisted. 
““ They'll tell me how one sets about 
being an actor.” 

Rowlatt scribbled a couple of intro- 
ductions on visiting-cards, and Paul 
went away satisfied. He called on the 
two actors. The first, in atrabiliar 
mood, advised him to sweep crossings, 
black shoes, break stones by the road- 
side, cart manure, sell tripe or stocks and 
shares, blow out his brains, rather than 
enter a profession over whose portals 
was inscribed the legend, Lasciate 
ogni speranza—he snapped his finger 
and thumb to summon memory as if it 
were a dog. 

““__ Vou che tntrate,”’ continued Paul, 
delighted at showing off the one Italian 
tag he had picked up from his reading. 
And filled with one of the purest joys of 
the young literary life and therefore un- 
touched by pessimistic counsel, he left 
the despairing actor. 

The second, a brighter and more 
successful man, talked with Paul for a 
long time about all manner of things. 
Having no notion of his antecedents, he 
assumed him to be a friend of Rowlatt 
and met him on terms of social equality. 
Paul expanded like a flower to the sun. 
It was the first time he had spoken with 
an educated man on common ground— 
a man to whom the great imaginative 
English writers were familiar friends, 
who ran from Chaucer to Lamb and from 
Dryden to Browning with amazing 
facility. The strong wine of allusive 
talk mounted to Paul’s brain. Tingling 
with excitement, he brought out his 
small artillery of scholarship and ac- 
quitted himself so well that his host sent 
him off with a cordial letter to a manager 
of his acquaintance. 

The letter opened the difficult door of 
the theatre. His absurd beauty of face 
and figure, a far greater recommenda- 
tion in the eyes of the manager, who had 
begun rehearsals for an elaborate ro- 
mantic production, than a knowledge of 
The Faérie Queene, obtained for him an 
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immediate engagement—to walk on as 
a gilded youth of Italy in two or three 
scenes at a salary of thirty shillings a 
week. Paul went home and spread 
himself like a young peacock before 


Jane, and said: ‘I am an actor.” 
The girl’s eyes glowed. “ You are 
wonderful.” 


“No, not I,” replied Paul modestly. 
“It is my. star.” 

““ Have you got a big part ?”’ asked 
Jane. 

He laughed pityingly, sweeping back 
his black curls. ‘‘ No, you silly, I 
haven’t any lines to speak ’’—he had at 
once caught up the phrase—‘‘ I must 
begin at the beginning. Every actor 
has to do it.” 

“You'll get mother and me orders to 
come and see you, won’t you ? ” 

“You shall have a box,” declared 
Paul the magnificent. 





Thus began a new phase in the career 
of Paul Kegworthy. After the first few 
days of bewilderment on the bare, bleak 
stage, where oddments of dilapidated 
furniture served to indicate thrones 
and staircases and palace doors and 
mossy banks; where men and women 
in ordinary costume behaved towards 
one another in the most ridiculous way 
and went through unintelligible actions 
with phantom properties; where the 
actor-manager would stop in the breath 
of an impassioned utterance and cry out, 
“Oh, my God ! stop that hammering ! ” 
where nothing looked the least bit in the 
world like the lovely ordered picture he 
had been accustomed to delight in from 
the shilling gallery—after the first few 
days he began to focus this strange 
world and to suffer its fascination. And 
he was proud of the silent part allotted 
to him, a lazy lute-player in attendance 
on the great lady, who lounged about on 
terrace steps in picturesque attitudes. 

He was glad that he was not an unim- 
portant member of the crowd of cour- 
tiers who came on in a bunch and bowed 
and nodded and pretended to talk to one 
another and went off again. He rea- 
lised that he would be in sight of the 
audience all the time. It did not strike 


him that the manager was using him 
merely as a piece of decoration. 
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One day, however, at rehearsal the 
leading lady said: ‘ If my lute-player 
could play a few chords here—or the 
orchestra for him—it would help me 
tremendously. I’ve got all this long 
cross with nothing to say.” 

Paul seized his opportunity. 
play the mandoline,”’ said he. 

“Oh, can you?” said the manager, 
and Paul was handed over to the musical 
director, and the next day rehearsed 
with a real instrument which he twanged 
in the manner prescribed. He did not 
fail to announce himself to Jane as a 
musician. 

Gradually he found his feet among 
the heterogeneous band who walk on at 
London theatres. Some were frankly 
vulgar, some were pretentiously genteel, 
a good many were young men of gentle 
birth from the public schools and 
Universities. Paul’s infallible instinct 
drew him into timid companionship with 
the last. He knew little of the things 
they talked about, golf and cricket pros- 
pects, and the then brain-baffling Ibsen, 
but he listened modestly, hoping to 
learn. He reaped the advantage of 
having played “‘ the sedulous ape”’ to 
his patrons of the studios. His tricks 
were somewhat exaggerated ; his sweep 
of the hat when ladies passed him at the 
stage-door entrance was lower than 
custom deems necessary; he was 
quicker in courteous gesture than the 
young men from the Universities ; he 
bowed more deferentially to an inter- 
locutor than is customary outside Court 
circles ; but they were all the tricks of 
good breeding. More than one girl 
asked if he were of foreign extraction. 
He remembered Rowlatt’s question of 
years ago, and, as then, he felt curiously 
pleased. He confessed to an exotic 
strain: to Italian origin. Italy was 
romantic. When he obtained a line 
part and he appeared on the bill, he 
took the opportunity of changing a name 
linked with unpleasant associations 
which he did not regard as his own. 
Kegworthy was cast into the limbo of 
common things, and he became Paul 
Savelli. But this was later. 

He made friends at the theatre. Some 
of the women, by petting and flattery, 
did their best to spoil him; but Paul 
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“You haven’t come any nearer finding your ’igh-born parents? ”—there was a twinkle in his 


“Yave yer?” said Barney Bill, e put on his hat at a comfortable but 


rakish angle. He looked like a music-hall humerist (/age 57). 
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was too ambitious, too much absorbed 
in his dream of greatness and his di- 
lettante literary and musical pursuits, 
too much yet of a boy to be greatly 
affected. What he prized far more 
highly than feminine blandishments was 
the new comradeship with his own sex. 
Instinctively he sought them, as a sick 
dog seeks grass, unconsciously feeling 
the need of them in his mental and moral 
development. Besides, the attitude of 
the women reminded him of that of the 
women painters in his younger days. 
He had no intention of playing the 
pet monkey again. His masculinity 


revolted. The young barbarian 
clamoured. A hard day on the river 


he found much more to his taste than 
sporting in the shade of a Kensington 
flat over tea and sandwiches with no 
matter how sentimental an Amaryllis. 
Jane, who had seen the performance, 
though not from a box, a couple of 
upper-circle seats bemg all that Paul 
could obtain from the acting manager, 
and had been vastly impressed by Paul’s 
dominating position in the stage fairy- 
world, said to him, with a sniff that 
choked a sigh: ‘‘ Now that you’ve got 
all those pretty girls around you, I sup- 
pose you soon won’t think of me any 
longer ? ”’ 

Paul waved the dreaded houris away 
as though they were midges. “I’m 
sick of girls,” he replied in a tone of such 
sincerity that Jane tossed her head. 

“Oh? Then I suppose you lump me 
with the rest and are sick of me too ? ”’ 

“Don’t worry a fellow,” said Paul. 
“* You're not a girl—not in that sense, I 
mean. You're a pal.” 

““ Anyway, they’re lots prettier than 
what I am,” she said defiantly. 

He looked at her critically, after the 
brutal manner of obtuse boyhood, and 
beheld an object quite agreeable to 
the sight. Her Londoner’s ordinarily 
colourless cheeks were flushed, her blue 
eyes shone bright, her little chin was in 
the air and her parted lips showed a 
flash of white teeth. She wore a neat 
simple blouse and skirt and held her 
slim, half-developed figure taut. Paul 
shook his head. “ Jolly few of them— 
without grease-paint on.” 

“ But you see them all painted up.” 
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He burst into laughter. “ Then 
they’re beastly, near by! You silly 
kid, don’t you know? We've got to 
make up, otherwise no one in front 
would be able to see our mouths and 
noses and eyes. From the front we 
look lovely ; but close to we’re horrors.”’ 

“Well, how should I know that ? ”’ 
asked Jane. 

“You couldn’t unless you saw us— 
or were told. But now you know.” 

“Do you look beastly too ? ” 

“ Vile,”’ he laughed. 

“I’m glad I didn’t think of going on 
the stage,”’ she said, childish yet very 
feminine unreason combining with 
atavistic puritanism. ‘‘ I shouldn't like 
to paint my face.”’ 

“You get used to it,” said Paul, the 
experienced. 

“| think it horrid to paint your face.” 

He swung to the door—they were in 
the little parlour behind the shop—a 
flash of anger on his face. ‘If you 
think everything I do horrid, I can’t 
talk to you.” 

He marched out. Jane suddenly 
realised that she had behaved badly. 
She whipped herself. She had behaved 
atrociously. Of course she had been 
jealous of the theatre girls ; but had he 
not been proving to her all the time in 
what small account he held them ? 
And now he had gone. At seventeen a 
beloved gone for an hour is a beloved 
gone for ever. She rushed to the foot 
of the stairs on which his ascending 
steps still creaked. 

~ feat” 

** Yes.” 

“Come back! Do come back!” 

Paul came back and followed her into 
the parlour. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. 

He graciously forgave her, having 
already arrived at the mature con- 
clusion that females were unaccountable 
folk whose excursions into unreason 
should be regarded by man with pitying 
indulgence. And in spité of the serious- 
ness with which he took himself he was 
a sunny-tempered youth. 


Barney Bill, putting into the Port of 
London, so to speak, in order to take in 
cargo, also visited the theatre. He 
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waited, by arrangement, for Paul out- 
side the stage door, and Paul, coming 
out, linked arms and took him to a 
blazing bar in Piccadilly Circus and min- 
istered to his thirst, with a princely air. 

“It seems rum,” said Bill, wiping his 
lips with the back of his hand, after a 
mighty pull at the pint tankard—‘ it 
seems rum that you should be standing 
me drinks at a swell place like this. It 
seems only yesterday that you was a 
two-penn’orth of nothing jogging along 
o’ me in the old bus.” 

“T’ve moved a bit since then, haven’t 
I?” said Paul. 

“You have, sonny,” said Barney 
Bill. ‘‘ But ’’—he sighed and looked 
around the noisy glittering place, at 
the smart barmaids, the _ well-clad 
throng of loungers, some in evening 
dress, the half-dozen gorgeous ladies 
sitting with men at little tables by the 
window—‘‘ I thinks as how you gets 
more real happiness in a quiet village 
pub, and the beer is cheaper, and— 
gorblimey ! ” 

He ran his finger between his stringy 
neck and the frayed stand-up collar 
that would have sawn his head off but 
for the toughness of his hide. To do 
Paul honour he had arrayed himself in 
his best—a wondrously cut and heavily- 
braided morning coat and lavender- 
coloured trousers of eccentric shape, and 
a funny little billycock hat too small for 
him, and a thunder-and-lightning neck- 
tie, all of which he had purchased nearly 
twenty years ago to grace a certain 
wedding at which he had been best man. 
Since then he had worn the Nessus 
shirt of a costume not more than half- 
a-dozen times. The twisted, bright- 
eyed little man, so obviously ill at ease 
in his amazing garb, and the beautiful 
youth, debonair in his well-fitting blue 
serge, formed a queer contrast. 

“Don’t you never long for the wind 
of God and the smell of the rain?” 
asked Barney Bill. 

““T haven’t the time,” said Paul. 
“I’m busy all day long.” 

“ Well, well,” said Barney Bill, “‘ the 
fellow wasn’t far wrong who said it 
takes all sorts to make a world. There 
are some as likes electric light and some 
as likes the stars. Gimme the stars.” 
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And in his countryman’s way he set the 
beer in his tankard swirling round and 
round before he put it again to his lips. 

Paul sipped his beer reflectively. 
“You may find happiness and peace of 
soul under the stars,” said he, sagely, 
“and if I were a free agent I’d join you 
to-morrow. But you can’t find fame. 
You can’t rise to great things. I want 
to—well, I don’t quite know what I 
want to do,” he laughed, “ but it’s 
something big.” 

“Yuss, my boy,” said Barney Bill. 
‘“‘T understand. You was always like 
that. You haven’t come any nearer 
finding your ’igh-born parents ? ’— 
there was a twinkle in his eyes—“‘ ’ave 
yer?” 

“T’m not going to bother any more 
about them, whoever they are,’’ said 
Paul, lighting a cigarette. ‘“‘ When I 
was a kid I used to dream that they 
would find me and do everything for me. 
Now I’m a man with experience of life, 
I find that I’ve got to do everything 
for myself. And by George! ’’—he 
thumped the bar and smiled the radiant 
smile of the young Apollo—* I’m going 
to do it.” 

Barney Bill took off his Luke’s iron 
crown of a billycock hat and scratched 
his cropped and grizzled head. ‘‘ How 
old are you, sonny ? ”’ 

“Nearly nineteen,’’ said Paul. 

“ By Gosh!” said Barney Bill. 

He put on his hat at a comfortable 
but rakish angle. He looked like a 
music-hall humorist. A couple of the 
gorgeous ladies giggled. 

“Yes,” said he, “‘ you’re a man with 
an experience of life—and nobody can 
do nothing for you but yerself. Poor 
old Barney Bill has been past helping 
you this many a year.” 

“ But I owe everything to you!’ 
cried Paul, boyishly. “If it hadn’t 
been for you, I should still be working 
in that factory at Bludston.” 

Bill winked and nodded acquiescence 
as he finished his tankard. 

“T’ve often wondered—since I’ve 
grown up—what induced you to take 
me away. What was it? ”’ 

Bill cocked his head on one side and 
regarded him queerly. ‘“‘ Now you're 
arsking,”’ said he. 
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Paul persisted. ‘‘ You must have 

had some reason.’ 
‘““T suppose I was interested in them 

parents of yours,’’ said Barney Bill. 

And that was all he would say on the 
subject. 

The days went on. The piece had 
run through the summer and autumn, 
and Paul, a favourite with the manage- 
ment, was engaged for the next pro- 
duction. At rehearsal one day the 
author put in a couple of lines, of which 
he was given one to speak. He now 
was in very truth an actor. Jane could 
no longer taunt him in her naughty 
moods (invariably followed by bitter 
repentance) with playing a dumb part 
like a trained dog. He had a real part, 
typewritten and done up in a brown- 
paper cover, which was handed to him, 
with lack of humour, by the assistant 
stage-manager. In view of his own 
instantaneous success he tried to per- 
suade Jane to go on the stage; but 
Jane had no artistic ambitions, to say 
nothing of her disinclination to paint 
her face. She preferred the prosaic 
reality of stenography and typewriting. 

No sphere could be too dazzling for 
Paul ; he was born to great things, the 
consciousness of his high destiny being 
at once her glory and her despair ; but, 
as regards herself, her outlook on life 
was cool and sober. Paul was peacock 
born ; it was for him to strut about in 
iridescent plumage. She was a humble 
daw-and knew her station. It must be 
said that Paul held out the stage as a 
career more on account of the social 
status that it would give to Jane than 
through a belief in her histrionic possi- 
bilities. He too, fond as he was of the 
girl with whom he had grown up, 
recognised the essential difference be- 
tween them. She was as pretty, as 
sensible, as helpful a little daw as ever 
chattered; but the young peacock 
never for an instant forgot her daw-dom. 

Jane’s profound commonsense reaped 
its reward the following spring when 
she found herself obliged to earn her 
livelihood. Her mother died, and the 
shop was sold, and an aunt in Crickle- 
wood offered Jane a home, on condition 
that she paid for her keep. This she 
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was soon able to do when she obtained a 
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situation with a business firm in the city. 
The work was hard and the salary small ; 
but Jane had a brave heart and held 
her head high. In her simple philosophy 
life was work, and dreaming an oc- 


casional luxury. Her mother’s death 
grieved her deeply, for she was a girl 
of strong affections, and the breaking 
up of her life with Paul seemed an 
irremediable catastrophe. 

“It’s just as well,’ said her aunt, 
“that there’s an end of it, or you'd be 
making a fool of yourself over that 
young actor chap with his pretty face. 
I don’t hold with any of them.” 

But Jane was too proud to reply. 

On their last night together in. the 
Barn Street house they sat alone in the 
little back parlour as they had done for 
the last six years—all their impression- 
able childish days. It was the only 
home that Paul had known, and he 
felt the tragedy of its dissolution. They 
sat on the old horsehair sofa, behind 
the table, very tearful, very close to- 
gether in spirit, holding each other’s 
hands. They talked as the young talk 

and the old, for the matter of that. 

She trembled at his wants unminis- 
tered to in his new lodgings. He 
waved away prospective discomfort : 
what did it matter? He was a man 
and could rough it. It was she herself 
whose loss would be irreparable. She 
sighed ; he would soon forget her. He 
vowed undying remembrance by all his 
gods. Some beautiful creature of the 
theatre would carry him off. He 
laughed at such an absurdity. Jane 
would always be his confidante, his 
intimate. Even though they lived 
under different roofs, they would meet 
and have their long happy jaunts to- 
gether. Jane said dolefully that it 
could only be on Sundays, as their 
respective working hours would never 
correspond—‘ And you haven’t given 
me your Sundays for a year,’’ she 
added. Paul slid from the dark theme 
and, to comfort her, spoke glowingly of 
the future, when he should have 
achieved his greatness. He would give 


her a beautiful house with carriages and 
servants, and she would not have to work. 

“ But if you are not there, what’s the 
” she said. 


good of anything ? 
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“T’ll come to see you, silly dear,” he 
replied ingenuously. 

Before they parted for the night she 
threw her arms round his neck im- 
pulsively. ‘‘ Don’t quite forget me, 
Paul. It would break my heart. I’ve 
only you left now poor mother’s gone.” 

Paul kissed her and vowed again. He 
did not vow that he would be a brother 
to her, though to the girl’s heart it 
seemed as if he did. The little girl was 
aching for a note in his voice that never 
came. Now, ninety-nine youths in a 
hundred who held, at such a senti- 
mental moment, a comely and not un- 
cared-for maiden in their arms, would 
have lost their heads (and their hearts) 
and vowed in the desired manner. But 
Paul was different, and Jane knew it, to 
her sorrow. He was by no means 
temperamentally cold: far from it. 
But, you see, he lived intensely in his 
dream, and only on its outer fringe had 
Jane her place. In the heart of it, 
hidden in amethystine mist, from which 
only flashed the diadem on her hair, 
dwelt the exquisite, the incomparable 
lady, the princess who should share his 
kingdom, while he knelt at her feet and 
worshipped her and kissed the rosy tips 
of her calm fingers. So, as it never 
entered his head to kiss the finger-tips 
of poor Jane, it never entered his head 
to fancy himself in love with her. 
Therefore, when she threw herself into 
his arms, he hugged her in a very sincere 
and brotherly way, but kissed her with 
a pair of cast lips of Adonis. Of course 
he would never forget her. Jane went 
to bed and sobbed her heart out. Paul 
slept but little. The breaking up of 
the home meant the end of many pre- 
cious and gentle things, and without 
them he knew that his life would be the 
poorer. And he vowed once more, to 
himself, that he would never prove dis- 
loyal to Jane. 

While he remained in London he saw 
what he could of her, sacrificing many a 
Sunday’s outing with the theatre folk. 
Jane, instinctively aware of this, and 
finding in his demeanour, after examin- 
ing it with femininely jealous, micro- 
scopic eyes, nothing perfunctory, was 
duly grateful and gave him of her girlish 
best. She developed very quickly after 
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her entrance into the world of struggle. 
Very soon it was the woman and not the 
child who listened to the marvellous 
youth’s story of the wonders that would 
be. She never again threw herself into 
his arms, and he never again called her 
a “dear.” She was dimly aware of 
change, though she knew that the world 
could hold no other man for her. But 
Paul was not. 
And then Paul went on tour. 


CHAPTER VII 


AUL had been four years on the 
stage. Save as a memory they 
had as little influence on the 

colour of his after-life as his years at 
Bludston or his years in the studios. 


He was the man born to be king. The 
attainment of his kingdom alone 
mattered. The intermediary phases 


were of no account. It had been a 
period of struggle, hardship and, as far 
as the stage itself was concerned, dis- 
illusion. After the first year or so, the 
goddess Fortune, more fickle in Theatre- 
land, perhaps, than anywhere else, 
passed him by. London had no use for 
his services, especially when it learned 
that he aspired to play parts. It even 
refused him the privilege of walking on 
and understudying. He drifted into 
the provinces, where, when he obtained 
an engagement, he found more scope 
for his ambitions. Often he was out; 
and purchased with his savings the 
bread of idleness. He knew the deso- 
lation of the agent’s dingy stairs; he 
knew the heartache of the agent’s dingy 
outer office. 

He was familiar, too, with bleak re- 
hearsals, hours of listless waiting for his 
little scenes ; with his powerlessness to 
get into his simple words the particular 
intonation required by an overdriven 
producer. Familiar, too, with long and 
hungry Sunday railway journeys when 
pious refreshment-rooms were shut ; with 
little mean towns like Bludston, where 
he and three or four of the company 
shared the same mean theatrical lodg- 
ings; with the dirty, insanitary theatres ; 
with the ceaseless petty jealousies and 
bickerings of the ill-paid itinerant 
troupe. The discomforts affected Paul 
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but little ; he had never had experience 
of luxuries, and the life itself was silken 
ease compared with what it would have 
been but for Barney Bill’s kidnapping. 
It never occurred to him to complain of 
nubbly bed and ill-cooked steak and 
crowded and unventilated dressing- 
rooms; but it always struck him as 
being absurd that such should continue 
to be the lot of one predestined to great- 
ness. There was some flaw in the 
working of destiny. It puzzled him. 

Once indeed, being out, but having an 
engagement ahead, and waiting for 
rehearsals to begin, he had found him- 
self sufficiently prosperous to take a 
third-class ticket to Paris, where he 
spent a glorious month. But the pros- 
perity never returned, and he had to 
live on his memories of Paris. 

During these years books were, as 
ever, his joy and his consolation. He 
taught himself French and a little Ger- 
man. He read history, philosophy, a 
smattering of science, and interested 
himself in politics. So aristocratic a 
personage naturally had passionate Tory 
sympathies. Now and again—but not 
often, for the. theatrical profession is 
generally Conservative—he came across 
a furious Radical in the company and 
tasted the joy of fierce argument. Now 
and again, too, he came across a young 
woman of high modern cultivation, and 
once or twice narrowly escaped wreck- 
ing his heart on the Scylline rock of her 
intellect. It was only when he dis- 
covered that she had lost her head over 
his romantic looks, and not over his 
genius and his inherited right to leader- 
ship, that he began to question her 
intellectual sincerity. And there is 
nothing to send love scuttling away with 
his quiver between his legs like a note of 
interrogation of that sort. The only 
touch of the morbid in Paul was his re- 
sentment at owing anything to his mere 
personal appearance. He could not 
escape the easy chaff of his fellows on 
his “ fatal beauty.”” He dreaded the 
horrible and hackneyed phrase which 
every fresh intimacy either with man or 
woman would inevitably evoke, and he 
hated it beyond reason. There was a 
tour during which he longed for small- 
pox or a broken nose or facial paralysis, 
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so that no woman should ever look at 
him again and no man accuse him in 
vulgar jest. 

He played small utility parts and 
understudied the leading man. On the 
rare occasions when he played the lead, 
he made no great hit. The company did 
not, after the generous way of theatre 
folk, surround him, when the perform- 
ance was over, with a chorus of con- 
gratulation. The manager would say, 
“ Quite all right, my boy, as far as it 
goes, but still wooden. You must get 
more life intoit.”” And Paul, who knew 
himself to be a better man in every way 
than the actor whose part he was play- 
ing, just as in his childhood days he 
knew himself to be a better man than 
Billy Goodge, could not understand the 
general lack of appreciation. Then he 
remembered the early struggles of the 
great actors: Edmund Kean, who on 
the eve of his first appearance at Drury 
Lane cried, “‘ If I succeed I shall go 
mad!’”’; of Henry Irving (then at his 
zenith) and the five hundred parts. he 
had played before he came to London ; 
he recalled also the failure of Disraeli’s 
first speech in the House of Commons 
and his triumphant prophecy. He had 
dreams of that manager on his bended 
knees, imploring him, with prayerful 
hands and streaming eyes, to play 
Hamlet at a salary of a thousand a week 
and of himself haughtily snapping his 
fingers at the paltry fellow. 

Well, which one of us who has ever 
dreamed at all has not had such dreams 
at twenty? Let him cast at Paul the 
first stone. 

And then, you must remember, Paul’s 
faith in his vague but glorious destiny 
was the dynamic force of his young life. 
Its essential mystery kept him alert 
and buoyant. His keen, self-centred 
mind realised that his search on the 
stage for the true expression of his 
genius was only empirical. If he failed 
there, it was for him to try a hundred 
other spheres until he found the right 
one. But just as in his childish days 
he could not understand why he was 
not supreme in everything, so now he 
could not appreciate the charge of wooden 
inferiority brought against him by 
theatrical managers. 








Jane threw her arms round his neck impulsively. “Don’t quite forget me, Paul. It would 
break my heart.” Paul hugged her in a very sincere and brotherly way (age 59). 
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He had been on the stage about three 
years when for the first time in his 
emancipated life something like a 
calamity befell him. He lost Jane. 
Like most calamities it happened in a 
foolishly accidental manner. He re- 
ceived a letter from Jane during the last 
three weeks of a tour—they always kept 
up an affectionate but desultory corres- 
pondence—giving a new address. The 
lease of her aunt’s house having fallen 
in, they were moving to the south side 
of London. When he desired to answer 
the letter, he found he had lost it and 
could not remember the suburb, much 
less the street and number, whither 
Jane had migrated. A letter posted to 
the old address was returned through 
the post. The tour over, being again 
in London, he went on an errand 
of inquiry to Cricklewood, found the 
house empty and the neighbours and 
tradespeople ignorant. The poorer 
classes of London in their migrations 
seldom leave a trail behind them. Their 
correspondence being rare, it is not 
within their habits of life to fill up post- 
office forms with a view to the forward- 
ing of letters. He could not write to 
Jane because he did not in the least 
know where she was. 

He reflected with dismay that Jane 
could, for the same reason, no longer 
write to him. Ironic chance had so 
arranged that the landlady with whom 
he usually lodged in town, and whose 
house he used as a permanent address, 
had given up letting lodgings at the 
beginning of the tour, and had drifted 
into the limbo of London. Jane’s only 
guide to his whereabouts had been the 
tour-card which he had sent her as 
usual, giving dates and theatres. And 
the tour was over. On the chance that 
Jane, not hearing from him, should 
address a letter to the last theatre on 
the list, he communicated at once with 
the local management. But as local 
managements of provincial theatres 


shape their existences so as to avoid 
responsibilities of any kind, save the 
maintenance of their bars and the de- 
duction of their percentages from the 
box-office receipts, Paul knew that it 
was ludicrous to expect it to interest 
itself in the correspondence of an obscure 
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member of a fourth-rate company which 
had once played to tenth-rate business 
within its mildewed walls... Being young, 
he wrote also to the human envelope 
containing the essence of stale beer, 
tobacco and lethargy that was the stage 
doorkeeper. But he might just as well 
have written to the station-master or 
the municipal gasworks. As a matter 
of fact Jane and he were as much lost to 
one another as if the whole of England 
had been primeval forest. 

It was a calamity which he regarded 
with dismay. He had many friends of 
the easy theatrical sort, who knew him 
as Paul Savelli, a romantically visaged, 
bright-natured, charming, intellectual, 
and execrably bad young actor. But 
there was only one Jane who knew him 
as little Paul Kegworthy. No woman 
he had ever met—and in the theatrical 
world one is thrown willy-nilly into close 
contact with the whole gamut of the 
sex—gave him just the same close, 
intimate, comforting companionship. 
From Jane he hid nothing. Before all 
the others he was conscious of pose. 
Jane, with her cockney common sense, 
her shrewdness, her outspoken criti- 
cism of follies, her unfailing sympathy 
in essentials, was welded into the very 
structure of his being. Only when he 
had lost her did he realise this. Amidst 
all the artificialities and pretences and 
pseudo-emotionalities of his young 
actor’s life, she was the one thing that 
was real. She alone knew of Bludston, 
of Barney Bill, of the model days the 
memory of which made him shiver. 

She alone (save Barney Bill) knewofhis 
high destiny—for Paul, quick to recog- 
nise the cynical scepticism of an indif- 
ferent world, had not revealed the Vision 
Splendid to any of his associates. To 
her he could write ; to her, when he was 
in London, he could talk ; toher he could 
outpour all the jumble of faith, vanity, 
romance, egotism and poetry that was 
his very self, without thought of mis- 
comprehension. And of late she had 
mastered the silly splenetics of child- 
hood. He had an uncomfortable yet 
comforting impression that latterly she 
had developed an odd, calm wisdom, 
just as she had developed a calm, 
generous personality. The last time he 
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had seen her, his quick sensitiveness had 
noted the growth from girl to woman. 
She was large, full-bosomed, wide- 
browed, clear-eyed. She had _ not 
worried him about other girls. She had 
reproved him for confessed follies in 
just the way that man loves to be re- 
proved. She had mildly soared with 
him into the empyrean of his dreams. 
She had enjoyed whole-heartedly, from 
the back row of the dress-circle, the play 
to which he had taken her—as a mem- 
ber of the profession he had, in Jane’s 
eyes, princely privileges—and on the 
top of the Cricklewood omnibus she had 
eaten, with the laughter and gusto of her 
twenty years, the exotic sandwiches he 
had bought at the delicatessen shop in 
Leicester Square. She was the ideal 
sister. 

And now she was gone, like a snow- 
flake on a river. For a long while it 
seemed absurd, incredible. He went 
on all sorts of preposterous adventures 
to find her. He walked through the 
city day after day at the hours when 
girls and men pour out of their honey- 
combs of offices into the streets. She 
had never told him where she was em- 
ployed, thinking the matter of little 
interest ; and he, in his careless way, 
had never inquired. Once he had sug- 
gested calling for her at her office, and 
she had abruptly vetoed the suggestion. 
Paul was too remarkable a young man 
to escape the notice of her associates ; 
her feelings towards him were too fine 
to be scratched by jocular allusion. 
After a time, having failed to meet her 
in the human torrents of Cheapside and 
Cannon Street, Paul gave up the search. 
Jane was lost, absolutely lost—and, 
with her, Barney Bill. He went on tour 
again, heavy-hearted. He felt that, in 
losing these two, he had committed an 
act of base ingratitude. 








He had been four years on the stage 
and had grown from youth into man- 
hood. But one day at  three-and- 
twenty he found himself as poor in 
pence, though as rich in dreams, as at 
thirteen. 

Necessity had compelled him to take 
what he could get. This time it was a 
leading part ; but a leading part in a 
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crude melodrama in a fit-up company. 
They had played in halls and concert- 
rooms, on pier pavilions, in wretched 
little towns. It was glorious July 
weather and business was bad—so bad 
that the manager abruptly closed the 
treasury and disappeared, leaving the 
company stranded a hundred and fifty 
miles from London, with a couple of 
weeks’ salary unpaid. 

Paul was packing his clothes in the 
portmanteau that lay on the narrow 
bed in his tiny back bedroom, watched 
disconsolately by a sallow, careworn 
man who sat astride the one cane chair, 
his hat on the back of his head, the dis- 
coloured end of a cigarette between his 
lips. 

“It’s all very well for you to take it 
cheerfully,” said the latter. ‘‘ You’re 
young. You're strong. You're rich. 
You’veno one but yourself. Youhaven’t 
a wife and kids depending on you.” 

“I know it makes a devil of a differ- 
ence,’ replied Paul, disregarding the 
allusion to his wealth. As the leading 
man, he was the most highly paid 
member of the disastrous company, 
and he had acquired sufficient worldly 
wisdom to know that to him who has 
but a penny the possessor of a shilling 
appears arrogantly opulent. ‘“ But 
still,’”’ said he, ‘‘ what can we do? We 
must get back to London and try 
again. 

“Tf there was justice in this country 
that son of a thief would get fifteen years 
for it. I never trusted the skunk. A 
fortnight’s salary gone and no railway 
fare to London! I wish to God I had 
never taken it on. I could have gone 
with Garbutt in 7he White Woman— 
he’s straight enough—only this was a 
joint engagement. Oh, the swine!” 

He rose with a clatter, threw his 
cigarette on the floor and stamped on 
it violently. 

“ He’s a pretty bad wrong ’un,”’ said 
Paul. ‘‘ We hadn’t been going a fort- 
night before he asked me to accept half 
salary, swearing he would make it up, 
with a rise, as soon as business got 
better. Like an idiot, I consented.” 
His friend sat down again hopelessly. 
I don’t know what’s going to become 
of us. The missus has pawned every- 
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thing she has got, poor old girl! Oh, 
it’s damned hard! We had been out 
six months.” 

“ Poor old chap!”’ said Paul, sitting 
on the bed beside his portmanteau. 
“ How does Mrs. Wilmer take it ? ”’ 

““She’s knocked endways. You 
see,’ cried Wilmer desperately, “‘ we've 
had to send home everything we could 
scrape together to keep the kids—there’s 
five of them ; and now—and now there’s 


nothing left. I’m wrong. There's 
that.’’ He fished three or four coppers 


from his pocket and held them out with 
a harsh laugh. “‘ There’s that after 
twenty years’ work in the profession.” 

“ Poor old chap!” said Paul again. 
He liked Wilmer, a sober, earnest, in- 
effectual man, and his haggard, kindly- 
natured wife. They had put on a brave 
face all through the tour, letting no one 
suspect their straits, and doing both 
him and other members of the company 
many little acts of kindness and simple 
hospitality. In the lower submerged 
world of the theatrical profession in 
which Paul found himself he had met 
with many such instances of awful 
poverty. He had brushed elbows with 
Need himself. That morning he had 
given, out of his scanty resources, her 
railway fare to a tearful and despairing 
girl who played the low-comedy part. 
But he had not yet come across any 
position quite so untenable as that of 
Wilmer. Forty odd years old, a wife, 
five children, all his life given honestly 
to his calling—and threepence half- 
penny to his fortune. 

“But, good God!” said he, after a 
pause, “‘ your kiddies? If you have 
nothing—what will happen to them ? ” 

“Lord knows,” groaned Wilmer, 
staring in front of him, his elbows on the 
back of the chair and his head between 
his fists. 

“‘ And Mrs. Wilmer and yourself have 
got to get back to London.”’ 

“ T’ve got the dress suit I wear in the 
last act. It’s fairly new. I can get 


enough on it.” 

“But that’s part of your outfit— 
your line of business; you'll want it 
again,” said Paul. 

Wilmer had played butlers up and 


Now 


down the land for many years. 
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and again, when the part did not need 
any special characterisation, he ob- 


tained London engagements. He was 
one of the known stage butlers. 

“T can hire if I’m pushed,” said he. 
“It’s hell, isn’t it? Something told 
me not to go out with a fit-up. We'd 
never come down to it before. And I 
mistrusted Larkins—but we were out 
six months. Paul, my boy, chuck it. 
You’re young; you're clever; you’ve 
had a swell education; you come of 
gentlefolk—my father kept a small 
hardware shop in_ Leicester—you 
have’’—the smitten and _ generally 
inarticulate man hesitated—“ well, you 
have extraordinary personal beauty ; 
you have charm; you could do any- 
thing you like in the world, save act— 
and you can’t act for toffee. Why the 
blazes do you stick to it ?” 

“ T’ve got to earn my living just like 
you,”’ said Paul, greatly flattered by the 
artless tribute to his aristocratic per- 
sonality and not offended by the pro- 
fessional censure which he knew to be 
just. “I’ve tried all sorts of other 
things—music, painting, poetry, novel- 
writing—but none of them hascome off.” 

“Your people don’t make you an 
allowance ? ”’ 

“T’ve no people living,” said Paul, 
with a smile—and when Paul smiled it 
was as if Eros’s feathers had brushed 
the cheek of a Praxitelean Hermes ; and 
then with an outburst half sincere, half 
braggart—“ I’ve been on my own ever 
since I was thirteen.” 

Wilmer regarded him wearily. ‘‘ The 
missus and I have always thought you 
were born with a silver spoon in your 
mouth.” 

““So I was,” Paul declared from his 
innermost conviction. ‘‘ But,” he 
laughed, “ I lost it before my teeth came 
and I could get a grip on it.” 

“Do you mean to say,” exclaimed 
Wilmer, “ that you’re not doing this for 
fun?” 

“Fun?” cried Paul. ‘Fun? Do 
you call this comic ?’”’ He waved his 
hand comprehensively, indicating the 
decayed pink-and-purple wall-paper, 
the ragged oil-cloth on the floor, the 
dingy window with its dingier outlook, 
the rickety deal wash-stand with the 
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paint peeling off, a horrible clothless 
tray on a horrible splotchy chest 
of drawers, containing the horrible 
scraggy remains of a meal. ‘“‘ Do you 
think I would have this if I could com- 
mand silken sloth? I long like hell, 
old chap, for silken sloth, and if I could 
get it, you: wouldn’t see me here.” 

Wilmer rose and stretched out his 
hand. “I’m sorry, dear boy,” said he. 
“ The wife and I thought it didn’t very 
much matter to you. We always 
thought you were a kind of young swell 
doing it for amusement and experience 
—and because you never put on side, 
we liked you.” 

Paul rose from the bed and put his 
hand on Wilmer’s shoulder. ‘ And 
now you’re disappointed ? ”’ 

He laughed and his eyes twinkled 
humorously. His vagabond life had 
taught him some worldly wisdom. The 
sallow and ineffectual man looked con- 
fused. His misery was beyond the 
relief of smiles. 

“We're all in the same boat, old 
chap,” said Paul, “except that I’m 
alone and haven’t got wife and kids to 
look after.” 

“Good-bye, my boy,” said Wilmer. 
“ Better luck next time. But chuck it, 
if you can.” 

Paul held his hand fora while. Then 
his left hand dived into his waistcoat 
pocket and, taking the place of his 
right, thrust three sovereigns into Wil- 
mer’s palm. “ For the kiddies,’’ said 
he. 

Wilmer looked at the coins in his 
palm, and then at Paul, and the tears 
spurted. “‘I can’t, my boy. You 
must be as broke as any of us—you— 
half salary—no, my boy, I can’t. I’m 
old enough to be your father. It’s 
damned good of you—but it’s my one 
pride left—the pride of both of us—the 
missus and me—that we’ve never bor- 
rowed money——”’ 

“ But it isn’t borrowed, you silly ass,” 
cried Paul cheerfully. “‘ It’s just your 
share of the spoils, such as they are. 
I wish to God it was more.”” With both 


, 


hands he clasped the thin, ineffectual 
fingers over the coins and pushed the 
man, with his young strength, out of 
“It’s for the kiddies. Give 


the door. 
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them my love,” he cried, and slammed 
the door and locked it from the inside. 

“Poor old chap!”’ said he. 

Then he went through his pockets and 
laid the contents on the narrow mantel- 
piece. There were a gold watch and 
chain, a cornelian heart fixed to the 
free end of the chain, a silver cigarette- 
case, a couple of keys, one sovereign, 
four shillings, three pennies and two 
half-pennies. A trunk already fastened 
and filled with books and clothes, and 
the portmanteau on the bed, contained 
the rest of his possessions. In current 
coin his whole fortune amounted to one 
pound, four shillings and fourpence. 
Luckily he had paid his landlady. One 
pound four and fourpence to begin again 
at three-and-twenty the battle of life 
on which he had entered at thirteen. 

He laughed because he was young and 
strong, and knew that such reverses 
were foreordained chapters in the lives 
of those born to a glorious destiny. 
They were also preordained chapters 
in the lives of those born to failure, like 
poor old Wilmer. He was conscious of 
the wide difference between Wilmer and 
himself. Good Heavens! To face the 
world at forty-three, with wife and 
children and threepence-halfpenny, and 
the once attendant hope replaced by 
black-vestured doom! Poor Wilmer! 
He felt certain that Wilmer had not 
been able to pay his landlady, and he 
felt that he had been mean in keeping 
back the other sovereign. 

The sudden loss, however, of three- 
fourths of his fortune brought him up 
against practical considerations. The 
more he had in his pocket when he 
arrived in London, the longer could he 
subsist. That was important, because 
theatrical engagements are not picked 
up in a hurry. Now, the railway fare 
would swallow a goodly number of 
shillings. Obviously it was advisable 
to save the railway fare; and the only 
way to do this was to walk to London. 
His young blood thrilled at the notion. 
It was romantic. It was also inspiring 
of health and joy. He had been rather 
run down lately, and, fearful of the 
catastrophe which had in fact occurred, 
he had lived this last week very spar- 
ingly—chiefly on herrings and tea. A 
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hundred and fifty miles’ tramp along 
the summer roads, with bread and cheese 
and an occasional glass of beer to keep 
him going, would be just the thing to set 
him up again. He looked in the glass. 
Yes, his face was a bit pinched and his 
eyes were rather too bright. A glorious 
tramp to London, thirty or forty miles 
a day in the blazing and beautiful sun- 
shine,was exactly what he needed. 

Joyously he unpacked his trunk and 
took from it a Norfolk jacket suit and 
stockings, changed, and, leaving his 
luggage with his landlady, who was to 
obey further instructions as to its dis- 
posal, marched buoyantly away through 
the sun-filled streets of the little town, 
stick in hand, gripsack on shoulder, and 
the unquenchable fire of youth and hope 
in his heart. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ISS URSULA WINWOOD, hat- 
less, but witha cotton sunshade 
swinging over hershoulder, and 

with a lean, shiny mahogany-coloured 
Sussex spaniel trailing behind, walked 
in her calm, deliberate way down the 
long carriage-drive of Drane’s Court. 
She was stout, fresh-coloured, and had 
no scruples as to the avowal of her age, 
which was forty-three. She had clear 
blue eyes which looked steadily upon a 
complicated world of affairs, and a 
square, heavy chin which showed her 
capacity for dealing with it. Miss 
Ursula Winwood knew herself to be a 
notable person, and the knowledge did 
not make her vain or crochety or 
imperious. She took her notability for 
granted, as she took her mature good 
looks and her independent fortune. 
For some years she had kept house for 
her widowed brother, Colonel Winwood, 
Conservative Member for the Division of 
the county in which they resided, and 
helped him efficiently in his political 
work. The little township of Morebury 
—half a mile from the great gates of 
Drane’s Court—felt Miss Winwood’s 
control in diverse ways. Another town, 
some thirty miles off, with five or six 
millions of inhabitants, was also, 
through its newspapers, aware of Miss 
Winwood. Many leagues, societies, 
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associations, claimed her as President, 
Vice-President, or Member of Council. 
She had sat on Royal Commissions. Her 
name under an appeal for charity 
guaranteed the deserts of the benefici- 
aries. What she did not know about 
housing problems, factory acts, female 
prisons, hospitals, asylums for the blind, 
decayed gentlewomen, sweated trades, 
dogs’ homes and Friendly Societies 
could not be considered in the light of 
knowledge. She sat on platforms with 
Royal princesses, Archbishops wel- 
comed her as a colleague, and Cabinet 
Ministers sought her counsel. 

For some distance from the porch of 
the red-brick, creeper-covered Queen- 
Anne house the gravel drive between 
the lawns blazed in the afternoon sun. 
For this reason, the sunshade. But 
after a while came an avenue of beech 
and plane and oak casting delectable 
shade on the drive and its double edging 
of grass, and the far-stretching riot of 
flowers beneath the trees, foxgloves and 
canterbury bells and campanulas and 
delphiniums, all blues and purples and 
whites, with here and there the pink cf 
dog-roses and gorgeous yellow splashes 
of celandine. On entering the stately 
coolness, Miss Winwood closed her sun- 
shade and looked at her watch, a solid 
timepiece harboured in her belt. A 
knitted brow betrayed mathematical 
calculation. It would take her five 
minutes to reach the lodge gate. The 
train bringing her venerable uncle, 
Archdeacon Winwood, for a week’s visit 
would not arrive at the station for 
another three minutes, and the two 
fat horses would take ten minutes to 
drag from the station the landau which 
she had sent to meet him. She had, 
therefore, cight minutes to spare. A 
rustic bench invited repose. Graciously 
she accepted the invitation. 

Now, it must be observed that it was 
not Miss Winwood’s habit to waste 
time. Her appointments were kept to 
the minute, and her appointment (self- 
made) on this occasion was the welcom- 
ing of her uncle, the Archdeacon, on the 
threshold of Drane’s Court. But Miss 
Winwood was making holiday and 
allowed herself certain relaxations. Her 
brother’s health having broken down, 
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he had paired for the rest of the session 
and gone to Contrexéville for a cure. 
She had therefore shut up her London 
house in Portland Place, Colonel Win- 
wood’s home while Parliament sat, and 
hadcome toher brother’s house, Drane’s 
Court, her home when her presence was 
not needed in London. She was tired ; 
Drane’s Court, where she had been born 
and lived all her girlhood’s life, was 
restful; and the seat in the shade of 
the great beech was cunningly curved. 
The shiny, mahogany-coloured spaniel, 
prescient of siesta, leaped to her side 
and lay down with his chin on her lap 
and blinked his yellow eyes. 

She lay back on the seat, her hand on 
the dog’s head, looking contentedly at 
the opposite wilderness of bloom and 
the glimpses, through the screen of trees 
and shrubs, of the sunlit stretches of 
park beyond. She loved Drane’s Court. 
Save for the three years of her brother’s 
short married life, it had been part of 
herself. A Winwoad, a very younger 
son of the Family—the Family being 
that of which the Earl of Harpenden is 
Head (these things can only be written 
of in capital letters)—had acquired 
wealth in the dark political days of 
Queen Anne, and had bought the land 
and built the house, and the property 
had never passed into alien hands. As 
for the name, he had used that of his 
wife, Viscountess Drane in her own 
right, a notorious beauty of whom, so 
History recounts, he was senilely en- 
amoured and on whose naughty account 
he was eventually run through the body 
by a young Mohawk of a paramour. 
They fought one spring dawn in the 
park—the traditional spot could be 
seen from where Ursula Winwood was 
sitting. 

Ursula and her brother were proud 
of the romantic episode, and would 
relate it to guests and point out the 
scene of the duel. Happy and illusory 
days of Romance now dead and gone ! 
It is not conceivable that, generations 
hence, the head of a family will exhibit 
with pride the stained newspaper cut- 
tings containing the unsavoury details 
of the divorce case of his great-great- 
grandmother. 

This aspect of family history seldom 
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presented itself to Ursula Winwood. It 
did not do so this mellow and contented 
afternoon. Starlings mindful of a 
second brood chattered in the old 
walnut trees far away on the lawn ; 
thrushes sang their deep-throated bugle- 
calls ; finches twittered. A light breeze 
creeping up the avenue rustled the full 
foliage languorously. Ursula Win- 
wood closed her eyes. A bumble-bee 
droned between visits to foxglove bells 
near by. She loved bumble-bees. 
They reminded her of a summer long 
ago when she sat, not on this seat—as 
a matter of fact it was in the old 
walled garden a quarter of amileaway— 
with a gallant young fellow’s arms 
about her and her head on his shoulder. 

A bumble-bee had droned round her 
while they kissed. She could never 
hear a bumble-bee without thinking of 
it. But the gallant young fellow had 
been killed in the Soudan in eighteen 
eighty-five, and Ursula Winwood’s 
heart had been buried in his sandy 
grave. That was the beginning and 
end of her sentimental history. She 
had recovered from the pain of it all; 
and now she loved the bumble-bee for 
invoking the exquisite memory. The 
lithe Sussex spaniel crept farther on 
her lap and her hand caressed his 
polished coat. Drowsiness disinte- 
grated the exquisite memories. Miss 
Ursula Winwood fell asleep. 

The sudden plunging of strong young 
paws into her body and a series of sharp 
barks and growls awakened her with a 
start, and, for a second, still dazed by 
the drowsy invocation of the bumble- 
bee, she saw approaching her the gallant 
fellow who had been pierced through 
the heart by a Soudanese spear in 
eighteen eighty-five. He was dark and 
handsome, and, by a trick of coinci- 
dence, was dressed in a loose knicker- 
bocker suit, just as he was when he 
had walked up that very avenue to 
say his last good-bye. She remained 
for a moment tense, passively awaiting 
co-ordination of her faculties. Then 
clear awake, and sending scudding the 
dear ghosts of the past, she sat up, and 
catching the indignant spaniel by the 
collar, looked with a queer, sudden 
He was 


interest at the newcomer. 
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young, extraordinarily beautiful; but 
he staggered and reeled like a drunken 
man. The spaniel barked his respect- 
able disapproval. In his long life of 
eighteen months he had seen many 
people, postmen and butcher-boys and 
casual diggers in kitchen gardens, whose 
apparent permit to exist in Drane’s 
Court had been an insoluble puzzle ; 
but never had he seen so outrageous a 
trespasser. With unparalleled moral 
courage he told him exactly what he 
thought of him. But the trespasser 
did not hear. He kept on advancing. 
Miss Winwood rose, disgusted, and drew 
herself up. The young man threw out 
his hands towards her, tripped over the 
three-inch-high border of grass, and fell 
in a sprawling heap at her feet. 

He lay very still. Ursula Winwood 
looked down upon him. The shiny 
brown spaniel took up a strategic 
position three yards away and growled, 
his chin between his paws. But the 
more Miss Winwood looked, and her 
blue eyes were trained to penetrate, the 
more was she convinced that both she 
and the dog were wrong in their diag- 
nosis. The young man’s face was 
deadly white, his cheeks gaunt. It 
was evidently a grave matter. For a 
moment or so she had a qualm of fear 
lest he might be dead. She bent down, 
took him in her capable grip and com- 
posed his inert body decently, and 
placed the knapsack he was wearing 
beneath his head. The faintly beating 
heart proved him to be alive, but her 
touch on his brow discovered fever. 
Kneeling by his side, she wiped his lips 
with her handkerchief, and gave herself 
up to the fraction of a minute’s contem- 
plation of the most beautiful youth she 
had ever seen. So there he lay, a new 
Endymion, while the most modern of 
Dianas hung over him, stricken with 
great wonderment at his perfection. 

In this romantic attitude was she 
surprised, first by the coachman of the 
landau and pair as he swung round the 
bend of the drive, and then by the 
Archdeacon, who leaned over the door 
of the carriage. Miss Winwood sprang 
to her feet ; the coachman pulled up, 
and the Archdeacon alighted. 

“My dear Uncle Edward ’”’—she 
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wrung his hand—‘“ I’m so glad to see 
you. Do,help me to grapple with an 
extraordinary situation.” 

The Archdeacon smiled humorously. 
He was a spare man of seventy, with thin, 
pointed, clean-shaven face, and clear 
blue eyes like Miss Winwood’s. “‘ If 
there’s a situation, my dear Ursula, 
with which you can’t grapple,” said he, 
“it must indeed be extraordinary.” 

She narrated what had occurred, and 
together they bent over the unconscious 
youth. “‘I would suggest,’’ said she, 
“that we put him into the carriage, 
drive him up to the house, and send for 
Dr. Fuller.” 

“T can only support your suggestion,” 
said the Archdeacon. 

So the coachman came down from 
his box and helped them to lift the 
young man into the landau; and his 
body swayed helplessly between Miss 
Winwood and the Archdeacon, whose 
breeches and gaiters were smeared with 
dust from his heavy boots. A few 
moments afterwards he was carried into 
the library and laid upon a sofa, and 
Miss Winwood administered restora- 
tives. The deep stupor seemed to pass, 
and he began to moan. 

Miss Winwood and the housekeeper 
stood by his side. The Archdeacon, 
his hands behind his back, paced the 
noiseless Turkey carpet. ‘‘I hope,” 
said he, “‘ your doctor will not be long 
in coming.” 

“It looks like a sunstroke,” the 
housekeeper remarked, as her mistress 
scrutinised the clinical thermometer. 

“It doesn’t,” said Miss Winwood 
bluntly. “In sunstroke the face is 
either congested or clammy. I know 
that much. He has a temperature of 
703.” 

“Poor fellow!” said the Arch- 
deacon. 

““T wonder who he is,”’ said Miss Win- 
wood. 

“ Perhaps this may tell us,’ 
Archdeacon. 

From the knapsack, carelessly handled 
by the servant who had brought it in, 
had escaped a book, and the servant 
had laid the book on the top of the knap- 
sack. The Archdeacon took it up. 

“Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici 
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said the 
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On the flyleaf, ‘ Paul 
Savelli.’ An undergraduate, I should 
say, on a walking tour.” 

Miss Winwood took the book from 
his hands—a little cheap reprint. “ I’m 
glad,” she said. 

“Why, my dear Ursula ? ”’ 

“T’m very fond of Sir 
Browne, myself,’’ she replied. 

Presently the doctor came and made 
his examination. He shook a grave 


Thomas 


head. ‘‘ Pneumonia. And he has got 
it bad. Perhaps a touch of the sun as 
well.’”’” The housekeeper smiled dis- 
creetly. ‘‘ Looks half-starved, too. 


I’ll send up the ambulance at once and 
get him to the cottage hospital.” 

Miss Winwood, a practi:al woman, 
was aware that the doctor gave wise 
counsel. But she looked at Paul and 
hesitated. Paul’s destiny, though none 
knew it, hung in the balance. “‘ I dis- 
approve altogether of the cottage hos- 
pital,”’ she said. 

“Eh ? ” said the doctor. 

The Archdeacon raised his eyebrows. 
“My dear Urusla, I thought you had 
made the Morebury Cottage Hospital 
the model of its kind.” 

“ Its kind is not for people who carry 
about Sir Thomas Browne in their 
pocket,” retorted the disingenuous lady. 
“Tf I turned him out of my house, 
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doctor, and anything happened to him, 
I should have to reckon with his people. 
He stays here. You'll kindly arrange 
for nurses. The red room, Wilkins,— 
no, the green—the one with the small 
oak bed. You can’t nurse people pro- 
perly in four-posters. It has a south- 
east aspect ’’—she turned to the doctor 
—‘‘ and so gets the sun most of the day. 
That’s quite right, isn’t it ? ”’ 

“Tdeal. But I warn you, Miss Win 
wood, you may be letting yourself in 
for a perfectly avoidable lot of trouble.” 

“‘ T like trouble,” said Miss Winwood. 

“You certainly look for it,’’ replied 
the doctor, glancing at Paul and stuff- 
ing his stethoscope into his pocket. 
“And in this case, I can promise you 
worry beyond dreams of anxiety.” 

The word of Ursula Winwood was law 
for miles around. Dr. Fuller, rosy, fat 
and fifty, obeyed, like everyone else ; 
but during the process of law-making 
he had often, before now, played the 
part of an urbane and gently satirical 
leader of the opposition. 

She flashed round on him, with a 
foolish pain through her heart that 
caused her to catch her breath. “Is 
he as bad as that ?”’ she asked quickly. 

** As bad as that,”’ said the doctor, 
with grave significance. ‘‘ How he 
managed to get here is a mystery ! ” 


(To be continued) 


THE TOKENS 


BB plough that drave a furrow through my heart 
Threw out quaint silver tokens to the light, 


Old hopes and loves, child-griefs, ambition bright, 
And things long buried deep and held apart. 
I took them up and held them to the sun 


And read their names, and whose the image there, 


Sweet maid! thy face looked out of every one, 


And every token held thee, O my fair ! 





FRANCES MARY MARSDEN. 
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life has 
been very 
unevent- 
ful,” said 
Mr. Her- 
bert L. 
Samuel to 
me, when 
I asked 
him to 
give me 
some 
chapters 
of his autobiography. And in a sense 
it is true; though in essence it is not. 
The life is exactly like the man. When 
you hear Mr. Samuel addressing the 
House of Commons, you somehow or 
other get the impression of a very 
perfect, a very polished machine that 
moves with ease, regularity and inevit- 
ableness. The words, as a rule, are 
very simple and very direct ; but they 
always seem to be the exact, the only 
possible, the inevitable words. Simi- 
larly the arguments follow each other 
in the machine-like regularity of a 
perfect logic ; and the figures, however 
complicated, are given again in the 
right order, and with an exactitude 
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that no subsequent criticism is able to 
shake. You might as well try to trip 
up a great and careful housekeeper as 
to the price of meat or cabbage as to 
trip up Mr. Samuel when he is dealing 
with the millions of a great public Act 
of Parliament. 

He suggests one of those recent calcu- 
lating machines which we owe to the 
inventive genius of America: it is as 
hopeless to find a flaw in his merciless 
accuracy. There is almost something 
uncanny in this machine-like regularity 
and certainty of touch. 


A 


And so has been the life of this 
remarkable man. It is also machine 
like in its logical and regular, in its 
unhasting and its unresting progress, 
almost from childhood upwards to his 
present great position. When he first 
made up his mind that politics were 
going to be his career, it would be per- 
haps impossible even for him to tell ; 
but it must have been very early. Left 
an orphan at six years of age, he was 
subjected to somewhat conflicting cur- 
rents of political thought ; for while his 


Life of Machine- 
like Regularity 
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mother, like her late husband, had some- 
what Conservative leanings, his uncle 
and guardian, Samuel Montagu—after- 
wards Lord Swaythling—was a life- 
long and very tenacious Liberal. It 
perhaps marked the contrast in the 
child’s environment that a portrait of 
Benjamin Disraeli hung over his bed 
through many years; and it also revealed 
his already well-developed tendency 
that, when he was eight, the portrait 
was displaced at his suggestion, and 
went down to the kitchen. 


A Portentous “ Snap 
Division” 

His school soon showed some revela- 
tions of this steadfast purpose and these 
political leanings. There was a de- 
bating society at University College ; 
and young Samuel was the ringleader 
in a movement to transform it from a 
mere literary arena into a regular poli- 
tical body. A Liberal Ministry was 
formed; Mr. Samuel was its Prime 
Minister and a Government was consti- 
tuted. But even thus early Mr. Samuel 
was to learn what a mighty part the 
“chapter of accidents ’’ plays in politi- 
cal life and political fortunes ; for the 
opponents of this transformation or- 
ganised a snap division and the Premier 
was dethroned and the political machine 
which he had helped to bring into being, 
was smashed beyond repair. 


Hs Early Instinct 

for Politics 

It was the same at Oxford. The 
young undergraduate worked hard at 
his books ; but he always felt it neces- 
sary to keep in touch with the realities 
of political life; he was instinctively 
a man of action; he was instinctively a 
politician. His choice of professor was 
characteristic. He did not find him in 
the dons; he did not find him in Dr. 
Jowett, even, the illustrious head of 
Balliol—at which College, like so many 
distinguished men of our time, Mr. 
Samuel got his training—he found him 
in a man called Hines. Now Hines was 
a chimney-sweep, an honourable, a de- 
mocratic rather than a literary calling. 
But Hines was a splendid teacher as 
well as a splendid fellow. 
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He was a direct child and descendant 
of that old school of political philoso- 
phers—found more frequently in the 
shop, in the workman’s dwelling, in the 
slum and in the attic, than in schools or 
forums—who carried on the Radical 
tradition; the men who had con- 
ceived and led the Chartist movement, 
and who were the unphilosophic crea- 
tors of Philosophic Radicalism. 


Fx«etly Six Hours’ 

Work per Day 
Hines was an enthusiast ; and he was 
mainly concerned with the rousing of 
the agricultural labourers in the Oxford- 
shire villages—a class then, as perhaps 
even now, especially deserving of sym- 
pathy for long hours and short pay. 
Young Samuel was, as I have said, a 
worker ; but in work then, as to-day, 
he had that curious orderliness of life 
which is one of the rarest of virtues 
in public men; who, as a body, are 
casual, and oscillate between under- 
work and devastating overwork. Mr. 
Samuel made it a rule to work six hours 
a day; but never more. And now, 
when he has a great department to con- 
trol—-when he has to take at least his 
share in carrying measures through the 
House of Commons—when he has, as in 
the Home Rule Bill, to take almost 
the whole burden of the most difficult 
and complicated portions of a great 
scheme on his own shoulders—even 
now he keeps that perfect proportion 
between work and rest which is neces- 
sary if a politician is to live, still more 
if he has to avoid the utter weariness 
which often comes from overwork in 
the House of Commons. Mr. Samuel 
makes it a rule to sleep every day a 
certain number of hours; and no one 
calls him until he has had his toll of 

sleep. 

Noe Interest in the 

Oxford Union 
There was something also suggestive 
of the temperament and of the future of 
the man,that Mr. Samuel never took any 
interest in the Union ; that great body 
which has attracted so many of the 
youths destined to future political 
greatness, from Gladstone to Asquith 
and from Asquith to Simon. To a 
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mind so essentially practical, the con- 
flicts of the Unions were, more or less, 
sham fights ; leading nowhere. He pre- 
ferred to join the essentially political 
clubs ; for there at least one could. feel 
in touch with realities, and there one 
might help to get things done ; and to 
get things done is what Mr. Samuel is 
always looking for. He found more 
comfort in Mr. Hines and his expeditions 
among the labourers than in disporting 
himself in the schoolboy arena of the 
Union. 


How the Undergraduate refused 

Parliamentary Candidature 
He had his reward in the curious ex- 
perience that while he was still an under- 
graduate a deputation came to him to 
beg him to stand as a candidate for 
South Oxfordshire : the meetings under 
Mr. Hines had done something. He 
declined ; but as soon as he had his 
degree he was ready to place himself at 
the disposal of his agricultural friends ; 
and his first two attempts to get into 
Parliament were in South Oxfordshire, 
and under the auspices of his friend 
Hines. There is something uncanny in 
this absorption in one pursuit from so 
early an age ; literature, dreams, amuse- 
ments, questionings over theological 
problems and his own purpose in life— 
all these things do not seem to have 
touched this young man of such rigid 
and undeviating purpose ; he trained 
himself for the life of politics with the 
same absolute concentration of purpose 
as others do for literature, for art, for 

any of the other pursuits of life. 


Politics and nothing 

but Politics 
A graduate and a young man associ- 
ated with grea. business families, he 
finally made his great renunciation : 
he might eas:ly have found a partner- 
ship which would have secured at 
once a splendid income ; and also the 
intoxicating sense of controlling Ja 
haute finance of the world. But he 
never hesitated ; he had a sufficiency of 
income, and he was content with that ; 
politics blotted out all the allurements 
of great finance and large wealth. He 
was quite as adamant against another 
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of the allurements that beset the clever 
young graduate. His uncle and guar- 
dian, Lord Swaythling, was anxious that 
he should go to the bar—that fascinating 
profession which, in the case of men 
of great gifts, nearly always ends in 
political careers and great preferments. 
Mr. Samuel complied so far with his 
uncle’s views as to eat the dinners, 
which still form part of the young stu- 
dent’s curriculum; but he had made 
up his mind not to be a barrister all the 
same; and he attended no lectures, 
and passed no examinations ; and has 
never been called. And finally, he set 
the seal on the orderliness and concen- 
tration of his life by marrying at twenty- 
six his cousin, Miss Franklin ; one who 
shares his views, is equally absorbed in 
his pursuits, and is helpmeet and coun- 
sellor as well as wife and mother. 


He travels to gain First- 

hand Knowledge— : 
Mr. Samuel was not the professional 
globe-trotter, as so many young English- 
men are; he was a globe-trotter all the 
same, but a globe-trotter as part of his 
training for the career on which he had 
fixed all his thoughts and work. He 
travelied to be a better politician ; and 
his instinct was sound. For he went by 
preference to those portions of Africa 
which were just coming into the orbit 
of the Empire—especially through 
Uganda, then a newly-acquired posses- 
sion ; and there he formed very definite 
and, at the time, not wholly popular 
views with regard to the relations be- 
tween the mother country and these 
young and barely developed regions. 
He could not have done anything better 

for his future career. 
— Which counts in 

the House 

There is one thing which above al! 
others appeals to the House of Commons 
—above eloquence, above administra- 
tive ability—above personal popularity ; 
and that is knowledge. Let a man 


show that he knows what he is talking 
about, thoroughly, and whatever the 
subject, whoever the man, whatever his 
powers of speech, the House of Com- 
mons listens and is influenced. And 
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thus it was that when, by a fortunate 
coincidence, Mr. Samuel first entered 
the House of Commons and when at 
that particular moment African sub- 
jects came to demand attention, his 
speeches, packed full of knowledge, 
immediately commanded the attention 
of the House, and pointed him out at 
once, speaking though he was from a 
back bench, as one of the future rulers 
of the assembly. 
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A remarkable Volume 


of Essays 


Meantime Mr. Samuel had been com- 
pleting his political education in other 
ways. And what he did was a remark- 
able example of utter concentration of 
purpose. He had long ago formed his 
opinions, but he felt that he wanted to 
think out to their very foundations and 
first principles the faith that was in him; 
and so for six long years he read books 
6n economy, Blue Books, reports of all 
kinds, newspapers, speeches ; until in 
the end he could feel that he had 
mastered the whole gospel of his school ; 
and he produced a volume of essays on 
the principles of party and on the 
immediate actualities of the day. The 
book is written with controlled enthu- 
siasm ; but there is underneath the 
passion of strong and immutable con- 
viction. It is out of print to-day; and 
to a certain extent it is even obsolete ; 
but it is obsolete because most of its 
proposals have since become law. 


He wins a Place in 
the Cabinet 


Thus, when at last, after two unsuc- 
cessful efforts, Mr. Samuel entered the 
House of Commons, he came there fully 
equipped with the qualities that have 
since gained him such power and repu- 
tation ; and when the change of Gov- 
ernment came, nobody was surprised 
that, though a Parliamentary youngster, 
he had a place in the Ministry. As 
Under Secretary for the Home De- 
partment under Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
he soon stood out for the lucidity of 
his utterance ; for his mastery of all 
his facts; for his coolness in debate ; 
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for his readiness to answer all questions 
and to meet all objections, until it 
came to be understood that here was 
a man who had the official mind, the 
official manner, the tireless industry, 
patience and competence that make the 
ideal official. 


He: is the very Pattern 
of a Modern P.M.G. 


He has never looked back. 
master-General he was in an office 
which commanded some of his_ best 
powers. But he was soon to find himself 
burdened with a still heavier and more 
responsible task. There are few sub- 
jects so complicated as the financial 
relations between England and Ireland ; 
there is scarcely a point in the contro- 
versy—extending over miles of Blue 
Books—which is not hotly contested ; 
and when the moment came for 
framing a Home Rule Bill which would 
strike the happy medium between 
what Ireland could legitimately ask 
and what England could safely give, 
there was a problem that might have 
tortured any brain, however comprehen- 
sive, or any resources, however great. 
To Mr. Samuel this apparently hope- 
less task was given; with the result 
that he was able to produce a scheme 
which appealed at once to English 
Liberals and to the overwhelming 
majority of Irish Nationalists. There 
was infinite ingenuity in the proposals; 
they were subjected to fierce criticism ; 
even now they are roundly denounced ; 
but nobody could deny their infinite 
dexterity. 


As Post- 


HH] is Appearance and 


his Future 
In appearance Mr. S- uel looks what 
he is mentally. He is just about the 
middle height ; he has a spare form ; 
the eyes are dark, after the fashion of his 
race, and are keen but tranquil; and 
the expression is somewhat impassive, 
the air one of quiet aloofness, of habitual 
self-control, of modest self-confidence. 
Such he is ; he has gone far ; it is one 
of the problems of the future how much 
farther he will go. 
"See 
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The Strange Crime 
of John Boulnois 


By G:-K:-Chesterton 


llustratéd b 2Y COmunod 


R. CALHOUN KIDD 

was a very young 

gentleman with a 

very old face, a face 

dried up with its own 

eagerness, framed in 

blue-black hair and 

a black butterfly tie. He was the 
emissary in England of the colossal 
American daily called The Western 
Sun—also humorously described as 
the “Rising Sunset.’’ This was in 
allusion to a great journalistic declara- 
tion (attributed to Mr. Kidd himself) 
that ‘‘ he guessed the sun would rise 
in the west yet if American citizens 
did a bit more hustling.”” Those, how- 
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ever, who mock American journalism 
from the standpoint of somewhat 
mellower traditions forget a certain 
paradox which partly redeems it. 
For while the journalism of the States 
permits a pantomimic vulgarity long 
past anything English, it also shows a 
real excitement about the most earnest 
mental problems, of which English 
papers are innocent, or rather incapable. 
The Sun was full of the most solemn 
matters treated in the most farcical 
way. William James figured there as 
well as “ Weary Willie,” and prag- 
matists alternated with pugilists in the 
long procession of its portraits. 

Thus when a very unobtrusive Oxford 
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man named John Boulnois wrote in 
a very unreadable review called The 
Natural Philosophy Quarterly a series of 
articles on alleged weak points in Dar- 
winian evolution, it fluttered no corner 
of the English papers; though Boul- 
nois’ theory (which was that of a com- 
paratively stationary universe visited 
occasionally by convulsions of change) 
had some rather faddy fashionableness 
at Oxford, and got so far as to be named 
“Catastrophism.” But many Ameri- 
can papers seized on the challenge as a 
great event; and the Sum threw the 
shadow of Mr. Boulnois quite gigantic- 
ally across its pages. By the paradox 
already noted, articles of valuable intel- 
ligence and enthusiasm were presented 
with headlines apparently written 
by an illiterate maniac; headlines 
such as ‘“ Darwin Chews Dirt; Critic 
Boulnois says He Jumps the Shocks ’”’— 
or “ Keep Catastrophic, says Thinker 
Boulnois.”” And Mr. Calhoun Kidd, of 
The Western Sun, was bidden to take 
his butterfly tie and lugubrious visage 
down to the little house outside Oxford 
where Thinker Boulnois lived in happy 
ignorance of such a title. 

That fated philosopher had consented, 
in a somewhat dazed manner, to receive 
the interviewer, and had named the 
hour of nine that evening. The last of 
a summer sunset clung about Cumnor 
and the low wooded hills ; the romantic 
Yankee was both doubtful of his road 
and inquisitive about his surroundings ; 
and seeing the door of a genuine feudal 
old-country inn, The Champion Arms, 
standing open, he went in to make 
inquiries. 

In the bar parlour he rang the bell, 
and had to wait some little time for a 
reply to it. The only other person 
present was a lean man with close red 
hair and loose horsey-looking clothes, 
who was drinking very bad whisky, 
but smoking a very good cigar. The 
whisky, of course, was the choice brand 
of The Champion Arms; the cigar he 
had probably brought with him from 
London. Nothing could be more differ- 
ent than his cynical négligé from the 
dapper dryness of the young American ; 
but something in his pencil and open 
notebook, and perhaps in the ex- 
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pression of his alert blue eye, caused 
Kidd to guess, correctly, that he was a 
brother journalist. 

““ Could you do me the favour,” asked 
Kidd, with the courtesy of his nation, 
“of directing me to the Grey Cottage, 
where Mr. Boulnois lives, as I under- 
stand ? ” 

“It’s a few yards down the road,” 
said the red-haired man, removing his 
cigar ; “‘ I shall be passing it myself ina 
minute, but I’m going on to Pendragon 
Park to try and see the fun.”’ 

“What is Pendragon Park ? ” asked 
Calhoun Kidd. 

“Sir Claude Champion’s place— 
haven’t you come down for that too ? ” 
asked the other pressman, looking up. 
“You're a journalist, aren’t you?” 

““T have come to see Mr. Boulnois,” 
said Kidd. 

““T’ve come to see Mrs. Boulnois,” 
replied the other. ‘‘ But I shan’t catch 
her at home.”” And he laughed rather 
unpleasantly. 

“Are you interested in Catastro- 
phism ? ’”’ asked the wondering Yankee. 

“ T’m interested in catastrophes ; and 
there are going to be some,” replied his 
companion gloomily. “ Mine’s a filthy 
trade, and I never pretend it isn’t.” 

With that he spat on the floor ; yet 
somehow in the very act and instant one 
could realise that the man had been 
brought up as a gentleman. 

The American pressman considered 
him with more attention. His face was 
pale and dissipated, with the promise of 
formidable passions yet to be loosed; 
but it was a clever and sensitive face ; 
his clothes were coarse and careless, but 
he had a good seal ring on one of his 
long, thin fingers. His name, which 
came out in the course of talk, was 
James Dalroy; he was the son of a 
bankrupt Irish landlord, and attached 
to a pink paper which he heartily 
despised, called Smart Society, in the 
capacity of reporter and of something 
painfully like spy. 

Smart Society, I regret to say, felt 
none of that interest in Boulnois on 
Darwin which was such a credit to the 
heads and hearts of The Western Sun. 
Dalroy had come down, it seemed, to 
snuff up the scent of a scandal which 
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might very well end in the Divorce 
Court, but which was at present hover- 
ing between Grey Cottage and Pen- 
dragon Park. 

Sir Claude Champion was known to 
the readers of The Western Sun as well 
as Mr. Boulnois. So were the Pope and 
the Derby Winner ; but the idea of their 
intimate acquaintanceship would have 
struck Kidd as equally incongruous. 
He had heard of (and written about, 
nay, falsely pretended to know) Sir 
Claude Champion, as “one of the 
brightest and wealthiest of England’s 
Upper Ten”’; as the great sportsman 
who raced yachts round the world ; as 
the great traveller who wrote books 
about the Himalayas, as the politician 
who swept constituencies with a start- 
ling sort of Tory Democracy, and as the 
great dabbler in art, music, literature, 
and, above all, acting. Sir Claude was 
really rather magnificent in other than 
American eyes. There was something 
of the Renascence Prince about his om- 
nivorous culture and restless publicity ; 
he was not only a great amateur, 
but an ardent one. There was in him 
none of that antiquarian frivolity that 
we convey by the word “ dilettante.” 

That faultless falcon profile with 
purple-black Italian eyes, which had 
been snap-shotted so often both for Smart 
Society and The Western Sun, gave every 
one the impression of a man eaten by 
ambition as by a fire, or even a disease. 
But though Kidd knew a great deal 
about Sir Claude—a great deal more, in 
fact, than there was to know—it would 
never have crossed his wildest dreams to 
connect so showy an aristocrat with 
the newly-unearthed founder of Catas- 
trophism, or to guess that Sir Claude 
Champion and John Boulnois could be 
intimate friends. Such, according to 
Dalroy’s account, was nevertheless the 
fact. The two had hunted in couples at 
school and college, and; though their 
social destinies had been very different 
(for Champion was a great landlord and 
almost a millionaire, while Boulnois was 
a poor scholar and, until just lately, an 
unknown one), they still kept in very 
close touch with each other. Indeed, 
Boulnois’ cottage stood just outside the 
gates of Pendragon Park. 
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But whether the two men could be 
friends much longer was becoming a 


dark and ugly question. A year or two 
before, Boulnois had married a beautiful 
and not unsuccessful actress, to whom 
he was devoted in his own shy and 
ponderous style ; and the proximity of 
the household to Champion’s had given 
that flighty celebrity opportunities for 
behaving in a way that could not but 
cause painful and rather base excite- 
ment. Sir Claude had carried the arts 
of publicity to perfection; and he 
seemed to take a crazy pleasure in 
being equally ostentatious in an intrigue 
that could do him no sort of honour. 
Footmen from Pendragon were _ per- 
petually leaving bouquets for Mrs. 
Boulnois; carriages and motor-cars 
were perpetually calling at the cottage 
for Mrs. Boulnois; balls and mas- 
querades perpetually filled the grounds 
in which the baronet paraded Mrs. 
Boulnois, like the Queen of Love and 
Beauty at a tournament. That very 
evening, marked by Mr. Kidd for the 
exposition of Catastrophism, had been 
marked by Sir Claude Champion for an 
open-air rendering of Romeo and Juliet 
in which he was to play Romeo to a 
Juliet it was needless to name. 

“T don’t think it can go on without 
a smash,” said the young man with red 
hair, getting up and shaking himself. 
“Qld Boulnois may be squared—or he 
may be square. But if he’s square he’s 
thick—what you might call cubic. But 
I don’t believe it’s possible.” 

“He is a man of grand intellectual 
powers,” said Calhoun Kidd in a deep 
voice. 

“Yes,’’ answered Dalroy. “‘ But even 
a man of grand intellectual powers can’t 
be such a blighted fool as all that. 
Must you be going on? I shall be 
following myself in a minute or two.” 

But Calhoun Kidd, having finished a 
milk-and-soda, betook himself smartly 
up the road towards the Grey Cottage, 
leaving his cynical informant to his 
whisky and tobacco. The last of the 
daylight had faded ; the skies were of 
a dark green-grey like slate, studded 
here and there with a star, but lighter 
on the left side of the sky, with the 
promise of a rising moon. 
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The Grey Cottage, which stood en- 
trenched, as it were, in a square of stiff, 
high thorn-hedges, was so close under 
the pines and palisades of the Park that 
Kidd at first mistook it for the Park 
Lodge. Finding the name on the 
narrow wooden gate, however, and see- 
ing by his watch that the hour of the 
“ Thinker’s ’’ appointment had just 
struck, he went in and knocked at the 
front door. Inside the garden hedge, 
he could see that the house, though un- 
pretentious enough, was larger and 
more luxurious than it looked at first, 
and was quite a different kind of place 
from a porter’s lodge. A dog-kennel 
and a beehive stood outside like symbols 
of old English country life ; the moon 
was rising behind a plantation of 
prosperous pear trees; the dog that 
came out of the kennel was reverend- 
looking and reluctant to bark ; and the 
plain, elderly man-servant who opened 
the door was brief but dignified. 

“Mr. Boulnois asked me to offer his 
apologies, sir,’ he said, “ but he has 
been obliged to go out suddenly.”’ 

“But see here; I had an appoint- 
ment,” said the interviewer, with a 
rising voice. ‘‘ Do you know where he 
went to?” 

“To Pendragon Park, sir,” said the 
servant, rather sombrely, and began to 
close the door. 

Kidd started a little. ‘“‘ Did he go 
with Mrs.—— with the rest of the 
party ?”’ he asked rather vaguely. 

“No, sir,’ said the man shortly; 
“he stayed behind, and then went 
out alone.’’ And he shut the door, 
brutally, but with an air of duty not 
done. 

The American, that curious compound 
of impudence and sensitiveness, was 
annoyed. He felt a strong desire to 
hustle them all along a bit and teach 
them business habits; the hoary old 
dog and the grizzled, heavy-faced old 
butler with his prehistoric shirt-front, 
and the drowsy old moon, and above all 
the scatter-brained old philosopher who 
couldn’t keep an appointment. 

“If that’s the way he goes on he 
deserves to lose his wife’s purest de- 
votion,’’said Mr. Calhoun Kidd. ‘‘ But 
perhaps he’s gone over to make a row. 
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In that case I reckon a man from The 
Western Sun will be on the spot.” 

And turning the corner by the open 
lodge-gates, he set off, stumping up the 
long avenue of black pine-woods that 
pointed in abrupt perspective towards 
the inner gardens of Pendragon Park. 
The trees were as black and orderly as 
plumes upon a hearse ; there were still 
a few stars. He was a man with more 
literary than direct natural associa- 
tions: the word ‘‘ Ravenswood ”’ came 
into his head repeatedly. It was partly 
the raven colour of the pine-woods ; but 
partly also an indescribable atmo- 
sphere almost described in Scott’s great 
tragedy; the smell of something that 
died in the eighteenth century; the 
smell of dank gardens and broken urns ; 
of wrongs that will never now be 
righted ; of something that is none the 
less incurably sad because it is strangely 
unreal. 

More than once, as he went up that 
trim, black road of tragic artifice, he 
stopped startled, thinking he heard 
steps in front of him. He could see 
nothing in front but the twin sombre 
walls of pine and the wedge of starlit 
sky above them. At first he thought 
he must have fancied it or been mocked 
by a mere echo of his own tramp. But 
as he went on he more and more inclined 
to conclude, with the remains of his 
reason, that there really were other feet 
upon the road. He thought hazily of 
ghosts ; and was surprised how swiftly 
he could see the image of an appropriate 
and local ghost, one with a face as white 
as Pierrot’s, but patched with black. 
The apex of the triangle of dark-blue 
sky was growing brighter and bluer, 
but he did not realise as yet that this 
was because he was coming nearer to 
the lights of the great house and garden. 
He only felt that the atmosphere was 
growing more intense ; there was in the 
sadness more violence and secrecy— 
more—he hesitated for the word, and 
then said it with a jerk of laughter— 
Catastrophism. 

More pines, more pathway slid past 
him, and then he stood rooted as by a 
blast of magic. It is vain to say that he 
felt as if he had got into a dream ; by 
this time he felt quite certain that he 
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had got into a book. For we human 
beings are used to inappropriate things ; 
we are accustomed to the clatter of the 
incongruous ; it is a tune to which we 
can go to sleep. If one appropriate 
thing happens, it wakes us up like the 
pang of a perfect chord. Something 
happened such as would have happened 
in such a place in a forgotten tale. 

Over the black pine-wood came flying 
and flashing in the moon a naked sword, 
such a slender and sparkling rapier as 
may have,fought many an unjust duel 
in that ancient park. It fell on the 
pathway far in front of him and lay 
there glistening like a large needle. 
He ran like a hare and bent to look at it. 
Seen at closer quarters it had rather a 
showy look ; the big red jewels in the 
hilt and guard were a little dubious. 
But there were other red drops upon 
the blade which were not dubious. 

He looked round wildly in the direc- 
tion from which the dazzling missile 
had come, and saw that at this point 
the sable facade of fir and pine was 
interrupted by a smaller road at right 
angles; which, when he turned it, 
brought him in full view of the long, 
lighted house, with a lake and fountains 
in front of it. Nevertheless he did not 
look at this, having something more 
interesting to look at. 

Above him, at the angle of the steep 
green bank of the terraced garden, was 
one of those small picturesque surprises 
common in the old landscape garden- 
ing ; a kind of small round hill or dome 
ef grass, like a giant mole-hill, ringed 
and crowned with three concentric 
fences of roses and having a sundial in 
the highest point in the centre. Kidd 
could see the finger of the dial stand up 
dark against the sky like the dorsal fin 
of a shark; and the vain moonlight 
clinging to that idle clock. But he saw 
something else clinging to it also, for 
one wild moment—the figure of a man. 

Though he saw it there only for a 
moment, though it was outlandish and 
incredible in costume, being clad from 
neck to heel in tight crimson, with 
glints of gold, yet he knew in one flash 
of moonlight who it was. That white 
face flung up to heaven, clean-shaven 
and so unnaturally young, like Byron 
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with a Roman nose, those black curls 
already grizzled—he had seen the thou- 
sand public portraits of Sir Claude 
Champion. The wild red figure reeled 
an instant against the sundial; the 
next it had rolled down the steep bank 
and lay at the American’s feet, faintly 
moving one arm. A gaudy unnatural 
gold ornament on the arm suddenly re- 
minded Kidd of Romeo and Juliet ; of 
course the tight crimson suit was part of 
the play. But there wasa long red stain 
down the bank from which the man had 
rolled: that was no part of the play. 
He had been run through the body. 

Mr. Calhoun Kidd shouted and 
shouted again. Once more he seemed 
to hear phantasmal footsteps, and 
started to find another figure already 
near him. He knew the figure, and yet 
it terrified him. The dissipated youth 
who had called himself Dalroy had a 
horribly quiet way with him; if 
Boulnois failed to keep appointments 
that had been made, Dalroy had a 
sinister air of keeping appointments 
that hadn’t. The moonlight dis- 
coloured everything ; against Dalroy’s 
red hair his wan face looked not so 
much white as pale green. 

All this morbid impressionism must 
be Kidd’s excuse for having cried out, 
brutally and beyond all reason, “‘ Did 
you do this, you devil ? ” 

James Dalroy smiled his unpleasing 
smile ; but before he could speak, the 
fallen figure made another movement of 
the arm, waving vaguely towards the 
place where the sword fell ; then came a 
moan, and then it managed to speak. 

“ Boulnois . . . Boulnois, I say .. . 
Boulnois did it . . . jealous of me. . . he 
was jealous, he was, he was .. .” 

Kidd bent his head down to hear 
more, and just managed to catch the 
words— 

“ Boulnois . . 
... he threw it.. 

Again the failing hand waved towards 
the sword and then fell rigid with a 
thud. In Kidd rose from its depths 
all that acrid humour that is the strange 
salt of the seriousness of his race. 

“ See here,” he said sharply and with 
command, “‘ you must fetch a doctor. 
This man’s dead.” 
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“ And a priest too, I suppose,”’ said 
Dalroy in an undecipherable manner. 
“* All these Champions are papists.”’ 

The American knelt down by the 
body, felt the heart, propped up the 
head and used some last efforts at 
restoration ; but before the other journa- 
list reappeared, followed by a doctor 
and a priest, he was already prepared 
to assert they were too late. 

“Were you too late also? ”’ asked 
the doctor, a solid, prosperous-looking 
man, with conventional moustache and 
whiskers, but a lively eye, which darted 
over Kidd dubiously. 

“In one sense,’’ drawled the repre- 
sentative of the Sun. ‘I was too late 
to save the man, but I guess I was in 
time to hear something of importance. 
I heard the dead man denounce his 
assassin.” 

“ And who was the assassin ? ’’ asked 
the doctor, drawing his eyebrows to- 
gether. 

“* Boulnois,’”’ said Calhoun Kidd, and 
whistled softly. 

The doctor stared at him gloomily 
with a reddening brow ; but he did not 
contradict. Then the priest, a shorter 
figure in the background, said mildly, 
“T understood that Mr. Boulnois was 
not coming to Pendragon Park this 
evening.”’ 

“There again,” said the Yankee 
grimly, ‘‘ I may be in a position to give 
the old country a fact or two. Yes, 
str, John Boulnois was going to stay in 
all this evening ; he fixed up a real good 
appointment there with me. But John 
Boulnois changed his mind; John 
Boulnois left his home abruptly and all 
alone, and came over to this derned 
Park an hour orsoago. His butler told 
me so. I think we hold what the all- 
wise police call a clue—have you sent 
for them ? ” 

“Yes,”’ said the doctor. ‘ But we 
haven’t alarmed any one else yet.” 

“Does Mrs. Boulnois know ? ”’ asked 
James Dalroy; and again Kidd was 
conscious of an irrational desire to hit 
him on his curling mouth. 

“ T have not told her,” said the doctor 
gruffly. “‘ But here come the police.” 


The little priest had stepped out into 
the main avenue, and now returned 
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with the fallen sword, which looked 
ludicrously large and theatrical when 
attached to his dumpy figure, at once 


clerical and commonplace. ‘ Just be- 
fore the police come,” he said apolo- 
getically. ‘‘ Has anyone got a light?” 

The Yankee journalist took an elec- 
tric torch from his pocket, and the 
priest held it close to the middle part 
of the blade, which he examined with 
blinking care. Then, without glancing 
at the point or pommel, he handed the 
long weapon to the doctor. 

“T fear I’m no use here,” he said, with 
a brief sigh. “I’llsay good night to you, 
gentlemen.’”’ And he walked away up 
the dark avenue towards the house, his 
hands clasped behind him and his big 
head bent in cogitation. 

The rest of the group made increased 
haste towards the lodge-gates, where 
an inspector and two constables could 
already be seen in consultation with a 
lodge-keeper. But the little priest only 
walked slower and slower in the dim 
cloister of pine, and at last stopped dead, 
on the steps of the house. It was his 
silent way of acknowledging an equally 
silent approach; for there came to- 
wards him a presence that might have 
satisfied even Calhoun Kidd’s demands 
for a lovely and aristocratic ghost. It 
was a young woman in silvery satins of 
a Renascence design ; she had golden 
hair in two long shining ropes, and a 
face so startlingly pale between them 
that she might have been chrysele- 
phantine—made, that is, like some old 
Greek statues, out of ivory and gold. 
But her eyes were very bright, and her 
voice, though low, was confident. 

“ Father Brown ? ”’ she said. 

“Mrs. Boulnois ? ”’ he replied gravely. 
Then he looked at her and immedi- 
ately said, “‘I see you know about 
Sir Claude.”’ 

“How do you know I know ? ” she 
asked steadily. 

He did not answer the question, but 
asked another: ‘‘ Have you seen your 
husband ? ” 

“My husband is at home,” she said. 
“ He has nothing to do with this.” 

Again he did not answer; and the 
woman drew nearer to him, with a 
curiously intense expression on her face. 
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“Shall I tell you something more ? 
she said, with a rather fearful smile. 
“]T don’t think he did it . . . and you 
don’t either.” 

Father Brown returned her gaze with 
along, grave stare, and then nodded, yet 
more gravely. 

‘Father Brown,” said the lady, “ I 
am going to tell you all I know, but I 
want you to do me a favour first. Will 
you tell me why you haven’t jumped to 
the conclusion of poor John’s guilt, as 
all the rest have done? Don’t mind 
what you say: I—I know about the 
gossip and the appearances that are 
against him.” 

Father Brown looked honestly em- 
barrassed, and passed his hand across 


his forehead. ‘‘ Two very little 
things,” he said. “At least, one’s very 
trivial and the other very vague. But 


such as they are, they don’t fit in with 
Mr. Boulnois being the murderer.” 
He turned his blank round face up 
to the stars and continued absent- 
mindedly. ‘‘ To take the vague idea 
first: I attach a good deal of impor- 
tance to vague ideas. All those things 
that ‘ aren’t evidence’ are what con- 
vince me. I think a moral impossi- 
bility the biggest of all impossibilities. 
I know your husband only slightly, but 
I think this crime of his, as generally 
conceived, something very like a moral 
impossibility. Please do not think I 
mean that Boulnois could not be so 
wicked. Anybody can be wicked—as 
wicked as he chooses. We can direct 
our moral wills ; but we can’t generally 
change our instinctive tastes and ways of 
doing things. Boulnois might commit 
a murder, but not this murder. He 
would not snatch Romeo’s sword from 
its romantic scabbard ; or slay his foe 
on the sundial as on a kind of altar; 
or leave his body among the roses ; or 
fling the sword away among the pines. 
If Boulnois killed any one he’d do it 
quietly and heavily, as he’d do any 
other doubtful thing—take a tenth 
glass of port, or read a loose Greek poet. 
No, the romantic setting is not like 
Boulnois. It’s more like Champion.” 
“ Ah!” she said, and looked at him 
with eyes like diamonds. 
“And the trivial thing was this,” 
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said Brown. “ There were finger-prints 
on that sword ; finger-prints can be de- 
tected quite a time after they are made 
if they’re on some polished surface like 
glass or steel. These were on a polished 
surface. They were half-way down the 
blade of the sword. Whose prints they 
were I have no earthly clue; but why 
should anybody hold a sword half-way 
down? It was a long sword, but 
length is an advantage in lunging at an 
enemy. At least, at most enemies. 
At all enemies except one.”’ 

“Except one!” she repeated. 

“There is only one enemy,” said 
Father Brown, ‘‘ whom it is easier to 
kill with a dagger than a sword.” 

““T know,” said the woman. “ One- 
self.” 

There was a long silence, and then 
the priest said quietly but abruptly: 
“Am I right, then? Did Sir Claude 
kill himself ? ” 

““Yes,”’ she said, with a face like 
marble. ‘‘ I saw him do it.” 

“He died,” said Father Brown, “‘ for 
love of you?” 

An extraordinary expression flashed 
across her face, very different from pity, 
modesty, remorse or anything her com- 
panion had expected : her voice became 
suddenly strong and full. ‘I don’t 
believe,’ she said, ‘“‘ he ever cared about 
me arap. He hated my husband.” 

“Why?” asked the other, and 
turned his round face from the sky to 
the lady. 

“He hated my husband because... 
it is so strange I hardly know how to 
say it... because...” 

“Yes ?”’ said Brown patiently. 

““ Because my husband wouldn’t hate 
him.” 

Father Brown only nodded, and 
seemed still to be listening : he differed 
from most detectives in fact and fiction 
in a small point—he never pretended 
not to understand when he understood 
perfectly well. 

Mrs. Boulnois drew near once more 
with the same contained glow of cer- 
tainty. ‘“‘ My husband,” she said, “ is 
a great man. Sir Claude Champion 
was not a great man: he was a 
celebrated and successful man. My 


husband has never been celebrated or 
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successful ; and ii is the solemn truth 
that he has never dreamed of being so. 
He no more expects to be famous for 
thinking than for smoking cigars. On 
all that side he has a sort of splendid 
stupidity. He has never grown up. 
He still liked Champion exactly as he 
liked him at school; he admired him 
as he would admire a conjuring trick 
done at the dinner table. But he 
couldn’t be got to conceive the notion 
of envying Champion. And Champion 
wanted to be envied. He went mad and 
killed himself for that.’ 

“Yes,” said Father Brown. “I 
think I begin to understand.” 

“Oh, don’t you see?” she cried. 
“‘ The whole picture is made for that— 
the place is planned for it. Champion 
put John in a little house at his very 
door, like a dependent—to make him 
feel a failure. He never felt it. He 
thinks no more about such things than 
—than an absent-minded lion. Cham- 
pion would burst in on John’s shabbiest 
hours or homeliest meals with some 
dazzling present or announcement or 
expedition that made it like the visit 
of Haroun Alraschid, and John would 
accept or refuse amiably, with one eye 
off, so to speak, like one lazy schoolboy 
agreeing or disagreeing with another. 
After five years of it John had not 
turned a hair; and Sir Claude Cham- 
pion was a monomaniac.”’ 

“And Haman began to tell them,” 
said Father Brown, “ of all the things 
wherein the king had honoured him ; 
and he said, ‘ All these things profit me 
nothing while I see Mordecai the Jew 
sitting in the gate.’ ”’ 

“The crisis came,’’ Mrs. Boulnois 
continued, ‘‘ when I persuaded John to 
let me take down some of his specula- 
tions and send them to a magazine. 
They began to attract attention, es- 
pecially in America; and one paper 
wanted to interview him. When 
Champion (who was interviewed nearly 
every day) heard of this late little 


crumb of success falling to his uncon- 
scious rival, the last link snapped that 
held back his devilish hatred. Then he 
began to lay that insane siege to my 
own love and honour which has been the 
talk of the shire. 


You will ask me why 
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I allowed such atrocious attentions. I 
answer that I could not have declined 
them except by explaining to my hus- 
band, and there are some things the soul 
cannot do, as the body cannot fly. 
Nobody could have explained to my 


husband. Nobody could doit now. If 
you said to him in so many words, 
“Champion is stealing your wife,’ he 
would think the joke a little vulgar: 
that it could be anything but a joke— 
that notion could find no crack in his 
great skull to get in by. Well, John 
was to come and see us act this evening, 
but just as we were starting he said he 
wouldn’t ; he had got an interesting 
book and a cigar. I told this to Sir 
Claude, and it was his death-blow. 
The monomaniac suddenly saw despair. 
He stabbed himself, crying out like a 
devil that Boulnois was slaying him ; 
he lies there in the garden dead of his 
own jealousy to produce jealousy; and 
John is sitting in the dining-room 
reading a book.” 

There was another silence, and then 
the little priest said: ‘‘ There is only 
one weak point, Mrs. Boulnois, in all 
your very vivid account. Your hus- 
band is not sitting in the dining-room 
reading a book. That American re- 
porter told me he had been to your 
house, and your butler told him Mr. 
Boulnois had gone to Pendragon Park 
after all.” 

Her bright eyes widened to an almost 
electric glare ; and yet it seemed rather 
bewilderment than confusion or fear. 
“Why, what can you mean?” she 
cried. ‘‘ All the servants were out of 
the house, seeing the _ theatricals. 
And we don’t keep a butler, thank 
goodness ! ”’ 

Father Brown started and spun 
half round like an absurd teetotum. 
“What, what?” he cried, seeming 
galvanised into sudden life. ‘ Look 
here—I say—can I make your husband 
hear if I go to the house ? ” 

“Oh, the servants will be back by 
now,” she said, wondering. 

“Right, right!’ rejoined the cleric 
energetically, and set off scuttling up 
the path towards the Park gates. He 
turned once to say: “ Better get hold 
of that Yankee, or ‘Crime of John 
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Boulnois ’ will be all over the Republic 
in large letters.”’ 

“You don’t understand,” said Mrs. 
Boulnois. “‘He wouldn’t mind. I 
don’t think he imagines that America 
really is a place.” 

When Father Brown reached the 
house with the beehive and the drowsy 
dog, a small and neat maid-servant 
showed him into the dining-room, 
where Boulnois sat reading by a shaded 
lamp, exactly as his wife described him. 
A decanter of port and a wineglass were 
at his elbow ; and the instant the priest 
entered he noted the long ash stand out 
unbroken on his cigar. 

‘He has been here for half-an-hour at 
least,’ thought Father Brown. In fact, 
he had the air of sitting where he had 
sat when his dinner was cleared away. 

“Don’t get up, Mr. Boulnois,”’ said 
the priest, in his pleasant, prosaic way. 
“]T shan’t interrupt you a moment. I 
fear I break in on some of your scientific 
studies.”’ 

“No,” said Boulnois. ‘ I was read- 
ing The Bloody Thumb.” He said it 
with neither frown nor smile, and his 
visitor was conscious of a certain deep 
and virile indifference in the man which 
his wife had called greatness. He laid 
down a gory yellow “ shocker ”’ without 
even feeling its incongruity enough to 
comment on it humorously. John 
Boulnois was a big, slow-moving man 
with a massive head, partly grey and 
partly bald, and blunt, burly features. 
He was in shabby and very old- 
fashioned evening dress, with a narrow 
triangular opening of shirt-front: he 
had assumed it that evening in his 
original purpose of going to see his wife 
act Juliet. 

“T won’t keep you long from The 
Bloody Thumb or any other catastrophic 
affairs,’ said Father Brown, smiling. 
“TI only came to ask you about the 
crime you committed this evening.”’ 

Boulnois looked at him steadily, but 
ared bar began to show across his broad 
brow; and he seemed like one dis- 


covering embarrassment for the first 
time. 

“T know it was a strange crime,” 
assented Brown 


in a_ low voice. 
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“Stranger than murder perhaps—to 
you. The little sins are sometimes 
harder to confess than the big ones— 
but that’s why it’s so important to con- 
fessthem. Your crime is committed by 
every fashionable hostess six times a 
week : and yet you find it stick to your 
tongue like a nameless atrocity.” 

“It makes one feel,’’ said the philo- 
sopher slowly, “such a damned fool.’” 

“‘T know,” assented the other, “‘ but 
one often has to choose between feeling 
a damned fool and being one.” 

“T can’t analyse myself well,” went 
on Boulnois, “‘ but sitting in that chair 
with that story I was as happy as a 
schoolboy on a half-holiday. It was 
security, eternity—I can’t convey it... 
the cigars were within reach . . . the 
matches were within reach . . . the 
Thumb had four more appearances 
to .. . it was not only a peace, but a 
plenitude. Then that bell rang, and I 
thought for one long mortal minute 
that I couldn’t get out of that 
chair—literally, physically, muscularly 
couldn’t. Then I did it like a man 
lifting the world, because I knew all the 
servants were out. I opened the front 
door, and there was a little man with his. 
mouth open to speak and his notebook 
open to write in. I remembered the 
Yankee interviewer I had forgotten. 
His hair was parted in the middle, and I 
tell you that murder a 

**T understand,” said Father Brown. 
“ T’ve seen him.” 

* T didn’t commit murder,” continued 
the Catastrophist mildly, “‘ but only 
perjury. I said I had gone across to 
Pendragon Park and shut the door in 
his face. That is my crime, Father 
Brown, and I don’t know what penance 
you would inflict for it.”’ 

“IT shan’t inflict any penance,” said 
the clerical gentleman, collecting his 
heavy hat and umbrella with an air of 
some amusement ; “‘ quite the contrary. 
I came here specially to let you off the 
little penance which would otherwise 
have followed your little offence.” 

“‘ And what,” asked Boulnois, smiling, 
“is the little penance I have so luckily 
been let off ? ” 

“ Being hanged,”’ said Father Brown. 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 
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T is difficult to discuss such 
an exhaustive subject as 
tennis in so limited a space 
as the present article 


affords. The more bumble 

puppy lawn tennis I see, 

|. and am privileged to play, 

the more certain do I 

become that there are some three 

or four stereotyped faults common 

to practically every beginner. I in- 

tend, therefore, concentrating upon 
them. 


These faults are most difficult to avoid, 
or tounlearn. But there they are, clear 
as daylight, to anyone caring to see. 
When once pointed out and explained, 
they generally become patent to the 
player himself. What I mean to convey 
is that an intelligent player—v.e. a 
player troubling to adopt common- 
sense methods — knows immediately 


when he is, and when he is not, making 
his stroke correctly. 

A player adopting methods radically 
wrong can never hope to improve, and 
the sooner he changes the better. 
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When to Hit 
the Ball 


Before explain- 
ing a ground 
stroke section- 
ally, I would like 
to suggest that 
whenever possi- 
ble the ball should be hit near the top 
of its bounce, and as far as natural and 
convenient the racket should be kept 
horizontal. 

By striking with a horizontal racket 
it is far easier to regulate the altitude at 
which the ball will pass over the net. 
Secondly, if you hit the ball at the top 
of the bound it is theoretically and 
practically easier to hit hard and still 
place it in court. Thus we have 
established two important points, viz. : 

I. When possible hit the ball at the 
top of the bound. © 

Il. As far as convenient and com- 
fortable keep the head of the racket 
well up, t.e. in a horizontal position 
(see fig. 5). 

















Mr. A. F. Wilding watching the effect of a drive from the back line, 
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How to Grip the Racket 


With regard to the grips. As in 
everything, there is undoubtedly a 
right and a wrong method. But a 
player is called upon to make shots 
from so many different positions that 
one absolutely stereotyped hold of the 
racket becomes a- farce. Norman 
Brookes, the Australian champion, 
employs a variety of grips with re- 
markable results. A vast experience 
on the opposite side of the net against 
players employing distinctive grips, 
with which they bring off wonderful 
shots, makes me chary of dogmatising 
on this subject. 

I show the grips which I personally 
have come to the conclusion are best 
for my particular strokes, and no 
doubt all good grips differ only slightly 
from these I give (see figs. 2 and 3). 


The Position of the Body 


The position of the body in making 
the strokes is of great importance, 
and is seldom viewed by players as 
the all-important factor it is. Correct 
position and movement of the feet 
plays almost as important a part as 
correct movement of the arms. 

On executing a forehand stroke the 
left leg should be in front, and the body 
facing sideways to net, 7.e. with the left 
shoulder forward (fig. 4). For a back- 
hand the right foot forward and the 
left behind (see fig. 8). 

Never tire of trying imaginary strokes, 
and if possible make them in front of a 
looking-glass, which enables faults to be 
easily detected. 

Unlearning old faults takes some 
time, and accustoming yourself to the 
new methods will at first feel very awk- 
ward and unnatural. In fact, making a 
stroke in the new, though perfectly 
correct, method will feel awkward for 

some time. 


Four Phases of 
the Stroke 


We can roughly 
divide a complete 
stroke into: 
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FOREHAND GRIP used by the author. 


I. Getting into position to make the 
stroke. 

II. The commencement of the stroke. 

III. The moment of impact, 7. 
the moment the ball meets the racket. 

IV. The finish. 

Each plays an essential réle, and it 
is the neglect of one or more—generally, 
I fear, more—of these rules I intend 
explaining that leads to practically 
every bad stroke. 


Where Natural Instinct 
leads one Astray 


I. GETTING INTO PosITION TO TAKE 
THE BALL.—This sounds ridiculous. The 
novice thinks to himself: ‘‘ But how 
easy! Isee the ball bounce, run up to it 
and hit it.” 

But to go to the right spot for hitting 
the ball is one of the most difficult 
features of a difficult game. Let us 
follow out what happens to the average 
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BACKHAND GRIP used by the author. 


beginner. The ball comes and bounces 
about the middle of the court, let us 
say. Without thinking he gallops up to 
the spot close to where the ball strikes : 
probably he will get it in his abdomen, 
or if he has a quick eye, on the handle 
of his racket. 

From this it is patent that the 
natural instinct is quite wrong—1.e. 
going straight to the bounce. 

The proper course to adopt is to make 
for a spot a full arm’s length to the side 
of the ball. To get the correct position 
is entirely a matter of using your feet 
and judgment. Never stand still, but 
always be on your toes, and ready to 
rush into position and still be in time 
to steady yourself before striking. 

To get off the mark in time it is 
necessary to guess a little. You must 
endeavour to judge the direction and 
course the ball will follow after hitting 
the ground, and base your calculations 
and take up your position accordingly. 
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I use the word “ guess’’ advisedly ; 
good players ought to know exactly 
what a ball is going to do, 1.e. how 
high it will bounce, the exact course 
it will follow after hitting the ground 
and so on. Correct position is 
rendered quite impossible by ninety 
players out of every hundred for this 
one simple little reason, they stand too 
near the ball. It is possible to pen 
pages and pages on position, but the 
whole situation can almost invariably 
be summed up in these five words, 
Keep away from the ball. 


The Swing of the Body 


II. COMMENCEMENT OF THE STROKE. 
—tThe racket must be drawn well back 
to allow a long swing. Let it carry 
itself back, in a gentle sweep, rather 
than jerk it back, the main thing being 
to get it back, and well back, behind 
the body in good time to commence 
your stroke and meet the oncoming 
ball at the right time and in the right 
place. 

Be too early rather than too late in 
getting position, and too late rather 
than too early in hitting. If this swing- 
ing back part of the performance is 
neglected, a short, sharp, jerky stroke 

is unavoidable. Therefore long before 
ready to strike, swing the racket back 
into the position shown in fig. 4. Also 
as far as possible keep most of your 
weight on the back (right) leg for fore- 
hand and vice versa for backhand stroke. 
As shown later, this weight should be 
transferred, as the ball is struck, on to 
the front (left) leg. In other words, 
use your body. Let your weight follow 
the ball. 

The player’s position as he com- 
mences his stroke should therefore 
be : 

1. Standing a full arm’s length to the 
side of the ball. 

2. The racket 
swung well back 
behind his body. 

3. Feet cor- 
rectly placed, and 
weight slightly 
inclined to be on 
back foot. 

















POSITIONS FOR FOREHAND DRIVE. 
Preparing. 


Correct Timing 

III. Moment oF Impact.—Correct 
timing spells success, and results in a 
clean, accurate stroke, but bad timing 
means anything from a fluke off the 
wood to a boundary over the stop 
netting. 

No amount of instruction can teach 
timing, as this is entirely a matter of 
training the eye and hand to work in 
unison. But a few words of advice 
may prove of the greatest assistance 
in this connection. Always endeavour 
to make the stroke (7.e. hit the ball) 
when it is exactly opposite to you 
at the side—.e. avoid reaching out and 
hitting the ball in front. Get into such 
a position, and so time the swing of your 
racket, that the impact takes place as 
shown in fig. 5. Wait until the ball 
arrives in the right position. Be careful 
to avoid snatching forward at it. 
Manceuvre to get it immediately op- 
posite you—not behind or in front 
(see fig. 11). 


Following Through ” 
IV. THe Finisu.—tThe finish of the 


stroke is of the utmost importance. 





go 





Moment of impact. 


Many players imagine that imme- 
diately the ball has struck the racket 
the stroke is over, and nothing remains 
to be done, and allow their racket to 
swing in any direction, while they 
themselves stand stock still admiring 
their handiwork. For correct finish 
see figs. 6 and 7. 

Players of most ball games, if they 
have ever given the subject a particle 
of thought, have come to the conclusion 
that “‘ follow through ”’ is one of the 
last things to be neglected in the execu- 
tion of every stroke—excepting per- 
haps a few freak strokes such as a stop 
volley. For the uninitiated “ follow 
through’ merely means allowing the 
racket to go on with, and in the direc- 
tion of, the ball. The commonest faults 


” 


are: first, swinging the racket across 
the body as opposed to swinging 


through with, and 


in the direction 
of, the ball; and 
secondly, stop- 


ping with a jerk 
at the moment of 
impact. Both are 
bad, preventing 




















Following through. 


consistent accuracy and all hope of 
improvement. 

Never hesitate or falter in your swing. 
Commence a good steady swing, and 
don’t stop until the racket has gone 
with the ball as far as your arm 
will allow it. The strength of this 
swing is regulated by the pace you 
intend the ball to go. But above all 
things, keep the swing even. So many 
players start off with a magnificent 


flourish, but when the ball is met 
all the original swing has vanished 
and a jerky little tap is all that 
remains, 
“Keep your Eye 
on the Ball ” 
The most important line on this 
subject is kept until the last—viz. 
“Keep your eye 
* on the ball.” By 
this is meant 
A literally glue your 
eye on the ball 
before, during and 
after a_ stroke. 
Always’ endea- 














Finish of stroke 


vour to meet the ball with the full face 
of the racket (see fig. 5); never with 
undercut. 

At times top spin—which is given to 
the ball by a dragging over and upward 
motion—improves strokes enormously. 
But until some degree of accuracy has 
been attained in hitting in the straight- 
forward way, top spin should not be 
attempted. 


Common Faults 
in Courts 


Courts themselves are of the utmost 
importance; but though lawn tennis 
is played extensively throughout the 
British Isles and every other civilised 
country, the conditions tolerated by 
people fully qualified to know better 
make one marvel! These short- 
comings can be classified under three 
heads : 

I. An absolutely unreliable playing 
surface. 

II. The absence of a suitable back- 
ground. 

III. An entirely 
back, 


insufficient run 











Which Way does the 
Sun Shine? 


* No doubt a great deal of amusement 
and much healthy exercise can be ob- 
tained from a court possessing these 
and additional defects. But why should 
wealthy clubs, and private individuals 
who apparently know something about 
lawn tennis, go on year in, year out, 
playing regularly under conditions 
which are—and I have no fear of con- 
tradiction on this point—impossible ? 

Alterations calculated to convert a 
bad into a good lawn tennis court are not 
necessarily troublesome or expensive. 
Of course, if some historic genius living 
in the days of Major Wingfield laid the 
court so that the sun shines exactly up 
and down at 3 p.m. on sunny Saturday 
afternoons, perfection becomes a diffi- 
cult proposition. To briefly touch upon 
these three points. 


On Surfaces 


First, the Surface—-We all admit a 
true surface is eminently desirable, and 
to my mind it is an absolute necessity 





POSITIONS FOR BACKHAND DRIVE. 
Commencement. 






if play is to be accurate. Most of us find 
the game difficult enough asitis. A true 
court not only enables really accurate 
strokes to be attempted and accom- 
plished, but it inspires confidence in the 
making of them. 

As distinctly pointed out already, it 
is of the utmost importance in making 
a stroke to stand exactly the cor- 
rect distance away from the ball; but 
if the ball strikes a worm cast, or for 
any other cause beyond the control of 
mankind breaks to the on or the off, 
the whole stance and position of the 
player is thrown out of gear. Anyone 
attempting to improve his game by 
adopting decent style and position will 
find this most disconcerting. To the 
good player it is annoying and intro- 
duces an undesirable element of luck. 

Why is the surface of the average 
court so bad ? In the majority of cases 
lack of well directed and _ consistent 
rolling is entirely to blame. Grass courts 
are nearly always bad. The centre court 
at Wimbledon is perfect so far as sur- 
face is concerned, but it unfortunately 
possesses a glaring deficiency, in that 
the sun at certain times shines directly 





















up and down the court. But if people 
would thoroughly roll their courts 
when they are just soft enough to 
“take ’’ the roller, and regularly have 
the roller run over after play at night 
and again after cutting in the morning, 
it would improve matters enormously. 

Excessive rolling is liable to kill a cer- 
tain amount of grass. But never mind ; 
Get an absolutely smooth surface. Ex- 
cessive grass such as seen in the quad- 
rangle of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and such-like thousand-year-old places 
is hopelessly unsuitable for lawn 
tennis. Therefore get on to the court 
early with the roller, and keep it up 
throughout the summer. 

Another point frequently overlooked 
is to cut and then roll the court the day 
of playing. Mow grass close, and rake it 
to take a close-cutting mower. 

So much for grass. I cannot too 
strongly advise laying down a good 
hard court, as for example, an en tout 
cas. Such a court is a perpetual joy 
in spring and autumn, and often 
throughout our all too fickle summer. 
In genuine summer weather we must 
give the palm to a perfect grass court. 


Finish. 













The Ideal Size of Lawn 

The next point is Room.—The ideal size 
for an ordinary court I would give as not 
less than 120 ft. by60 ft. Anything under 
hardly gives sufficient run back for a 
first-class double. Therefore when laying 
down a new court recollect the old saying 
about the ship and the pennyworth of 
tar, and cut away a few more rhodo- 
dendron bushes or other impedimenta. 

Also whatever happens, recollect that 
of all unpleasant occupations hunting 
for lost tennis balls in bushes takes 
a lot of beating. Therefore have the 
court well and securely wired in, either 
with permanent wire netting or with 
ordinary netting. A small boy (who 
understands his business) to pick up 
the balls is certainly a luxury, but if 
procurable quite a desirable one. 


Green—the Ideal Background 

Lastly, we come to Background.— 
Such a thing has apparently hardly 
ever received recognition. What would 
a cricketer say if he was asked to bat at 
Lord’s with a waving poplar-tree, re- 
lieved by streaks of bright light, imme- 
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“ Manoeuvre to get the ball immediately opposite you at the moment of impact—not behind or in front.” 


diately behind the bowler’s arm? Yet 
how much more difficult it is for poor 
tennis players to accurately gauge a little 
white ball travelling against a back- 
ground of white skirts, moving people, 
white sky and fluttering fans. 

Some years ago at Wimbledon, during 
an excessively hot week, the manage- 
ment distributed fans to the fair 
spectators. The scheme proved most 
effective in keeping the ladies cool, but 
most disastrous to the players. 

The ideal background is_ green. 
Against this a white ball stands out 
distinctly and its flight should be fol- 
lowed without difficulty. The higher 


the background the better, as it en- 
ables overhead balls and high volleys to 
be seen against it. 

The method adopted at most pro- 
of providing a 


vincial tournaments 





green background of some three feet 
in height is highly to be commended. 
We could wish them higher, but still 
oa A green building or a thick green 
hedge provides a perfect background. 

A sheltered site is also infinitely pre- 
ferable to a bleak and exposed position. 
My ideal court, therefore, is 120 ft. by 
60 ft., well drained, laid at correct angle 
as regards sun; a perfect surface ; shel- 
tered; and with a high green back- 
ground at both ends. 

Surely not unattainable! But as 
the man from Cohoes sang in the old 
Belle of New York: ‘“‘ Of course you 
can never be like us, but be as like us 
as you're able to be.”’ So in building 
acourt. In a very few years people 
will marvel at the appalling conditions 
and untrue grass courts prevailing now 
and thought ‘ quite good.”’ 

A. F. WILDING. 
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(Mustrafeo by Clinfon Malwer 





HEN the train 
pulled out of Sa- 






pulpa, a _ blonde 
lady of undeniable 
pulchritude flashed 


through the observation 
car to the rear platform, 
where she waved violent 
good-byes to a gay party in a purple 
automobile. As the glitter of precious 
stones on her busy right hand smote 
my eyes, the heavy-jowled man in the 
rear seat turned to me with an evident 
desire to relieve himself of conversa- 
tion. Having just lit a fresh pipe, I 
silently signified my submission. 

“Every time I meet that combina- 
tion—diamonds and yellow hair ’’— he 
divulged, “‘ I begin feeling around in my 
inside coat-pocket to see if my roll is 
still there.” 

“ Superstitious ? 
tween puffs. 

“Not me,” he answered; “I'd 
sooner walk under a ladder on Friday 
the 13th than walk around it on Satur- 
day the 14th. But the sight of a blonde 
with a bunch of sparklers on is always 
a gentle reminder to me that there’s 
darn-fool blood in most men, and sooner 
or later it’s got to show itself. Mine’s 


” I inquired be- 
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showed itself once, fifteen years or so 
ago; but you can never tell for sure 
whether one attack will make you a 
‘mune’ or not.” 

I admitted that there didn’t seem to 
be any sure way of inoculating against 
blondes, more particularly if one hap- 
pened to be possessed of a brunette 
wife. 

“TI judge,” said I enticingly, “ that 
you must have fallen for the golden locks 
at one time in your career.” 

The stranger edged his chair closer. 

“ Correct,’ he said. ‘“‘ By ginger! I 
grabbed the bait like a starvin’ carp and 
came all-fired near chokin’ on the hook. 
Thereby, as the feller says, hangs a 
tale.”’ 

‘Seeing there is no fiction on board 
save that of the month’s magazines,” I 
replied, “‘ you might relieve the dullness 
by unfolding the same.”’ 

Whereupon, shifting his quid to the 
lee side of his face and re-enforcing it 
with a long, rakish cigar, he began. 

“ Bein’s I’m one of the heroes of this 
yarn,” he said, “ I may as well intro- 
duce myself in the first chapter. My 
name at present is Luther Lawrence ; 
but down around McAlister they still 
call me Lariat Lute, in memory of the 
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old times, regardless that I’ve cut out 
the old game and use more help on my 
own ranch than some farmers has cattle. 
But a nickname sticks like a burr in a 
mustang’s tail ; whether it’s a knock or 
a boost, you can’t live it down. 

“ Fifteen years ago there was some- 
thing like twenty of us husky bloods 
ridin’ the herds in south of McAlister, 
forty odd miles. The range was good, 
and there never was any shortage in 
cattle, so there was work down there the 
year round. A kind of a little hamlet 
sprung up in a little pocket in the bunch 
of low hills, and they called it Sign Post 
—mostly, I reckon, ’cause there was no 
partickler reason for such a name. 

‘ Sign Post was right smart of a town, 
considerin’ the most enthusiastic census 
man on earth couldn’t ’a’ budged the 
population above seventy-five, includ- 
ing the three dead greasers that was 
swung up for breakin’ a section of the 
commandments about covetin’ your 
neighbour’s oxen. There was as gooda 
layout for poker at Sierra Joe’s as Lead- 
ville ever saw, and the Holster House 
had a phonograph and a nickel-in-the- 
slot piano. It was a sociable place, 
even when everyone was sober, and 
there was only one thing we needed to 
put Sign Post in the railroad fiction as a 
prime summer resort. 

“We had wine and song, but we was 
shy on women. Outside of the half- 
breed cook at the Holster there was only 
one female woman in Sign Post. She 
was the foreman’s brother’s wife. And 
a real cow-man always respects another 
man’s brand, whether it is on a cow ora 
woman—although I am free to remark 
confidential that there wasn’t much 
temptation in this particular case. 

“ Right here I want to interspert an 
idea that youcan tie to. Whenever you 
hear a bunch of ranchers carryin’ on 
about hankerin’ for a woman’s cookin’ 
and housekeepin’, don’t think it’s their 
critter comfort altogether that’s eggin’ 
‘emon. What they mean, whether they 
know it or not, is that they’re home- 
sick for the sight of a woman around the 
place—that’s all. Old Adam wouldn't 
’a’ stayed in Eden if he could, after Eve 
got the can. I’ve knowed many a 
greaser cook that could wipe up the 
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skillet with the best white woman that 
ever rolled pie-crust, and as far as that 
was concerned there was no kickin’ on 
the comforts of home we had at Sign 
Post. But, as I intimated to you pre- 
vious, we was shy on women, which is 
one of the necessary comforts—or lux- 
uries, as the case may be—in any well- 
regulated home. 

“This might ’a’ been the reason us 
rangers at Sign Post set up and took 
notice when an angel with yellow hair 
and a navy-blue suit showed up at the 
Holster at supper-time one Saturday 
evening and asked for a week’s board. 
After she stepped out into the kitchen 
to negotiate with the landlord, French 
Jakey looked up at the ceilin’ for three 
minutes without sayin’ a word. It was 
so aggravatin’ that One-Arm Loftis 
finally asks him if his neck’s out of place. 

***T was lookin’ for the hole she come 
through,’ says Frenchy, which was 
pretty good for an out-of-the-way place 
like Sign Post. 

“That was the way she looked to all 
of us ; a couple of wings on her shoulders 
wouldn’t of surprised any of us a par- 
ticle. She wasn’t no temporary blonde, 
either, for you couldn’t mix up a colour 
that flickered between yellow and gold 
like that for love nor money. I can’t 
get any nearer to sayin’ it than amber 
—lighter than that on your pipe-stem 
there, and changeable like, accordin’ to 
how the light happened to hit it. Blue 
eyes, round like a baby’s, but a good 
deal sharper, and just enough size to her 
so she could kind o’ look up at you 
when she talked to you. 

“On the square, stranger, that blonde 
woman lit up the old Holster like a 
torch in a cyclone-cellar. Everybody 
got jovial, and the barkeep at Sierra 
Joe’s got a charley-horse tryin’ to keep 
up with his orders. When you ain't 
laid eyes on a skirt for eighteen months, 
you see, a swell one droppin’ in unex- 
pected makes a bright red mark on the 
calendar. 

“Next mornin’ every man on the 
place got up early and shaved himself 
and put on a clean shirt. Before she 
blowed in to breakfast the landlord laid 
out to us that she was a liter’y woman, 
and had come out to Sign Post to get 
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“*My name is Lottie Fairfax,’ she said, smiling all around.” 


acquainted with types. Cock-eye Mar- 
tin ‘lowed there wasn’t a printin’-office 
inside‘of forty miles from Sign Post, but 
when I explained to him that what she 
wanted was typical types of humans, he 
said he was willing to be any letter in 
the alphabet. That made us a little 
uneasy—that type business—for we 
expected her to look us over like a 
bunch of strange cattle, but the minute 
she set down to the table she made us 
easy. 

“*My name is Lottie Fairfax,’ she 
said, smiling all around. ‘ There’s no- 
body to make us acquainted, so if you'll 
all tell me your names we can just take 
it for granted among ourselves.’ 

“ T was settin’ right next to her, and 
like a blamed chump I spilled coffee all 
down my sleeve when she turned and 
stuck out her paw. But I did manage 
to remember my name and tell her. 
After that we broke the ice clear around 


the board, and things went off smooth 
asawhetstone. By the time breakfast 
was over, every man Jack of us had a 
case on Lottie for fair. It was like an 
epidemic of chicken-pox. 

“T forgot to tell you that the day 
before Lottie happened along there was 
a travellin’ jeweller set up in the post- 
office window witha line of trinkets that 
would of tickled a Cherokee chief. 
Everybody predicted starvation for him 
when he first showed up, but the next 
day after Blondy hove in, business com- 
menced pickin’ up. They bought all 
the cuff-buttons and tie-pins he had on 
hand, and Hair-Trigger Murphy paid 
eleven dollars for a watch-chain that 
weighed seven pounds. The mail- 
coach from McAlister the second day 
brought back a cargo of b’iled shirts and 
high collars, and French Jakey threat- 
ened to order a Tuxedo coat, but I re- 
strained him. You see, the bunch was 
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flush, havin’ just got six months’ pay 
and no chance to blow it out there in 
the grass. 

“Well, to get down to short grass, 
Lottie begun studyin’ her types at close 
range. She kind o’ took to my style 
right from the first, and I perked up my 
nerve and got a date with her the third 
night she was there. 

““T don’t reckon heaven will ever get 
as close to me again as it was that night 
when she let it slip 
out, by accident 
like, that her ideal 
of a man to marry 
was a robust, care- 
free cow-puncher. 

“ Bein’ one of 
the same, I took a 
long breath and 
put it up to her 
cold to be Mrs. 
Lariat Lute Law- 
rence. She hung 
her head for a 
minute, then 
looked up at me 
like a scared year- 
lin’. 

“ “What can 
you think of me ?’ 


she said. ‘It’s 
just as if I’d asked 
you to—to——’ 


“We're plain 
speakin’ out here,’ 
I says. ‘If you 
only would, Miss 
Lottie, I’d be 
happier than a 
drunken _ greaser 
at a round-up.’ 

“Tf I only 
dared to think you really meant it,’ 
says she, which was my cue to corral 
her in both arms and brand her with 
a red-hot kiss right in the mouth. 
There was some conversation and other 
matters of a private nature which I will 
not here divulge, except to state that I 
was finally tipped off that over in the 
new jeweller’s layout there was one of 
the loveliest engagement rings that ever 
twinkled, for only two hundred dollars. 

“ Bein’ twenty-two and a game sport, 
the next morning saw me with a fistful 





“*Tf I only dared think you meant it,’ says 
she, which was my cue to corral her 
in both arms,” 
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of lucre waitin’ for the jeweller guy to 
open up. He said it weighed two 
carrots ; but it was nearer two turnips, 
and sparkled like an icicle on a frosty 
morning. He said that diamonds at 
a hundred dollars a carrot had never 
happened before and never would 
happen again. 

‘“* Not to me,’ I allowed, hurryin’ to 
close the trade before some of the 
bunch might happen around and catch 
me in the act. 

“T told him I 
wanted it en- 
graved on the in- 
side, ‘ From Lute 
to Lottie.’ And 
I am free to tell 
you I felt bigger’n 
a Cherokee buck 
with his first pair 
of human pants 
when he sticks out 
his paw and con- 
gratulates me on 
ropin’ the swellest 
thing in the whole 
female herd. 

“* But it’ll take 
ten days or such 
a matter to en- 
grave the thing,’ 
hesays. ‘I’d have 
to send it on to 
McAlister.’ This 
was wastin’ time, 
and seein’ I was 
put out he tells 
me they're not en- 
gravin’ them now- 
adays anyhow. 
“When you leave 
“em blank you can 
use ‘em any number of times—in case of 
accident like, you understand,’ he says, 
makin’ me feel not over comfortable. 

“ Well, I gives her the jewellery that 
night after supper, and we sets the 
happy day just a month away. ‘ But, 
Lutie dear,’ she says, cooin’ like, as I 
was tearin’ myself away after three 
starts, ‘we must keep our secret for a 
couple of weeks, if you don’t mind.’ 

**T didn’t mind, for I knowed it meant 
buyin’ out Sierra Joe’s bar, once the 
bunch found it out. 
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“* You see,’ she explained, ‘I am 
still going to keep on writing, and I want 
to study my types among the boys just 
as though nothing had ever happened. 
If they know, they’ll not act natural 
when I’m with them—and if they ain’t 
natural, they’re no good to me.’ 

““Go as far as you like,’ says I. 
‘Only stick to Lutie—that’s all.’ 

“« She hugged me like a young grizzly, 
and I kissed her something like thirty 
times, seeing I had to ride to McAlister 
next day to get some weddin’-clothes 
built and lay in a few articles of Lon 
Jerry 

“ Well, this was a Tuesday night. I 
rode to McAlister on air, and went 
straight toO’ Rourke, the French draper, 
and picked out a conventional black. 
But bribe and bully him as I would, 
that frog-eater said he couldn’t get the 
layout ready inside of three days. I 
hung around there soakin’ up ninety- 
volt liquor all that day, and the next 
mornin’ I hove over to prod O’ Rourke 
along. 

“Who should I find pawin’ over the 
black-goods patterns but Hair-Trigger 
Murphy! We looked at each other like 
a couple of sparrin’ roosters fora minute. 
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“*What’s up, Murphy ?’ 
finally. ‘ Weddin’-bells ? ’ 

““* Nope,’ says he; ‘ lookin’ for my 
old aunt down at San Antone to drop 
off most any time, and thought I'd get 
ready for the obloquies. Who’s dead 
in your family?” 

“* Uncle Ren, over at Baton Rouge,’ 
says I. ‘ Died suddenly. Got to go 
over there in a couple of weeks when 
they read the will.’ 

“Murphy and me made the rounds 
sociable enough for an hour or so, but 
we couldn’t get away from the subject 
of clothes. I slipped him right before 
dinner and went to the clothing-store to 
buy a b’iled shirt. 

“* Just sold the last one to the gent 
back yonder,’ says the clerk. I looked 
back, and there was One-Arm Loftis 
tryin’ on a suit of black store clothes. 

“* You ought to have a 44,’ says the 
clerk that was tryin’ to squeeze him into 
it, ‘ but we ain’t got one left in the shop. 
A French party was in here yesterday 
from Sign Post and took the last one 
we had.’ 

“* French Jakey ! ’ 
me, wonderin’ like. 

““* They seem to be wearin’ blacks a 


says I 


says One-Arm to 


“ There was One-arm Loftis tryin’ on a suit of black store clothes, 
* You ought to have a 44,’ says the clerk, tryin’ to squeeze 


him into it, ‘ but we ain’t got one left.’” 
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good deal this year,’ I remarks to the 
Jew fellow. 

“It was hard to tell which of us two 
customers felt the foolishest, but no 
rash remarks was made. 

“ One-Arm and me and Murphy set in 
a game of pitch at a nickel a corner that 
njght until 2 a.m., and after things got 
warmed up good over a few pitchers 
of suds we got confidential. 

“« To tell you the truth, gents,’ says 
Murphy, ‘ I am going to get married.’ 

‘““* So am I,’ says One-Arm, cuttin’ for 
the deal. 

“* So am I,’ says I, reachin’ for the 
beer again. 

“But I ain’t tellin’ the lady’s 
name,’ says Murphy. 

“* Neither am I,’ says One-Arm. 

“‘* Nor me,’ says I. 

“*TLet’s have another drink,’ says 
Murphy. 

“* All right,’ says One-Arm. 

“* All right,’ says I. 

“ The three of us was at O’Rourke’s 
bright and early the next day—Murphy 
and me hurryin’ him on the clothes and 
One-Arm gettin’ some additions built 
on the 38 ready-made—when up rides 
Montana Schmidt and bolts in hell-bent. 

“Seein’ us rattled him a little, but 
when O’Rourke sees he’s from Sign 
Post he brings out the black bolt, or 
what was left of it. 

““ “ Something in blacks, sir ? ’ he says 
polite like. 

““Why—er—yes,’ says Montana, cool 
as a cowcumber. ‘ Gents ’—to us—‘ I’m 
going to enter the ministry.’ 

“* The hell! ’says Murphy. ‘ You’ll 
be a busy man in Sign Post for a few 
days, with all the weddin’s goin’ on 
down that way.’ 

“““ Weddin’s ?’ says he, perkin’ up 
his ears like a horse smellin’ powder. 
‘Who's tyin’ up ?’ 

““T am,’ says Murphy. 

“*So am I,’ says One-Arm. 

“““Me too,’ says I. ‘And French 
Jakey went out of here day before yes- 
terday with a trueso.’ 

““That ought to give you fees 
enough to do a little marryin’ for your- 
self,’ says Murphy. 

“* Well, maybe I was thinkin’ some 
about it,’ says Montana, seein’ we had 
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the drop on him cold. ‘ Wait till I 
get mugged and the parson will buy a 
drink.’ 

“We waited. After it had got 
around to the parson’s turn for the 
third time we all commenced to un- 
corkin’ private conversation. 

““* Who is the future Mrs. Schmidt ? ’ 
asks Murphy of Montana. 

“* Purtiest girl in the Territory,’ says 
he, holding up his glass. ‘ Gents, here’s 
to the future Mrs. Schmidt—the golden- 
haired dream, Lottie Fairfax.’ 

“The three of us jumped up as if 
someone had throwed a bomb under the 
table. We looked at Schmidt for a 
minute ; then all looked at each other, 
one atatime. I don’t know how them 
other suckers felt, but for a right smart 
spell I was ready to reel a little from 
something else beside liquor. 

‘Then Murphy laughed. And One- 
Arm laughed. And finally, I reckon I 
laughed. But Montana looked purty 
serious. 

“* To the future Mrs. Schmidt,’ he 
says, dark like. 

““We raised our glasses. 

“* And Mrs. Murphy,’ says Murphy. 

““ And Mrs. Loftis,’ says One-Arm. 

““ And Mrs. Lawrence,’ says I. 
“And Mrs. Jakey. The golden-haired 
dream, Lottie Fairfax ! ’ 

‘““ Montana reached toward his belt, 
but Murphy beat him to it. 

“* Don’t be a damn fool,’ he says, 
gentle like. ‘ We're all in the same 
boat.’ 

“‘ Montana set downlimpand breathed 
hard for a minute. I reckon I was 
sorrier for him just then than I was for 
myself. Purty soon he straightened up 
and spit as though he had something 
nasty in his mouth that he wanted to 
get rid of. 

““ Oh, hell!’ he says. ‘Let’s have 
a veal drink.’ 

“Which we did. 

“We didn’t wait for O’Rourke to 
finish the truesos, but told him to send 
‘em down. That ride back to Sign 
Post was a travellin’ council of war. 
Murphy was for the bunch of us to 
court-martial her publicly, but Mon- 
tana’s pride wouldn’t stand for noisin’ 
it around that much. So we agreed to 
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settle with her one at a time, as near 
like gents as possible. I was for this 
idee myself, for I wanted that two- 
carrot back. 

“Tt was long after dark when we 
pulled up at the Holster. We agreed 
to take it in rotation, and seein’ I was 
the first on the engagement-list I 
moseyed up to her budweiser, while the 
others waited downstairs in the hall. 
She wasn’t in. 

‘“““She had supper early,’ the land- 
lady told me, ‘ and saddled up her pony 
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“*Nothin’,’ says the rest of us, 
startin’ out single file. 

“* Wait a minute,’ says the p.m. ‘I’ve 
got some mail here for you gents.’ 

““He went behind the counter, lit a 
lamp and put on his specs, and we lined 
up at the window. 

“ He handed every one of us a little 
square box. 

“We tried to sneak 
pockets ; it wasn’t no use. 

““ Well,’ says Murphy, ‘she sent me 
back my diamond anyhow.’ 
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“Montana reached towards his belt, but Murphy beat him to it” (fage s00). 


foraride. The last I see of her she was 
chinnin’ the postmaster out in front of 
the post-office.’ 

“We all moseyed over to the post- 
office, pickin’ up French Jakey and 
breakin’ the news to him with an axe as 


we went. 

“*The yaller woman?’ says the 
postmaster. ‘ She left here about three 
hours ago on that roan pony of hers. 
The jeweller guy packed up his stuff in 
a couple of saddle-bags and went along 
with her. Why ?’ 


““ Oh, nothin’, says Murphy, husky 
like. 





“““ Mine too,’ says me and One-Arm. 

“““Mine too,’ says Montana and 
Frenchy. 

“The p.m. came out with the lamp 
and saw Murphy unwrappin’ the 
jewellery. 

“* Your what ?’ he says. 

““ My diamond,’ says Murphy. 

“* Diamond, hell!’ says the p.m., 
reachin’ in his pocket and pullin’ out 


a ring he'd won in a game at 
McAlister. ‘ If that’s a diamond, what’s 
this ?’ 


‘““Murphy’s looked like a fish-eye 
alongside of an electric light. So did 
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mine and One-Arm’s and Frenchie’s and 
Montana's. 

““They’re worth a quarter a peck,’ 
says the p.m. But he knew a blamed 
sight better than to laugh. 

“The landlord over at the Holster 
was ten minutes gettin’ his breath the 
next Sunday evenin’ when he saw five 
gents in conventional black settin’ 
around the supper-table. 

“You gents ‘Il be wantin’ napkins 
next,’ he finally says. ‘ What’s the 
cause of these clothes ? ’ 
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““* We're in mourning for a thou- 
sand dollars,’ says Murphy. ‘ We 
played it on white and it turned up 
yellow.’ ”’ 


It had been nearly sixteen years since 
I peddled jewellery in the Territory, 
but my recollection was that the 
stranger's story was correct in most 
particulars. When the blonde lady and 
I met in the dining-car five minutes 
later she confirmed it fully. 

But we didn’t bother to let him know, 
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CHARLEY 


S in the strange bright darkness 
Of the night’s low moon he rode, 


Drunk Rancher Charley sang a hymn, 


An old saint’s cry to God. 


The dear God heard, I think, and took 


Our wild lad to his care : 


’*Tis still enough he lies here now 


With the white dust in his hair. 


PATRICK ORR 
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by a thousand veiled indecencies rather 
than be assailed in Parliament and in the 
newspapers, we shall find that gradual 
descent into the Avernus of impro- 
priety which is so easy. 

At the time when America, which is 
always cited as the shining light of 
theatrical liberty, is appointing demi- 
semi-official boards of censors all over 
the country, and even Paris is stirred to 
ask whether, after all, it was well- 
advised to abolish the censorship—the 
British House of Commons chooses to 
pass a resolution urging that we, pro- 
gressing backwards, shall do away with 
a censorship presided over by broad- 
minded men of the world, whose mis- 
takes are so few as to be negligible and 
whose sway is marked by a benign 
liberality which gives every scope to all 
the freedom which is for the good of the 
community. If the managers do not 
bestir themselves they will find this 
ridiculous campaign successful, and 
they, I know, are wholly averse from 
any tampering with a system which 
makes them safe and places them above 
the railings of the mob. 

The cinematographic picture pro- 
ducers only recently appointed a Board 
of Film Censors to prevent the threat- 
ened action of the Government in the 
same direction. Every dumb play pro- 
duced has to bear the Board’s im- 
primatur. Will it be denied that the 
spoken word, with its inflections and its 
double meanings, offers an immeasur- 
ably greater opportunity for impro- 
priety ? There can be no doubt of it. 
Once again, therefore, we have a won- 
derful example of British illogicality. 


“FINDS ”’ IN REPERTORY 


A HORNIMAN “repertory ” season in 
London is always a delight. Once 
again, at the Court Theatre, her authors 
provided us with intellectual stimulant 
and her actors showed us that acting 
which is really acting and not merely 
specialisation. Miss Horniman has 
done as much for the advance of the 
English drama as any living person. 
She has “ found” young authors who 
are the evangelists of modernity. They 
do not always succeed, but their efforts 
Io 
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are always in the right direction. They 
lead towards the light. One is grieved 
to see any member of her company 
succumbing to the allurements of the 
“West End” managements to be 
swallowed up in the fashionable or- 
ganisations, finding their wings clipped 
and thereafter being trammelled bv 
the limitations of their “ personality,” 
which, according to the powers that be, 
must always be cast in the same kind of 
character. 


WHEN LEADING ACTORS FAIL 


IT Is quite curious to note how bad a 
really good actor can be at times. I 
have seldom seen a more colourless 
Shylock than that of Mr. Forbes 
Robertson during his farewell season at 
Drury Lane. I have known many an 
amateur put more into a reading of the 
part. Mr. Forbes Robertson’s failure 
in the character goes to prove that, while 
real acting should not be a mere matter 
of personality, and actors should be able 
to delineate various kinds of humanity, 
there are, nevertheless, certain limita- 
tions which prohibit a satisfactory inter- 
pretation if the actor’s temperament is 
totally out of tune with that of the class 
of man and the emotions which he is 
called upon to portray. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson can play Hamlet, and the 
Duke of Gloster, and the Stranger in 
The Passing of the Third Floor Back, and 
a hundred other characters as wide apart 
as the poles—but he cannot begin to 
understand the malignity, the vast 
hatred of Shylock, the incarnation of all 
the woes and the anti-Christian viru- 
lence of medizval Israel. 

It would be interesting to pick out the 
parts in which our leading actors have 
really failed. I should say that Sir 
Herbert Tree’s worst performance was 
that of Antony in Antony and Cleopatra ; 
Sir Charles Wyndham’s, Cyrano in 
Cyrano de Bergerac. It must be so— 
there must be a worst as well as a best. 
Miss Ellen Terry made no impression as 
Lady Macbeth, and Miss Terry very 
seldom touched anything that she did 
notadorn. Kean, Macready, Irving, all 
made their mistakes. It is the price art 
demands. 
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TOO MUCH TALK OR TOO MUCH SCENERY ? 


THE REVIVAL of The Taming of the 
Shrew at the Prince of Wales’s by 
Mr. Martin Harvey was very nice in- 
deed, as an incursion—a gingerly in- 
cursion—into the “new art” of the 
theatre. It was very uninteresting 
histrionically. So here we have, once 
again, the curious anachronism of the 
“new art ’’—supposed to be a revolt 
against the old art which was said 
to concentrate the attention of the 
audience upon thescenery at theexpense 
of the acting—once more causing us 
all to discuss, to talk and argue about 
the setting of Shakespeare rather than 
the delivery of his text. 

Life is full of ironies; revolutions 
against monarchical tyranny beget 
bureaucratic tyranny infinitely worse ; 
the surgeon’s knife cures us of disease, 
so that we die of exhaustion. Mr. 
William Poel, Mr. Gordon Craig, Mr. 
Granville Barker, who are the sponsors 
of the movement for relieving the text 
from the millstone of pictorial decora- 
tion, invariably set the ball of contro- 
versy regarding their scenery rolling 
and rolling. 

Mr. Poel’s weird imaginings and Mr. 
Barker’s inadequate curtains cause us 
to forget the author at least equally as 
much as Sir Herbert Tree’s built-up 
castles in Macbeth and Mr. Oscar Asche’s 
real ferns in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 

If Mr. Martin Harvey had been able 
to overcome his physical disability 
to interpret the swashbuckling Petru- 
chio and Miss de Silva her limitations, 
which prevented any approach to the 
superb Katherine, we would have for- 
given him had he staged the play as 
magnificently as it would have been 
staged at His Majesty’s, or as _ bril- 
liantly as it was staged by the late 
Augustin Daly at the Gaiety. 
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THE LACK OF SOUL IN BIG PRO- 
DUCTIONS 


WHAT WILL Mr. Arthur Collins pro- 
vide at Drury Lane inthe autumn? Is 
it to be another panoramic melodrama, 
or has Mr. Collins discovered a new 
genre ? 

It must be a terrible task to devise 
new dramas for Drury Lane. Racing, 
shipwrecks, earthquakes and the rest of 
the sensations have all been given, and, 
cleverly as the authors may ring the 
changes upon them, it is almost im- 
possible to avoid a certain sense of 
sameness, which, however, rarely affects 
the financial aspect of these huge 
productions. 

What it seems impossible for them to 
have is “ soul.” They are so vast as to 
be unable to be spiritual—using the 
word in its broad sense. Why not 
Kipling ?>—whom I have already ad- 
jured to go on and prosper in the 
theatre. Or has not Mr. Louis N. 
Parker another Drake? Or could we 
not see the invader on these shores, 
with Trafalgar Square a camp, and 
taxicabmen acting as dispatch bearers, 
and Boy Messengers and Boy Scouts 
doing their juvenile part in attempt 
ing to redeem the catastrophe? We 
should be shown the familiar scenes 
in unwonted aspects, and it would be 
brought home to us what war really 
means, as England has not known it 
since the Conquest. 

I can see a tremendous vogue for 
such a drama as this—melodramatic, 
realistic, sensational—and yet it would 
have “soul.”” It would mean some- 
thing. It would touch the depths of 
national thought. Mr. Cecil Raleigh 
would not write it, of course—he is 
not of this way of thinking. But Mr. 
George R. Sims could do it—I remem- 
ber discussing it with him many years 
ago. Now is his chance. 

Boyle LAWRENCE. 


































THE SECRET 


FRANK SAV ILE 


L/ustrated by Steven Spurrier 





SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Richard Blake, a Secret-Service man acting for the U.S.A. Government, ait Panama during a 
street brawl, aids Eileen O’ Creagh, the daughter of the newly-appointed British Vice-Consul 
of Riego, a natural port of Costanagua (Central America). On his arrival at Riego, O’ Creagh 
learns, like every new-comer, that the district is dominated by Mulken Bros., German engineers, 
who under a concession are exploiting the old copper-mine of the ‘* Muralla Encarnada.”’ 
Accidentally he stumbles on The Secret, thereafter using his knowledge to blackmail Mulkens. 

Blake is dispatched to investigate the Germanisation,and he again meets Eileen and they fall 
mutually in love. But he is not welcome to O’Creagh and the Mulkens, and they plan to 
dispose of him. Before their plans mature they receive a surprise visit from the President, 
Don Felipe Barranco. It becomes obvious that Mulkens have lured the President to Riego 
for motives of their own. These appear when news comes in of a revolution in Corrteda, 
the capital, in favour of Don Carlos Ciervo, a German lately naturalised in Costanagua. 
Mulkens thereupon place Barranco under arrest, but a similar method of dealing with Blake 
and Eilee1 breaks down through the enterprise of Saul, the O’ Creaghs’ very capable major-domo. 

Under his guidance the friendly Indians lower the couple—Blake is recovering from a wound 
—and Saul himself to safety in a cavern, known only to them, overlooking the Muralla mine. 
They manage to convey to Don Concepcion, the Port Doctor, at Riego a dispatch from Blake 
addressed to his chief. Don Concepcion entrusis it to Commander MacEwen of H.M.S. 
** Frolic’”’ for conveyance to Panama, and is promptly dismissed and arrested by Hans 
Mulken. Saul leads Blake through secret passages from the cave to the mine workings, 
and, in the absence of the German armed forces, they are able to liberate Mulkens’ prisoners. 
The astonished party then grasp the fact that the gigantic underground chambers are the 
ancient temple of the Indian race. Saul suggests flooding them, and so, as he thinks, 
destroying Mulkens’ work. The Europeans see at a glance, however, that this would merely 
complete the daring scheme of a new canal, a German-controlled rival to Panama. Startled 
by a shock of earthquake, Blake returns to rescue Eileen, to find Mulkens’ artillery trained 

on the cave and escape cut off by the shifting of a boulder. 


CHAPTER XXIII a commonplace to the Indian— indeed, 
to the Costanaguan as well. They 
reasoned that the great cavern of the 
HE men who were Muralla had withstood many centuries 

examining the loot of such assaults from the uneasy 

of the magazine earth, and though they made haste to 

within the cave had depart out of it they did not do so 

felt the shocks of with any sort of panic. On the con- 

earthquake, but had _ trary, they sorted carefully what the 

not been inordin- Indians had preserved, selected certain 

ately disturbed by cases of dynamite and as many rounds 

them. Slight seismic convulsions are of cartridges as fitted the rifles they 
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bore and were not too heavy to carry. 
The rest they consigned to the stream 
which wandered through the central 
hall—which had already received the 
whole of the artillery ammunition and 
various other military stores. They 
emerged at last into the open, following 
Saul’s footsteps into the thicket below 
the cliff, but not prepared to imitate 
his and Blake’s direct and breathless 
scaling of the heights. There was a 
way round by following for a half mile 
or more the centre of the ravine. They 
pushed along it to gain the easier slope 
higher up. 

They were deep ‘in the flanking jungle 
on the shoulder of the hill when the 
first rifle-shot rang into the echoes. 

They came to an immediate halt. 

Another report followed —half-a- 
dozen—a score. Then they heard a 
yell of derisive triumph. They did not 
know that it marked the fact that Saul, 
holding the rope upon the cliff’s brink, 
outlined against the green of the cac- 
tus, had proved an easy target. They 
did not see his fall—nor the fall of the 
rope which he had held, and which now 
swung uselessly from Eileen O’Creagh’s 
shoulders on the ledge below. 

But Don Felipe made a vehement 
gesture. ‘‘ Ciervinos—-Mulkens’ men ! ”’ 
he cried. ‘‘It must be so! Well, 
they have begun the last act with the 
curtain still dropped. As we cannot see 
throughit,my friends, we mustscramble 
up to where we can look over its top!” 

He pointed first to the impenetrable 
screen of the forest which surrounded 
them and then towards the half hidden 
summit of the cliff. They scrambled on 
energetically, the Indians, their lungs 
a-tune to the Sierra air, leading. 
Arayna and his wife were the first to 
disappear over the edge and force a 
way into the matted mass of vegetation 
which fringed it. 

A moment later a cry reached the 
others as they pushed on in pursuit. 
Sergeant Pepe, who was leading, nearly 
fell over the two brown bodies which 
knelt at the half-breed’s side and en- 
deavoured to staunch the gush of crim- 
son from his chest. Saul looked up at 


him with dark, inscrutable eyes. “They 
he said, and his voice 


are below! ”’ 
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seemed to fight down and conquer the 


“ The 
They 


weakness which infected it. 
Sefior Blake and the senorita. 
are in the cave!” 

The soldier did not answer. He drew 
off his belt and tore a square from his 
own shirt-sleeve. He fixed it across 
the bubbling veins, held it in position, 
drew the belt tight upon the half-breed’s 
body, and pulled it fiercely. The red 
stream grew less, became a trickle, died 
completely. Sergeant Pepe gave a 
grunt of satisfaction. ‘‘ For the mo- 
ment that will suffice. It is merely a 
flesh wound, amigo. You were saying 
—what ?”’ 

“The sefiorita—she is in the cave 
below! She and Senor Blake!” The 
half-breed emphasised the reply by a 
despairing gesture which indicated the 
cliff’s brink and the empty abyss be- 
yond. The sergeant, with a shrug, 
crept to the edge of the crag, keeping 
the veil of cactus between him and the 
opposite side of the ravine, and then 
peered below. He saw the ledge and 
shook his head. 

He returned. Don Felipe and Bron 
had reached the half-breed’s side by 
now and were questioning him. He 
spoke in thick, difficult whispers. 
Arayna, who stood by him, seemed to 
be confirming his answers with nods in 
which there was no sign of his customary 
imperturbability. His eyes gleamed— 
he looked disturbed and yet eager. 

It was Bron who eventually domin- 
ated the situation—who won pre-emin- 
ence for his bull voice and determination 
above the medley of criticism, question 
and answer. ‘“‘ One thing is obvious! ’ 
he cried. ‘‘ Your Excellency must not 
imperil your chances by staying here. 
Mr. Blake and Miss O’Creagh are in a 
trap—we deplore it. But it is no rea- 
son for seeing the Chief Magistrate of 
the Republic a prisoner also.” 

Don Felipe looked at him with a sort 
of speculative wonder. ‘First O’Creagh 

now you, Luiz,” he said. ‘‘ Honour, 
gratitude, all these things are not al- 
lowed to the impersonality who happens 
to hold public office. That, at least, 
seems to be your opinion. The major 
would have had me make terms for my- 
self with my aggressors, oblivious of my 











“Your mistress ?” cried O’Creagh roughly. ‘“ Where is she ? I demand to be told exactly; 
and at once!” “You can be shown,” said the half-breed wearily (/age 1/6). 
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office. You would make my office 
swallow all personal obligations. Blake 
risked life and liberty to rescue me, but 
I must, in a similar case, leave him to 
his fate? It is not advice which 
appeals to me.” 

He hesitated, peering through the 
veil of vegetation at the far side of the 
ravine. The numbers of the blue-clad 
men had increased. The first comers 
had descended the slope towards the 
entrance into the mine, but others had 
taken their places and were grouped 
around the guns. 

The President faced his companions 


again. ‘‘We cannot return to the 
mine ?”’ he asked. ‘“‘ There is no other 
way?” 


Saul looked at Arayna and muttered 
in dialect. The Indian shook his head. 
And now O’Creagh, panting noisily, 
joined the group. Behind him a 
couple of Sergeant Pepe’s men came 
slouching unobtrusively along the trail. 

The Englishman shouldered his way 
to Saul’s side. “‘ Your mistress? ”’ 
he cried roughly. ‘“‘ Where is she? I 
demand to be told exactly; and at 
once ! ”’ 

Saul looked questioningly at the 
President. The latter nodded. ‘ You 
can be shown,” said the _ half-breed 
wearily. ‘‘ The sefiorita is in a cave 
half-way down this wall of cliff. The 
rope by which we endeavoured to reach 
her is lost. If we had it, it would be 
of no help to us, for the Ciervinos 
opposite would shoot her as she was 
drawn up. They have already at- 
tempted to do this and me they have 
wounded, as you see.”’ 

The major gave a cry of exasperation, 
and yet—Bron heard in it something 
of relief. ‘‘ That makes the matter 
clear enough!” he said. ‘“ Further 
opposition is useless. I, at any rate, 
shall go and make my submission to 
these men opposite and make them 
understand that they are attacking a 
woman and a non-combatant. I have 
perfect confidence that they will not 
only permit, but assist in, my daughter’s 
rescue.” 

For an instant there was silence. 
Bron examined the Englishman with a 
stare which had in it a something of 
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grudging admiration. Then he turned 
to his patron with an inquiring look. 

Don Felipe hesitated as if he chose 
his words. Then he confronted the 
major frankly. ‘‘ There are complica- 
tions, senor,” he said. “I quite 
understand the natural wish of a 
father’s heart, but we must consider 
matters soberly. With your daughter 
is the Sefior Blake.”’ 

O’Creagh’s face grew dark. ‘“ Mr. 
Blake has managed, ever since he 
began this ill-advised visit of his to 
Costanagua, to be in the wrong place,” 
he retorted. “ But how does his 
presence in the cave affect matters ? ” 

“The Ciervinos—Mulken Brothers 
would not connive at /is escape,”’ said 
Don Felipe. ‘‘ He has taken a com- 
batant part in affairs. I fear that you 
are, in fact, ungrateful enough to forget 
that he has recently released you from 
captivity. Bluntly, if the Ciervino 
party attain recognition as the real 
Government of this country, they 
would be within their rights in shooting 
Mr. Blake as a filibuster. We, of 
course, see in his action a very different 
thing. Costanagua is on terms of 
intimate friendship with the United 
States—at least my direction of her 
affairs has always tended that way.” 

O’Creagh shrugged his shoulders. 
‘I am to prolong the situation of peril 
in which I find my daughter in order 
to do—what ?”’ he asked. 

““T must ask you to consider yourself 
bound to neutrality towards plans we 
see fit to make,’ said Don Felipe. 
““ Your official position, in fact, requires 
this, does it not? If you approach 
Mulkens with any appeals for your 
daughter, you will have to betray the 
position here.” 

“Is there anything worth betray- 
ing ?’’ sneered the other. ‘‘ The fact 
that a sergeant’s guard and a dozen 
armed Indians are still adhering to the 
person of the ex-President of Costana- 
gua on the top of a jungle-covered 
cliff does not appear to me to vitally 
affect the armed forces of the new 
Government when these amount to 
over a thousand men with artillery.” 

“And yet it does,” said Don Felipe 
serenely, “‘ because the thousand men 
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—or their leaders—have made a mis- 
calculation. The fact is evident because 
they are there on the opposite side of 
the ravine and not in Corrieda. Before 
I left the capital, my dear Major, I 
had confided the mistrust I had un- 
willingly begun to feel of Don Carlos 
Ciervo, the Vice-President, to General 
Ignacio Valdes, the War Minister and 
my particular friend. He, as Mulkens 
and, perhaps, you yourself were aware, 
was conducting a series of training 
manceuvres in the mountainous Nor- 
thern Province. When I left on my 
expedition to Riego he shifted his plans 
and his battalions to within striking 
distance of the capital. I have no 
doubt the Ciervino mob held Corrieda 
for an hour or two—perhaps a day. 
But Ignacio’s force, ten regiments 
strong, must have entered it by now, 
and I have no doubt their commander 
has very good proof in his hands of who 
are my friends and who my enemies. 
Shortly, I cannot help thinking that 
the Mulken heroes are returning to 
their stronghold because the open 
country is about to become unhealthy 
for them. I made my mistake—I 
entirely underrated Mulkens’ resource 
and determination when I risked my 
head within the German Eagle’s beak 
at Riego. Well, I refused to believe 
Luiz here and other friends, but I have 
paid my price. At the same time I do 
not wish to fall into my enemies’ hands 
a second time—to become a hostage.” 

Bron made a gesture of relief. 
“ Thank the Saints you see it that way 
now!” he cried. ‘‘ Then you will 
immediately take yourself off to Cor- 
rieda ? ”’ 

Don Felipe siniled at him amuiably. 
“Without a moment’s delay,” he 
agreed, “‘ when I have seen Miss O’Creagh 
and Mr. Blake safely out of their 
present dilemma.” 

The aide-de-camp flung up his hands. 
“It is impossible—impossible !”’ he 
stormed. ‘‘ From the caves below we 
cannot reach them—these men are the 
obstacle. From above we cannot for 
the same reason—we are exposed to 
their rifles. J will stay here—I will do 
my utmost! But you? If you re- 
main you ruin all!” 
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““ Your imagination is too restricted, 
my dear Luiz. You talk of obstacles. 
What are they but things which chal- 
lenge removal ? ”’ 

Bron stared at him blankly. Then 
he peered through the cactus hedge at 
the men who clustered round the 
shining field-pieces across the ravine ; 
then he met his patron’s eye again, 
questioningly. He shook his head. 
“TI don’t understand,” he said. 

Don Felipe pointed to half-a dozen 
green cases which the Indians had piled 
together beside a boulder. Then his 
extended finger rose and indicated the 
waters of the lake which lapped against 
the rocky shore behind them. ‘“ Not 
my plan,” he admitted. ‘‘ Saul and his 
brown allies have been considering it 
these many years, they tell me—ever 
since Mulken Brothers leased the 
Muralla, in fact.” 

Bron’s eyes followed the direction of 
the presidential finger with a startled, 
half-incredulous stare. ‘“ The lake?” 
he muttered. ‘‘ You would blow in 
the rock ?—you would release it ? ” 

“Not I, my dear Luiz—you, in all 
probability. I should like to—but 
Presidential dignity forbids, does it 
not?” 

Bron did not smile. 





He looked at 


his leader with grave perplexity. “‘ In 
destroying these men do you not 
destroy their nearly accomplished 


work ? ”’ he asked. ‘‘ Must Costanagua 
lose that?” 

“Not at all,” said Don Felipe. 
“We merely wreck the works’as they 
stand. We also wreck perhaps two or 
three million dollars’ worth of material. 
That is not our loss—armed revolution- 
aries have no claim for compensation.”’ 

“But the canal?” 

“We fill it!” said Don Felipe 
suavely. 

There was a moment’s silence. Then 
O’Creagh broke in. “‘ Youcan’t !— you 
can’t!” he protested. “‘ It’s—it’s 
savagery ! ”’ 

Don Felipe turned towards him and 
for two boding seconds looked him up 
and down. ‘“ You!”’ he cried, shoot- 
ing out the monosyllable in suddenly 
enfranchised fury. ‘‘ You criticise my 
methods of war—you jackal!’ 
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O’Creagh stepped back a foot. His 
eyes grew wide—his jaws gaped apart 
in amazement. The Costanaguan gave 
him no space in which to frame so much 
as'a word. ‘“‘ You bribed and bought 
renegade!” he stormed. ‘‘ Do you 
still flatter yourself I do not know 
you? Your schemes—do you _ ven- 
ture to think we have not plumbed 
them? Your price—have we _ not 
learned it to a dollar? Your guilt 

is that a secret? Why have you 
stopped short of murder? Only be- 


cause opportunity lacked—only _be- 
cause of that, dog! Blake—he was 
to be done to death! How? Under 


your eyes—where you could vouch 
for his fate—you! Down in Riego, 
in spite of all that Mulkens have done 
to make it a cage, it was too risky— 
information might have leaked through 
to Panama. But up on the Sierra, who 
was going to gainsay a British Consul’s 
word ? Because Fate interfered to 
prevent that word becoming deed, does 
that lessen your guilt? You secret 
assassin, you dare to judge me when I 
openly defend my country against your 
accomplices ? ” 

O’Creagh’s face was livid, but queer 
mottled patches lit it with a dead 
crimson. His hand shook as he raised 
it—raised it with the half instinctive 
gesture of a man warding a physical 
blow. And the same instinct bore him 
back another pace. His eyes were shot 
with an odd, furtive light—his brows 
contracted. 

His voice, when it came, was thick 
and choking. “‘ You lie! ’’ he panted-— 
“you lie! ”’ 

Don Felipe laughed—and brimmed 
his laugh with more insult than had 
lain in all his words. The Latin tem- 
perament was aroused, the Latin pulse 
athrob. Heseemed to grow instature ; 
the passion of his scorn was dominating. 
“TI lie?” he derided. ‘‘ And have as 
accuser—you !”’ 

Erect, holding himself arrogantly, 
the Costanaguan advanced and the 
other retreated, the discovered knave 
engrossed by his discovery, the de- 
nouncer by his indictment. They 
forgot all but themselves—each saw 
nothing but the hate in the other’s 
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eyes. Outward circumstance, the 
need for concealment, was forgotten. 

Arayna, and then Bron, called out 
warningly. The latter raced forward 
and pulled Don Felipe fiercely back 
into the shelter of the scrub. 

Something screamed across the ra- 
vine—a shrieking menace, followed by 
the roar of the heavy gun. The shell, 
scattering a few boughs into splinters 
from its path, continued its flight to 
burst upon the summit of the conical 
pyramid which rose an island in the 
middle of the expanse of water. A 
moment later another followed it and 
burst where the first had burst, flat- 
tening the top of the peak into ruin. 
The splinters of falling stone sent small 
waves careering across the still surface 
to break upon the shore. 

Don Felipe rose and, bending low, 
followed his aide-de-camp deeper into 
shelter. His imperturbability was his 
again—unlike his compatriot, danger 
seemed to have a sedative rather than 
an exciting effect upon him. Indeed 
he smiled—grimly. “‘ After all, it is as 
well that they should discover us!” 
he cried. ‘‘ To make our plan effective 
we have to decoy them into the centre 
of the ravine. We can only do this 
by goading them to attack us; where 
they are they would not be reached by 
any flood we could unleash. A flag, 
Luiz? Can we not manufacture one ?— 
a flag of defiance ! ’ 

Bron wheeled. “For the sake of 
God, Excellency !’”’ he cried, ‘‘ do not 
imperil yourself—and us—like this! 
Take the Indian guides and make your 
way to safety. I can take charge of 
this situation—I ! ”’ 

Again the echoes leaped to life in 
answer to the roar of the guns across 
the ravine, but this time the uproar of 
the following explosion was at their 
feet, as it seemed. The very rock on 
which they stood seemed to shake. 

Saul, from his position upon the 
cliff edge, peered down the drop and 
cursed aloud in agony—not of body 
but of soul. ‘‘ The cave!” he cried— 
‘“thecave! They aimed at—and hit— 
that !”’ 

Don Felipe ran forward, bending, 
and reached the half-breed’s side. One 
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glance down the drop was sufficient— 
he saw the ruined splinters of stone 
and the torn thicket of cactus on the 
ledge below. 

He turned to Bron; with his lifted 
hand he menaced the far side of the 
ravine. ‘“‘ God be my witness that for 
this I will have a thousand lives from 
them!” he swore. “They have 
written their death warrant. By all 
I hold sacred I will see it executed !”’ 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE RELEASE 


N the cave, following the explosion, 

] was a silence broken only by the 

falling of a laggard chip or two 
from the roof. Dust filled the air—a 
grey, powdery dust, which veiled the 
whole interior in its shadow. 

Then, on the left-hand side of the 
entrance, there was movement—some 
one coughed, choked by the irritation 
of the fog of brittle particles in the air. 
Blake stumbled to his feet, splaying out 
his hands in the instinctive, painful, 
searching movements of the temporarily 
blind. It was not his throat alone 
which suffered from the grey mist. His 
eyes were full of it—even his ears 
seemed to feel its smothering pressure. 
He fought through a long minute’s 
agony to win breath and sight and 
hearing. 

He stumbled. His ankles tripped 
against something soft and yielding. 

The dust cloud was passing by now, 





and the other cloud, which for the 
moment had shadowed his stunned 
brain—that was passing, too. A throb 
of agony seemed to rend it. He re- 


membered—he remembered! He fell 
upon his knees beside Eileen O’Creagh’s 
body, wildly calling upon her name. 
She stirred. Her eyes opened—she 
surveyed him wonderingly. Then a 
slow, incredulous smile dawned upon 
her lips. ‘“‘ We’re alive!” she mur- 
mured. Her amazement was evidently 
profound. She put out a quivering 
hand and touched Blake doubtfully. 
He seized it—he covered it with 
“ Are you hurt, my darling ?— 
hurt?” he demanded. He 





kisses. 


you 


are 
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slipped his arm around her—he raised 
her to him—he searched her face with 
eyes wide with anxiety. 


And she? She gave a_ sudden, 
clear, rippling little laugh. “ After 
that!’’ she explained. ‘‘ How could I 


think it was real! It was like the end 
of the world—as if the whole cliff split 
asunder! I didn’t see how we could 
be going on living—you and [!”’ 

But his anxiety was not appeased. 
“You yourself?’ he continued an- 
xiously. ‘‘ You’re sure you have no 
wound—or bruise—or hurt ? ”’ 

Slowly, gravely, yet with something 
like a sub-light of humour in her gaze, 
she looked at him while her fingers 
travelled searchingly along her limbs. 
Then for an instant she lay still. “I 
haven't a bruise or a broken bone,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ But oh, how I could lie here 
and rest! I feel as if all the fatigues 
of a whole year had been compressed 
into a second! I suppose I’m suffering 
from what is known as reaction.”’ 

He did not answer, but his body 
twitched with an unconsciously restless 
movement. 

She looked up at him with a suddenly 
alert glance. “I’m right—perfectly, 
perfectly all right !’’ she cried, and sat 
up. “ But what is it? Will they fire 
again? Is that what you are ex- 
pecting ?’”’ She stumbled to her feet 
—she drew him as far aside as she 
could into the crevices which were 
farthest from the entrance. 

“We are together,”’ she said quietly. 
“ That-—is something—isn’t it—Dick ? 
If the end has to come—you would 
rather that you and I—were not 
separated ? ”’ 

He swept his arms around her—he 
lifted her and held her to him. He 
stumbled away to the back of the 
cave. “It is not the end—yet!’’ he 
cried. ‘Don’t you see, sweetheart ?— 
don’t you see? They have broken the 
barrier between us and the outer cave. 
The shell burst the wall.’”’ He gave a 
queer, hoarse, half-triumphant laugh. 
“ Talk of Fate! It’s God—this time !”’ 

Again she cried out; wonder and 
at the same time protest was in her 
voice—the voice of one confronted 
by a miracle. “It can’t be!” she 
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expostulated. ‘Oh, it can’t really 
be!” 

And again he laughed and carried 
her forward with a quick, impulsive 
little run. “It zs!” he triumphed. 
“‘ And here we go—through it! Look! 
I scarcely have to bend, and—here 
we are!” 

He set her upon her feet. She gave 
a little gasp as she looked about her. 
The splinters which had fallen from the 
rock were splinters now indeed. The 
shell had torn through them to expend 
its wrath upon the narrow corridor 
beyond. Stone was everywhere—stone 
torn from the roof, the sides, the floor 
of the gallery. It lay in blocks, in 
boulders, in pebbles, but mainly in 
dust. But the passage was free. They 
stumbled as they pressed on down it, 
but nothing barred their way. Yard 
by yard they pushed on till the gleam 
which filtered in from the cliff entrance 
behind them died and they found them- 
selves at last in a darkness broken by 
no single speck of light. 

He heard her catch her breath. He 
understood. 

‘“ T have no taper, no torch—nothing 
but half-a-dozen matches,’ he _ ex- 
plained. ‘‘ These we must keep. There 
will be need of them when we come 
to the corridor’s end. There is nothing 
to fear. I have passed along here twice, 
and there is no other gallery. We can 
find our way easily—by touch alone.”’ 

“By touch alone.’’ She repeated 
the words and her fingers gripped his. 
“ But I must touch you all the time,”’ 
she said softly. ‘‘ Iam just a frightened 
child—for the moment. Another shell 
—or another earthquake shock .. . I 
won't even think of them, as long as 
I have you—you !’ 

He turned. He drew her to him. 
Again their lips touched, and the dark- 
ness, which was of the eye, became 
that great light which is of the sou’. 
Then, hand-in-hand, they stumbled 
forward through the terrors of the pit 
to confront the unknown perils beyond 
It. 

The minutes passed. To Eileen it 
seemed as if they were descending yard 
by yard—they must, indeed, have 


reached a level some hundreds of feet 
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below the cave they had left. But her 
guide made no attempt to halt. Slowly, 
probingly, he stretched out his limbs 
into the dark, found foothold, and drew 
himself, and her, forward. A sense as 
if she moved by force of a well-ordered 
machine fell upon her. The footfall, 
the slight halt, and then the pressure 
of the hand which led. It seemed to 
her that the action was repeated a 
hundred, many hundreds of times, and 
yet there was darkness—always dark- 
ness ahead. The desire to scream 
was merely the desire to vary this 
steadfast recurrence—to begin even the 
same succession afresh. 

Suddenly, shockingly, indeed, against 
her inexpectation, the last halt came. 
There was the sputter of a match—the 
red break of a flame against the black- 
ness. She looked round her to see the 
walls of what appeared to be a cell. 

Blake was hesitating. Above was the 
movable flagstone, but now no strong 
Indian hands were lowered to his aid. 
Nor was there a stolid, leaning figure 
outlined against the wall to whose 
shoulder he could climb to use his 
strength. His brows came together in 
a little frown of indecision. 

The guttering flame of the match 
touched his finger, sputtered and then 
went out. He made an impatient move- 
ment, struck his foot against a block, 
and stumbled. But with the stumble 
came inspiration. We must build ! ”’ 
he cried cheerily. ‘‘ Coming along the 
corridcr I struck my foot against at 
least a hundred boulders. We must 
collect some of them.” 

“Yes,” she said quickly, breath- 
lessly—‘‘ yes.” He_ recognised the 
forced animation in her voice—heard the 
stifled tinge of disappointment. 

He stretched out his hand and groped 
for hers, found it, and led back down 
the path they had come. “ It is only 
a matter of minutes,’ he promised. 
“A pedestal—that is what I require. 
Something to make an adequate throne 
for my physical and mental attainments, 
and incidentally a fulcrum whence I can 
use them as levers against the flag- 
stone.’’ And he laughed, squeezing the 
hand he held. 

She echoed his laugh bravely. “I 
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don’t really, really mind,”’ she confessed. 
“ But I want—ever so much—to get 
out. Itis . .. something like a grave 
here. It has come upon me suddenly.” 

And then something more than an 
emotion came suddenly—a shock, which 
shuddered through the travailing earth 
about them. In fancy—or was it in 
actuality itself ?—they heard rock grind 
upon rock and stratum upon stratum. 
The crags seemed to cry aloud in agony 
—and some sounds, at least, were not 
born of their imagination. Behind 
them, from the direction from which 
they had just moved, a crash echoed 
down the alley of stone, followed by a 
dull thud—and then another—and an- 
other. 

Blake lost footing, fell. One hand, 
outstretched to reach the wall; the 
other, unguided, caught and stayed it- 
self on Eileen’s shoulder. They clung 
together staggering, her breath upon his 
cheek, her whispered agony in his ear. 
““ God—O God!” she was murmuring. 
“* Not in the dark, dear God—dear God ! 
In the light, if it must be! In the 
light !”’ 

He found his match-box. Again the 
red relief of the flame rent the darkness. 

He looked about him, and then the 
broken tension of his mind found utter- 
ance ina great sigh. He almost shouted. 
“No need to build!’ he cried. ‘‘ Look, 
look ! ”’ 

The roof of stone, under which they 
had stood a minute before, was down. 
The great flagstone itself had crumbled 
and with a dozen fellows lay in ruin 
upon the dusty floor. The ragged, 
splintered edges of the aperture into 
the gallery above were outlined against 
a faint, faint greyness like a far deepened 
dusk. 

Blake flung down the match. He 
stopped and whirled Eileen up in his 
arms. He stepped carefully upon the 
pyramid of broken stone. She stretched 
out her hands, got a grip upon the shelf 
above, drew herself up, poised her foot 
upon his shoulder, and then—her 
weight was gone. He saw her silhou- 
etted against the glimmer beyond her, 
standing erect. And her voice rang out 
confidently. 

“It’s daylight—daylight !”’ she was 
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telling him. “ Ever so far away, but 
—oh, it’s there! ”’ 

He put up his hands, found purchase, 
and with a last effort was at her side. 
But he panted, and for a moment the 
growing glimmer faded back to dark- 
ness. And upon his sleeve he felt a 
warm dampness spreading. 

He knew what had happened, and, 
realising it, fought against his weakness 
desperately. His wound had _ broken 
out again—the blood which was his 
urgent need to help in his fight with 
Fate was being drained from him. 
Surely, surely this was not the weapon 
which was going to fail him now when 
victory was almost in sight ! 

He stood a moment, while his heart 
thumped fiercely against his side. 

There was a note of wonder in her 
voice when she spoke. ‘“‘ Mayn’t we 
get out—get out ?”’ she urged. “‘ Surely 
there is more danger here than there ? ” 

He drew himself erect with an effort. 
He nodded—he took the leadand pressed 
forward. “ A little caution—till we un- 
derstand where we are,” he explained 
confidently. ‘‘ But—it’s going to be all 
right now, sweetheart. . . . You've got 
to be sure of that.” 

And as he spoke the blackness filled 
his eyes again and his hand automatic- 
ally stretched out for guidance against 
the wall, as it had done in the subter- 
ranean darkness they had left. 

Light came back to him again—but 
light which seemed to have a rim of 
crimson round its brightness. Even the 
forest was touched with a red radiance 
as he toiled up to the entrance and 
peered out into the expanse of the ravine 
beyond. 

For a moment or two he saw nothing 
but the bank of vegetation which clung 
to the cliffs of the ravine. Opposite to 
him was the wall of crag, broken with 
terraces which he had climbed with Saul. 
Higher up and beyond it was the sheer 
face of rock in which was the cave. As 
his eyes grew accustomed to the glare, he 
recognised the jutting ledge with its 
green cushion of cactus which thres- 
holded the opening. 

From where he stood he saw no signs 
of the blue uniformed men whom he had 
descried from above. Slowly he drew 
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farther from the sheltering shadow in 
which he stood. 

Something glittered in the sunlight— 
something flashed silver among the 
leaves on the same side of the ravine as 
himself, but higher up. His straining 
eyes at last got the outline of a field gun ; 
by degrees he picked out a score of 
surrounding objects and knew them to 
be men. As he watched they moved— 
farther away from him. He saw that 
they descended slantingly, towards the 
centre of the ravine. 

Following the direction of their march, 
he grew suddenly aware that they were 
the rear of a long procession which was 
advancing through the undergrowth to- 
wards the steep but not precipitous 
slope over against them. 

He was bewildered. He took half-a- 
dozen paces forward, craning his neck 
tosee more. And then, high up on the 
crag from which he had swung in his 
descent to the cave, he saw a tiny patch 
which was white against the forest’s 
green. It waved to and fro in the sun- 
light—and there was no wind. It came 
home to him with sudden realisation 
that it moved because human hands 
moved it. Indeed, he could see—if 
mere fancy did not prompt his sight— 
the figure of a man who stood out upon 
the cliff edge, fanning the air with this 
symbol of—what ? 

Surrender ? 

His astonishment became articulate. 
He cried out, turning to Eileen and 
pointing at what hesaw. ‘‘ What does 
itmean ?”’ heasked. “‘ It must be our 
companions, but that Don Felipe would 
agree to a capitulation is unthinkable. 
Is it an armistice ? Then why are Mul- 
kens’ men advancing ? ’ 

She stood beside him, her eyes fixed 
upon the tiny figure which, with the crag 
edge, was outlined against the sky. The 
frown upon her face showed that she 
shared his bewilderment. Then she 
made a quick gesture—of anger. “ It 
is neither surrender nor armistice. It 
is a parley!”’ she cried. ‘‘ Mulkens’ 
men, visible to us, are hidden from them. 
They are advancing—treacherously ! ”’ 

He started. An instinct that she had 
plumbed the situation gripped him, but 
—there was no evidence. One thing 
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was certain—they must reach their 
companions, and quickly. And then 
they could warn them, if a warning was 
necessary. He turned his back upon the 
cliff and pointed towards the lower 
ravine beyond the Muralla and the river. 
“Where I climbed with Saul we cannot 
climb,” he said, ‘ because we should 
be seen. But there, below the Red 
Wall of the mine, the river-bank slopes 
up easily on the plateau. We can join 
the others in that way, hidden in the 
forest.” 

She nodded, and then for the first 
time the patch of crimson on his sleeve 
caught her eye. She gave acry. “I 
didn’t know!—TI didn’t know! And I 
hurried you!” Her voice brimmed 
with self-reproach. 

He tried to smile, but again that con- 
fusing, irritating sense of gathering 
darkness—a darkness fringed with some 
inexplicable menace of crimson—came 
upon him. He only shook his head and 
took the offered support of her arm. 
Together they began to move along the 
path which led, apparently, towards the 
Red Wall of rock in which the adits 
opened above the river. 

He panted, but walked doggedly. 
She understood that he had no breath 
to spare upon words, and she was silent. 
The very forest, too, seemed somehow 
to have become a very incarnation of 
stillness. There was no movement of 
bird or beast—no tiniest draught of air 
moved a leaf. Oppression suddenly 
filled Eileen’s soul—a sense of forebod- 
ing which was duller than the poignant 
terror which had seized her while the 
rocks threatened to crush her in the 
prison in which they held her, but none 
the less ominous. As they rose slowly 
to the level of the mine head and saw 
below them the great pool which laved 
the foundations of the Muralla, she 
seemed to see in it, also, a threat. It 
was no longer blue and gleaming. It 
was black—the inky blackness of a pall. 

She stared at it in amazement. How 
could this thing be ?—how could a still 
surface reflect the azure above in such 
asombre guise? She turned her eyes to 
the sky. 

The blackness was there, deepening 
as she looked, weighing down upon her, 
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as it were, with its sable significance. 
She cried out again. 

As if her cry was a match to light a 
train, a sudden vivid scarlet flamed to 
the zenith. The earth shook—to her 
imagination the very heart of it heaved 
up into ruin about her. A great roar- 
ing split the echoes. Together with the 
man at her side she fought wildly for- 
ward, agonising for breath in a world 
of heat and flame. 


It was a white flag, indeed, which 
was being waved from the cliff head, 
and it was Bron who waved it. But if 
Blake and his companion had emerged 
into the valley five minutes earlier they 
would have seen a colour of a more 
defiant hue—yellow. 

Arayna had supplied it—it was his 
waist cloth. It had been strung from 
the top of a stripped branch and then 
raised aloft arrogantly against the sky. 
The men who planted it were protected 
by a couple of huge boulders behind 
which they lay. Don Felipe and the re- 
mainder of his little company had drawn 
aside forty or fifty paces into the deeper 
shelter of the scrub, from which they 
could see without being seen. 

A roar had greeted the rising of the 
flag—a dull chorus of exasperation from 
the men who saw in the act a defiance 
which, as yet, they were unable to un- 
derstand. A shell had followed the 
roar—a second—a third. But the tiny 
flag still drooped insultingly against the 
windless sky, too microscopic a target 
for the revolutionary gunnery. Don 
Felipe saw a stirring among the ranks. 
Five minutes later the march which 
Eileen and Blake had seen in progress 
had well begun. 

The blue-uniformed men were hidden, 
as they descended into the ravine, by 
the dense vegetation, but their progress 
was discernible by the agitation of the 
birds. From the line of their march, 
parrots, fruit-birds, hawks and a hun- 
dred others rose and swung glittering 
wings against the sky before they sank 
to other resting-places among the trees. 
It was perfectly possible to calculate 
when the troops had reached the centre 
of the gorge. 

Bron had completed his preparations. 
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The loot of the Ciervino magazine from 
the Muralla had made them amply 
sufficient. Half-a-dozen cases of dyna- 
mite were in place below the point 
where the lip of the lake bank was at its 
narrowest. Arayna had, in fact, pointed 
out to him a peculiar indentation in the 
stone at this point, which Bron had little 
difficulty in realising was the result of 
human endeavour. At some previous 
time, working with rude tools but with 
stolid patience, some of the forest in- 
habitants had begun the necessary work 
to loose the forces of the lake into the 
ravine below. It was perfectly obvious, 
and he had questioned Arayna closely. 
But across the Indian's face the mask 
of incomprehension had settled stolidly. 
His dark eyes had become impenetrable. 
The past ? In that the white man had 
no concern. Let him sufficiently deal 
with the present. 

So the menace hung above the un- 
conscious men in the valley below. The 
dynamite, more than enough to blow 
twice the breadth of rock into splinters, 
was neatly piled against the stone. Be- 
low it lay the picric detonators, and, 
from these, the wire which led to the 
electric battery linked Bron’s hand with 
the hand of Death. A couple of revo- 
lutions of that shining brass handle and 
the weight of a hundred thousand tons 
of water would plane bare the gorge 
below as a brake-shoe planes a road. 

And then Don Felipe had risen and 
crept suddenly to his side. ‘‘ They are 
men, Luiz,’ he said, and there was 
a queer, half-deprecating, half-defiant 
note in his voice. ‘“‘ I had almost per- 
suaded myself to forget it. Perhaps 
most of them—the workers—the rank 
and file—know nothing more than they 
are told. I think . .. we must give 
them . . . a chance.” 

Bron shrugged his shoulders. “It is 
for you to say, Excellency,” he agreed. 
“We can parley, if you wish. But 
how ? ”’ 

Don Felipe took hold of the pole which 
bore the yellow~flag and himself began 
to lower it. From his pocket he with- 
drew a wide expanse of cambric and 
began to fasten it in its place. 

But here Bron interfered vehemently. 
“No, Excellency!” he protested. 
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“We do not replace that. This is not 
a surrender! We are merely seeking 
an armistice.”” He took the handker- 
chief into his own hands. “I will wave 
it to them,” he said, and suited the 
action to the word. 

Don Felipe gave an exclamation and 
frowned. The action had been too 
quick for him to intercept it. “‘ That is 
not bravery, Luiz!’’ he cried sternly. 
“That is theatrical recklessness. Plant 
it on a pole and return to cover! ”’ 

Bron turned to him, smiling over his 
shoulder. ‘‘ They could not see it, 
Excellency. A rag this size, unless it is 
spread upon the air, would be almost 
invisible at that distance. They will 
not fire.’”’ He made no effort to move. 
He inflated his chest and made his great 
voice ring down the echoes. ‘‘ Below 


there!’’ he blared. ‘‘ A word with 
you!” 
For a moment there was silence, 


broken only by the purr of the stream 
in the centre of the gorge. Then a 
voice, thin and impatient in compari- 
son with Bron’s bull-throated challenge, 
came quivering up. ‘“‘ Complete sur- 
render!’ it answered. ‘“‘ That is all 
we can accept.” 

Bron laughed—a magnificent laugh, 
interpreting scorn, insult and genuine 
amusement. Obviously no tinge of 
submission rang in it, and the men below 
could hardly fail to grasp its message. 
“ Your toleration amazes us!” sneered 
the aide-de-camp. ‘“‘ Having the game 
in your hands, why spare a single life ? ”’ 
He stooped, seized a pebble, and sent 
it whizzing down into the matted thicket 
whence the invisible voice had come. 
“ As that falls, so shall destruction fall 


upon you,” he announced, “ unless 
you surrender to us—now! Remain 
where you are—all of you! Two only 


may advance to hear our terms! ” 

The arrogance in his voice was utter- 
ly convincing. Bluff? The men who 
listened could not persuade themselves 
that anything of the kind was being 
attempted—instinct forbade it. They 
looked at each other with wide and 
wondering eyes. 

Franz Mulken glared at his nearest 
subordinate—a blond, red-faced Hes- 
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sian. They exchanged glances of sudden 
stupefaction—and fear. 
The man made a gesture of hopeless 


bewilderment. ‘‘ There is something, 
Herr JIntendente!”’’ he _ whispered. 
“Why else should they have shown 
themselves? I advised a _ reconnais- 
sance, but you would insist on an im- 
mediate advance. A flying column 
from General Ignacio has reached them. 

Franz shook his head. “It is impos 
sible—impossible!’’ he cried. ‘‘ No 
force with artillery could have travelled 
from Corrieda quicker than ourselves. 
Without artillery where would they 
be?”’ The other shrugged his shoulders. 
But his answer was anticipated by 
another shout from above. 

““T give you three minutes to show 
yourselves!” bawled Bron. “ After 
that I act!”’ There was a hopeful ring 
in his voice—they assured themselves 
of it. He wanted to act—he would 
rather they defied him. Somehow— 
they could not explain it—that know- 
ledge bit into their intelligence. Simul- 
taneously they lifted up their voices. 

“Wait!” they cried, and the mono- 
syllable was hoarse with the ring of 
fear ; the next moment Franz Mulken 
made a desperate attempt to qualify it, 
endeavoured to bluster, to make the 
shrill insolence of his tone sincere. “ If 
the sting of submission is taken away by 
talk—talk you shall have,’ he sneered. 
“But the submission ? That must re- 
main as before—absolute! I will come 
up the path. You can descend it.” 

He turned as he spoke and made a 
significant gesture to his underlings. 
“ And follow, all of you,” he breathed. 
They cannot see you. Make no noise, 
and keep within sight of my heels!” 

The company commanders nodded 
silently. With another gesture to his 
lieutenant, the Hessian, he passed on 
with him up the trail. As they started 
the answer came. “I shall not descerd 
a single foot !’’ said Bron. “‘ You will 
come up and out into the open! In 
the cover of the forest you are no whole- 
some companion, my worthy Francisco. 
Beneath the sky—and beneath the 
muzzles of a few rifles—we can talk on 
more level terms! ” 
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THE POPULACE HAS A VOICE IN DOMESTIC GOVERNMENT, BUT INTER- 
NATIONAL QUESTIONS ARE DECIDED BY A FEW PROFESSIONAL POLI- 


TICIANS 
FOREIGN POLITICS OF A MODERN 
ESSENTIAL—THE INFLUENCE OF 


FEW 
COUNTRIES 


DETERMINED BY THE 
LEDGE OF FOREIGN 

BE OBTAINED THROUGH 
TRAINED MEN MAY GO 


ARE THOSE OF THE COUNTRY THEY SERVE 
OF ARISTOCRATIC 


OR 
from a little before the Agadir 
incident, the public of West- 
ern Europe has been standing 

tiptoe in the expectation or fear of war. 
The nations affected by this fear 


about two years, that is, 


differ among themselves as to their 
form of government, but all of them, 
even the Prussians, pretend to some kind 
of public opinion, and value in their 
various degrees the right of the governed 
to control the actions of their governors 


Ow in all that business one irritating 
paradox has been apparent, which 
paradox has been more noticed perhaps 
in this country than in any other, and 
that is the paradox by which a popu- 
lace determined on managing its own 
affairs cannot manage just those affairs 
which are matters of life and death. 
People have said—and have said with 
no little reason—however unpopular 
Government measures may be, there is 
a point beyond which our politicians 


IS THIS AN EVIL AND SHOULD IT BE ENDURED ? 
COUNTRY ARE 
FINANCE 
THE IMPORTANCE OF PERSONAL KNOW- 
- KNOWLEDGE 
INTIMACY 
WRONG—MEN REQUIRED 





WHAT THE 
QUICK DECISIONS 
PEACE OR WAR MUST BE 
WHICH CAN ONLY 
JUDGMENT—WHERE EVEN 
WHOSE INTERESTS 

THE UTILITY OF THE MAN 
TYPE. 


AND 


cannot go in flouting the opinion of the 


nation. We may hate this measure, 
protest against that; we may be 


treated with little respect by the men 
who nominated themselves and their 
relatives to high office, but there is a line 
which they cannot cross—though they 
do approach perilously near to that line. 


yr in the thing which is of greater 

ultimate effect than any domestic 
act whatsoever, the decision as to peace 
and war—nay, the very bases for such a 
decision—popular opinion has no weight. 
In other words, a few men concerned 
with a particular profession and inhabit- 
ing a Government office may involve a 
nation in a war which would destroy it, 
or may prevent a nation from engaging 
in a war which would make or re- 
establish it. 

It is as though a man had something 
to say about the choice of his doctor 
and some measure of freedom as to what 
drugs he should take except in matters 
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of life and death; and as though in 
those matters he were compelled to ac- 
cept blindly whatever some doctor, set 
above him, chose to order. 


Now I say that all the great Western 

nations recognise this state of 
affairs and are more or less rebellious 
against it. I give the particular in- 
stance of Prussia, where poor men, the 
mass of the State, will stand pretty well 
everything, where the suffrage gives the 
whole power to a few rich men, and 
where our Western conceptions of public 
men are at their weakest. Well, even 
in Prussia you do get a reaction against 
such a state of affairs where foreign 
politics are concerned, and we had a 
little while ago an excellent example of 
the protest in the revelations concern- 
ing the firm of Krupp. 


L= us look into this uneasy feeling 

and decide how far it is justified, 
and whether, if it is justified, the evil 
which the suspicion indicates is neces- 
sary or no. 

It must be remembered that some 
evils are necessary, but that not until 
we are certain that an evil is necessary 
should we endure it. 

It must further be granted that this 
lack of public control over foreign 
policy zs an evil supposing that there 
is a general principle that the public 
should control other policies. I think 
it was Mr. Massingham in The Nation 
who gave the strongest expression some 
months ago to this danger—as he well 
regarded it—and who wrote thestrongest 
criticism of it. But, at any rate, it is 
present everywhere. All men feel the 
danger and the anomaly. 


Ww in order to examine the posi- 

tion we must first of all get 
down to first principles and discover 
of what kind the foreign politics of a 
modern country are. 

It is, like certain other matters I have 
discussed in these pages, a matter, in 
my opinion at least, exceedingly prac- 
tical, that is, directly connected with 
things which we desire to avoid or to 
achieve ; directly connected with our 
happiness, and with our judgment of 
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how that happiness should be reached, 
for no one will deny that a disastrous 
war is a catastrophe for the nation suffer- 
ing it, and few will deny that a suc- 
cessful war, when it is necessary and just, 
is an advantage for the nation waging it. 


A MODERN nation in Western Europe 

is in presence of certain elements 

in this matter which had little weight 

or were not there at all until some date 

within living memory. These elements 
it is easy to set down. 

OST nations are armed to their 
fullest capacity. 

All the great nations are armed to the 
fullest capacity of what they regard as 
essential to their own success. For in- 
stance, Great Britain has not conscrip- 
tion, but has got an overwhelming fleet. 
Somewhat more than two hundred years 
ago that first point in the appreciation 
of our subject was unknown and even 
unthought of. Nations only had pro- 
fessional armies and navies, usually 
small, and no real drain upon the 
national life. There was a drain after 
many years of war, but the profession 
of arms was not, so to speak, coincident 
with the whole structure of society, 
and if kings chose to fight, the great 
mass of the nation could remain inde- 
pendent of their action until the end of 
some obstinate struggle. 


EXT, let us note that the means of 
communication—thatis, the power 
of assembling great bodies of men for 
the purpose of fighting, of feeding, and 
of arming and munitioning them—were 
then tardy means, giving time for de- 
liberation and for compromise. To- 
day they are rapid and immediate. 


HIRDLY, in this connection let us 
note that the means of trans- 
ferring thought or orders as well as 
material, goods and men, are now a 
matter of seconds where they used to 
be a matter of weeks. 


A®? finally, let us observe that the 
interlocking of the modern finan- 

cial system involves various ruinous 

consequences when it is disturbed. 
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On this last point I have a little more 
to say. It has been exaggerated, and 
certain nations, notably the French, are 
freer than others, notably the German, 
from a pressure of this factor. But 
there it is, and we all know it. 


Now these things being so, is it or is 
it not necessary that a very small 
class of men, a very few public servants, 
must under modern conditions bear the 
responsibility for peace and war ? 


[TX ™y opinion (and I only put it for- 

ward as a personal opinion) there 
is no escaping the truth that under 
modern conditions we must leave the 
decision, and the action before the de- 
cision, and the responsibility for the 
decision, to that small class, and I will 
proceed to say why I think so. 


ou have to consider in the first 
place what a peculiar and expert 
knowledge is needed of whatever rival 
or enemy or friend one’s nation has to 
meet or fight or depend upon in a crisis. 

It is difficult enough to know another 
nation at all. When one thinks of the 
men one has come across who have 
even a fair working knowledge of what 
the Italians are like, or the French or 
the Spanish, one is struck by the rarity 
of that knowledge. But those who man- 
age the foreign affairs of a great nation 
have amuch more difficult task than that. 

They have not only to know the 
national character as a whole when they 
are dealing with a foreign people—they 
have also to know the inner ring which 
directly or indirectly, openly or secretly, 
governs every nation. 

They have to know who is the real 
influence, or between what two real in- 
fluences there is a struggle ; they have 
to know who does the paying, what 
desire for money-making or what influ- 
ences of debt influence what rulers, and 
they have to know, before they can de- 
cide on a policy, who outside that inner 
ring may be having the strongest effect 
on people within that inner ring. 


Now all these things are things not 
only difficult to ascertain, but of 
necessity only ascertained through dis- 
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cretion. It would be absolutely im- 
possible to get and to use knowledge 
of that sort in a public fashion, or to 
have it spread over a great body of 
men. It is not at all the same function 
as spying. It is more like the intimate 
knowledge which men get of the spirit 
of a public school or of a club: know- 
ledge obtained through intimacy and 
through judgment and not communi- 
cable to others. 


ANOTHER factor in the business which 
I spoke of earlier is very impor- 
tant, and that is the rapidity with 
which a modern government can strike. 
It is only upon the rarest occasions 
that a whole nation acting at white heat 
can determine upon some _ sudden 
effort. Normally any effort to be 
accomplished quickly must be accom- 
plished by a small body of men or one 
man acting for the nation. It so hap- 
pens that the conditions of a modern 
war can be established in a moment, 
and between their establishment and 
the striking of the first blows there may 
be no more than a few hours. 

This modern factor in the problem 
would alone render necessary our en- 
trusting foreign negotiation to a small 
group of men. 


INALLY, there is the judgment of 

the efficiency of nations. Someone 

has got to be able to receive privately 

—such information being of its nature 

only valuable if it is secret—the best 

evidence as to the efficiency in the field 
of an enemy or a friend. 


T is here that the trained men most 

often go wrong. 

They were quite wrong about the 
Balkan States, though they were right 
about the value of the Bulgarian Army. 
The diplomats of Europe were con- 
vinced that it would be either a stale- 
mate or a war to the advantage of the 
Turkish Government, where they could 
step in and save the Christian nations 
from the result of their rashness. They 
underestimated the value of the Greek 
Army grossly, and almost as grossly the 
value of the Servian Army. 

But though it is in this department 
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that diplomats most often go wrong (be- 
cause to understand military efficiency 
is a trade as technical as their own and 
one in which they are not trained) yet 
it is evident that judgment upon this 
matter must necessarily be left to a 
small body of men into whose hands 
we entrust negotiation and decision 
upon foreign affairs. 


ELL, since it is impossible under 
modern conditions to have all 
foreign affairs dealt with in a broad 
and general manner under the direct 
supervision of public opinion, how 
ought we to meet the anomaly ? 

Most other public things to-day are 
in theory, and may at any moment of 
public anger become in practice, sub- 
ject to public opinion. When things 
are so subject it will not need a very 
special body of men to deal with them, 
or at any rate to judge upon them. 
Foreign affairs not being so subject, we 
do need a special body of men. How 
are we to obtain it ? 


OX of the very best ways of getting 

it was the way that was adopted 
in this country from the middle of the 
eighteenth century, which has largely 
made the strength of this country and 
which still continues. 

The conduct of public affairs, the 
recruitment of diplomacy, and the 
recruitment of the Foreign Office staff 
was of an aristocratic type. The men 
who were chosen for the work were 
the men who would have the best op- 
portunity for acquiring that kind of 
knowledge which it was their business 
to acquire, who were bound by the 
strong bond of an oligarchy and whose 
interests were roughly identical with 
those of the nation. 


T was wise to subject, especially in 

modern times, the candidates for such 
a position to an examination in those 
things which were the foundation of 
their science, notably modern languages 
and geography; but it would have 


been unwise to have made the career 
purely competitive and it would have 
been still more unwise to have made it 
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merely privileged and to have filled it 
with jobs. 

Both errors have been avoided so 
far, and perhaps it is only as long as 
we continue to avoid both those errors 
that we shall continue successful in 
this field. 


GINCE the truth of this somewhat 

unpalatable political doctrine (un- 
palatable especially to those who, like 
myself, prefer the democratic method 
in government) may be thought un- 
true because it is wished untrue, I 
will ask my readers to apply a simple 
test. 


L® them look at the great European 

nations which have not enjoyed 
or suffered the continuity England has 
preserved, which have undertaken novel 
experiments and in particular demo- 
craticexperiments. They will find that 
almost in proportion as the nation has 
feared for its safety and has been filled 
with an instinct for self-preservation, it 
has recruited its diplomatic staff in 
some such fashion as I have described, 
not necessarily from families of great 
lineage, but necessarily in a fashion 
peculiar to the work that had to be 
undertaken. 

When men brilliant and commanding 
in their own way, but not of the sort 
that could know the inwards of a 
foreign government, not men consonant 
to the tradition of an established foreign 
office, were put to the trade, they did 
harm and they failed, and their failure 
was more public and sometimes more: 
ludicrous than that of lesser men in 
other departments of government.. 


HE forty years of the French Re- 
public prove this amply. The 
French Government through all its 
democratic experiments has been com- 
pelled to preserve or to return to a 
foreign office tradition. 

And, oddly enough, nations with a 
much stronger boast (or curse) of 
aristocratic nucleus have been less 
successful in the same field because 
they failed to recognise the importance 
of such a tradition. 

HILAIRE BELLOoc. 
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cretion. It would be absolutely im- 
possible to get and to use knowledge 
of that sort in a public fashion, or to 
have it spread over a great body of 
men. It is not at all the same function 
as spying. It is more like the intimate 
knowledge which men get of the spirit 
of a public school or of a club: know- 
ledge obtained through intimacy and 
through judgment and not communi- 
cable to others. 


ANOTHER factor in the business which 
I spoke of earlier is very impor- 
tant, and that is the rapidity with 
which a modern government can strike. 
It is only upon the rarest occasions 
that a whole nation acting at white heat 
can determine upon some sudden 
effort. Normally any effort to be 
accomplished quickly must be accom- 
plished by a small body of men or one 
man acting for the nation. It so hap- 
pens that the conditions of a modern 
war can be established in a moment, 
and between their establishment and 
the striking of the first blows there may 
be no more than a few hours. 

This modern factor in the problem 
would alone render necessary our en- 
trusting foreign negotiation to a small 
group of men. 
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that diplomats most often go wrong (be- 
cause to understand military efficiency 
is a trade as technical as their own and 
one in which they are not trained) yet 
it is evident that judgment upon this 
matter must necessarily be left to a 
small body of men into whose hands 
we entrust negotiation and decision 
upon foreign affairs. 


ELL, since it is impossible under 
modern conditions to have all 
foreign affairs dealt with in a broad 
and general manner under the direct 
supervision of public opinion, how 
ought we to meet the anomaly ? 

Most other public things to-day are 
in theory, and may at any moment of 
public anger become in practice, sub- 
ject to public opinion. When things 
are so subject it will not need a very 
special body of men to deal with them, 
or at any rate to judge upon them. 
Foreign affairs not being so subject, we 
do need a special body of men. How 
are we to obtain it ? 


OX of the very best ways of getting 

it was the way that was adopted 
in this country from the middle of the 
eighteenth century, which has largely 
made the strength of this country and 
which still continues. 

The conduct of public affairs, the 
recruitment of diplomacy, and the 
recruitment of the Foreign Office staff 
was of an aristocratic type. The men 
who were chosen for the work were 
the men who would have the best op- 
portunity for acquiring that kind of 
knowledge which it was their business 
to acquire, who were bound by the 
strong bond of an oligarchy and whose 
interests were roughly identical with 
those of the nation. 


T was wise to subject, especially in 
modern times, the candidates for such 

a position to an examination in those 
things which were the foundation of 
their science, notably modern languages 
and geography; but it would have 
been unwise to have made the career 
purely competitive and it would have 
been still more unwise to have made it 
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with jobs. 

Both errors have been avoided so 
far, and perhaps it is only as long as 
we continue to avoid both those errors 


that we shall continue successful in 
this field. 
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palatable especially to those who, like 
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in government) may be thought un- 
true because it is wished untrue, I 
will ask my readers to apply a simple 
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almost in proportion as the nation has 
feared for its safety and has been filled 
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ludicrous than that of lesser men in 
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French Government through all its 
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pelled to preserve or to return to a 
foreign office tradition. 

And, oddly enough, nations with a 
much stronger boast (or curse) of 
aristocratic nucleus have been less 
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BY M. FORREST 


HE half-caste had a strong clasp- 
knife and a tomahawk. AI- 
though he could not quite 
make up his mind to fling 

away the knife, he had a curious re- 
pugnance to using it. He had a 
superstitious feeling that it had not yet 
been thoroughly cleansed of a stain of 
blood that was no brute beast’s. 

He was hungry—meat hungry—and 
it was here the scrubbers came to drink, 
here in the scrub pool, the yellow clay 
holding the trodden leaves about its 
rim, here in this wild, range-enclosed, 
forgotten part of the world, where 
lawyer-vines made barricade, where tree- 
boles hugged each other. It was weeks 
mow since Man had first hunted him, 
away on that out-station that left a 
sharp memory of foul words and over- 
proof rum, the quick blow, the slow, 
crumpling fall. He had subsisted some- 
how since then, lost in the jungle, for 
men tracked him farther south, to the 
coast where they guessed he would go, 
and where he, being wise enough to 
surmise their guess, had not gone. 
“* He would soon starve in the ranges,”’ 
the smooth pink-faced sergeant had 
said, young enough to think he knew 
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better than the half-caste himself; but 
the latter had the blood of stayers in his 
veins. Had he but known it, on his 
father’s side there were wily statesmen, 
and bishops of the Established Church 
as wily. The half-caste had survived 
where a man with mere mongrel blood 
had failed. 

Stealing at first from paddock-riders’ 
huts (they blamed the marauding 
possums alone), grubbing roots, pulling 
berries, gnawing gum-leaves even, and 
the yams of young bottle-trees, and 
gripping an occasional gorged iguana as 
it waddled away from its rotting meal, 
he had kept life in him. But the last 
few days he had been driven to subsist 
principally on the bitter little cherries 
that grow, their stones outside, among 
the reed-like leaves, and the meat- 
hunger was dragging and gnawing at his 
stomach. 

This morning, happily, he had come 
across a find ; a miner’s pick and shovel, 
partly rock-sheltered, though in places 
rusted from many dews and passing 
showers, still in workable condition. By 
them was a rag of blanket, a broken 
pipe. The white half of his mind 
speculated dreamily on the story of 
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some bygone forgetfulness, or tragedy, 
spelled by these relics, the black half 
thought merely of the acquisition, and 
a use had come when further investiga- 
tion showed him the scrubbers’ track 
running to the trampled pool. Here 
was the deep pad of some grand old 
bull ; a lighter following of cows’ con- 
fused hoof-marks. His clever brain 
grasped and planned. It would be a 
day’s work for him, the digging of that 
pit athwart the track ; the covering it 
with boughs and grasses on the chance 
ofa kill. Inthe morning he would come 
and find what the night had brought 
off—some sucking calf perhaps, tender 
and young, some straggling cow, he 
trusted, not the tough old lord of the 
harem himself, though that in his 
situation would be better than nothing. 

The sweat poured from him as he 
worked pick and shovel at the pit, for, 
although he was a thing of iron sinew 
and muscle, want and anxiety had told 
upon him. He was weak and sick by 
noon, but the gaping hole was half 
finished ; a frilled lizard broiled over a 
fire, the leaping life of one of his 
hoarded matches, put new strength in 
him, for he had ceased to be dainty 
about food. Here the bush was full of 
gay-winged parrots; scarlet-breasted 
king-parrot, flame-crested cockatoo, 
many tiny green parrakeets. If only 
he had a rifle . . . but he might fear to 
use it ; how it would echo in these silent 
hills! . . . but to-morrow at any rate he 
would gorge his fill. 

The shadows grew long across his 
digging, and still he toiled. Far away 
the peaks of the mountain rose, a 
delicate sapphire in an unclouded sky. 
Across it a black-winged crow circled. 
There would be carrion here for the 
crows on the morrow. In armies they 
would gather from north and south and 
east and west, to feast to repletion, and 
with a good store of the beef on his back 
he would be creeping stealthily down 
the ranges, lying low till such a time as, 
the hue and cry having abated, he could 
strike south to the coast and a helping 
hand he wotted of. He had not come 
through all this for nothing. His blood- 
uncle, the General, was a fatalist ; the 
half-caste nephew was very like him— 
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the same straight nose, steady, melan- 
choly eye, shapely hand. He had not 
been through all he Aad been through, 
miraculously preserved from capture, it 
almost seemed, to be caught now—and 
this was a part of the country where no 
one ever came since the fossickers 
named it barren, since the pastoralists 
dubbed it desert as far as keeping stock 
was concerned. Only the scrubbers 
owned it now—the red-and-white herd 
he had caught a glimpse of yesterday, 
among the granite tors. 

There was one little satin-skinned calf, 
whose sire had been a prize-taker in his 
day (and for a space a willing outlaw 
mixing with the mob), a gazelle-eyed 
thing, and the greedy gaze of the half- 
caste in fancy gloated on him now. 
That was his prize, luck helping him, as 
sheer luck had to a marvellous extent 
so far. The others might skirt the trap, 
suspicious of the overlaying boughs; but 
this innocent new-born would be his 
prey, gambolling by its mother’s side— 
a white cow blind of one eye, whom he 
had marked close to him yesterday. 

So he stripped saplings and spread 
green branchesabove the death-hole and 
stretched his arms at last, flinging down 
his spade with the relieved sigh of the 
accomplisher, sought the fern-hung cave 
among the rocks, cast himself on a bed 
of dry grass, tightened his belt, slept, 
dog-weary. 

A big silver moon lit the delicate twig- 
tracery of the scrub against a peerless 
sky, the leaves sang together a cradle- 
song as old as Time. Out came the 
stars and hung their lamps along the 
dome, and in the timber the wild cattle 
stirred. With a leisurely, rough tongue 
of tenderness the white cow licked the 
silken hide of her last-born, child of her 
middle age, offspring of that mighty red 
warrior who had chosen her from among 
all the young heifers of the camp; 
lovingly she lipped the soft round ear, 
the sleek sides, and then took her place 
on the left of the little mob, and scented 
the waters of the small drinking-pool 
whither they were bound for their 
nightly draught. Underfoot the sparse 
grasses whispered in a warm wind, the 
air was honeyed with the wattle, a 
baldric for the granite hill. There was 
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a smell of crushed gum-leaves growing, 


the old bull snorted and turned aside. 
Obedient, his lumbering wives followed. 
The white cow’s blind eye was on that 
side ; somehow her sense of smell failed 
to warn her . . . the fresh-turned earth 
... the broken leaves... . 

It was the old red warrior’s progeny 
that crashed through the thinly laid 
branches and scattered earth, crashed 
through with a startled and exceeding- 
ly angry bellow. The herd wheeled, 
ringed round for an instant, then clat- 
tered through the timber, wide-eyed, in 
swift animal panic which spreads like 
fire in a dry-grass country. In his lair 
the half-caste heard an echo of the 
tumult of thundering hoof and tearing 
vine, and, smiling in his toil-drugged 
sleep, turned over and hoped. 

It was a golden morning, following on 
a silver night. A dingo came to drink 
at the water-hole, and, slinking east- 
wards, greeted the blood-splash of the 
dawn. The scrub was filled with the 
merry challenge of waking birds ; doves 
croodled their tale of eternal caresses, 
wonga-pigeons made a gentle wing- 
whirr in the tall iron-barks, the wattle 
shook its yellow head in the breeze and 
scattered the dew-soaked pollen, and in 
the pit the roan calf, silent a while, 
began anew its grieving. He was 
hungry now; he mouthed the crum- 
bling sides of the pit as though he felt 
for the dripping udders never denied 
him. With impotent fury inherited 
from the sire who had never known 
what it was to hunger, he struggled and 
beat the floor of the hole hard as nails 
in his wrath. He was a very pitiful, 
and a very angry little calf. 

The half-caste stood over him laugh- 
ing. Here was his luck again—the luck 
that had been his boast, but which he 
had barely trusted would bring him food 
as fine as this—veal, soft, juicy veal, all 
the pickings his—not the stringy old 
bull or cancerous cow or bony heifer, 
but calf—young, clean and sweet. He 
poised his tomahawk for the blow on 
that pretty, deer-like head ; a blow that 
would finish that lusty, kicking little life 
and provide him with many a full meal. 

He poised to strike, leaning over the 
edge of the pit. There was a rush, a 
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thud, behind him—swift and straight as 
Fate, the fate he believed in—she 
drove, her single eye ablaze with red 
hate. She had come back, returned in 
her tracks of that terrified rush—come 
back to where the baby-bellow had 
broken across the suave, crisp morning 
air, her full udders swaying and adding 
to her misery, her mother-heart mad 
with longing for the feel of that dear 
dragging mouth again, the nozzling of 
that velvet nose. The half-caste heard 
her coming, turned, dodged, but the 
charge was too arrow-like for his un- 
preparedness. Headlong into the pit 
he fell, for she struck true, and the eager 
moo of the leaping calf and his quick 
curse were intermingled. He shot over 
the back of the calf and on to his knees 
in the trodden pit, and above him, near 
the unstable edge, ramped and lowed 
the maddened mother. The little velvet 
nozzle stretched appealingly, the baby 
voice called piteously to her as the man 
groped for his tomahawk and swung it 


fiercely. 

Crash . . . he would have his veal 
anyway ... he was only bruised, not 
gored. . . . He would pith the little 


beggar before her . . . lie low till she 
tired of waiting there, and... 

A monstrous white weight thundered 
down .. . hot body and reeking hair. 
God! Oh God!... earth, leaves... 
flying twigs . . . clawing hands... . 

She was trampling him now with a 
fierce satisfaction and a strange, low 
organ note. ... 

O God! His back...his spine... 
his head. 


“A jolly old cow... quite fit and 
alive too... fallen into a pit... can’t 
we get her out?” It was the new 
chum who spoke, leading his horse 
through the scrub-tangle, two days 
later, and fighting fireflies as he came. 

“And be horned for our pains,” re- 
torted the more experienced companion. 
“ The first thing they always do is to’ 
turn on the rescuer... . I don’t wanta 
horn in my twilight ... a bit hard to 
digest. Puta bullet in the old scrubber 
... She won’t be hard to hit from here... 
and one the less will be a good thing for 
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the neighbouring squatters. .. . I expect 
they are responsible for the trap... . 
She looks a regular pea-eater anyway. 
... Cripes, I believe, there’s some other 
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game along with her... a dead calf... 
and... what the devil zs the other ? ”’ 

It was hard to define .. . yet it had 
once been a man, 


M. F. 


A CARDBOARD BOX 


BY ADA LEONORA HARRIS 


AVING managed to just miss 
one car, she had to wait a 
good ten minutes for the 
next. 

She stared apathetically at the home- 
going throng, some of whom showed a 
certain amount of facetious interest in 
the stunted figure with the big card- 
board box—suggestive of the most flam- 
boyant type of millinery—patiently 
waiting at the corner. 

Gentlemen, of the satirical turn of 
mind which not infrequently accom- 
panies an absence of collar, made jocular 
comments on the box and its assumed 
contents. As a rule, they got as good 
as they gave ; occasionally even better. 

But all things come to those who wait 
chocolate-coloured 


—even tram-cars 
whose destination is Clapham via 
Battersea. 


The girl with the box hailed the car 
for which she had been waiting, with 
relief. She wore a cotton blouse of 
dubious tint, somewhat shrunk in the 
washing ; a cheap, ready-made, serge 
skirt with the usual lack of unity 
between belt and waistband ; a black 
sailor hat under the brim of which 
curling pins lay ambushed ; and the in- 
evitable pearl necklace. 

There was a little unpleasantness at 
starting, in consequenceof the chocolate- 
coloured car showing a disinclination to 
come to a standstill. 

The girl made an effort to board it, 
while on the move ; but the big box got 
wedged, and she was forced to spring 
back to avoid catastrophe. ‘“‘’Ow d’yer 


think I’m goin’ to get on yer silly, ole, 
ramshackle concern unless yer give me 
a’and with the box ?” she demanded. 





The conductor retorted that if they’d 
known she was going to honour ’em, 
they’d have had the whole thing re- 
decorated, outside and in, and the 
cushions covered with plush to suit her 
complexion. 

Having restored his good-humour by 
airing his wit, he lent a hand, as re- 
quired, and scocped up the passenger 
and her box with the ease acquired by 
constant practice. 

In doing so, however, he let the latter 
fall on the platform of the car. The 
girl uttered a cry of dismay. 

The conductor opined that there were 
no bones broke, but advised her the 
next time she bought a hat in Regent 
Street, to get ’em to send it home. 

“Tt ain’t ” began the girl. Then, 
seeming to think better of it and closing 
her mouth with an indignant snap, she 
picked up the box and made her way to 
the farther end of the car, where she sub- 
sided into a seat with a sigh of fatigue, 
and wiped the beads of perspiration 
from her brow with the back of her 
hand. 

There were not more than _half-a- 
dozen inside passengers—the day being 
one of the hottest of the year, when out- 
side seats were at a premium—but one 
of the number, in the opposite corner, 
hailed her in a friendly voice—‘ Hullo, 
Lil!” 

The girl, having first seen to the 
safety of the cardboard box, responded 
indifferently, ‘‘ That you, Em’ly ? ” 

Em’ly, who was a snub-nosed girl 
with an anemic complexion eked out by 
freckles, appeared interested, not to say 
excited, by the sight of the box. Her 
costume was summery below and wintry 
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above: that is to say, it consisted of a 
pink muslin skirt, through which a 
red petticoat gleamed fitfully from 
time to time, and a dark tweed jacket. 
The inevitable curlers were crowned, 
in her case, by a purple tam o’shanter, 
and she was eating shrimps out of a 
brown-paper bag. 

“ Yer’ve got it ?’’ she remarked, in- 
dicating the cardboard box. 

The girl she had hailed as “ Lil” 
nodded. 

“ Le’s ’ave a look?” 

Lil shook her head. “ It’s packed 
beautiful, in tisher paper,” she replied. 
“ And it’d be a pity to undo it.”’ 

The other girl looked disappointed. 
“‘ Well, I reckon I shall see it ter-morrer, 
any’ow,” she said, brightening. 

“Ye’r comin’, then?” inquired 
Lil. 
““’Course I am,” was the response. 
“ Wojjer think I’m made of ? ” 

The fervour of the reply apparently 
touched some soft spot, for Lil sniffed ; 
and there was emotion in the sniff. 

“Ave as’rimp ?”’ continued Emly, 
proffering the brown bag. 

Lil declined. Said she didn’t think, 
on the whole, it was the weather for 
s’rimps. Preferred strorberries. They 
didn’t want no shelling. 

“T don’t shell mine,” responded 
Em’ly. “I jest take off their ’eads an’ 
tails.’’ And she proceeded to give an 
example. P 

The chocolate-coloured car stopped 
at a populous corner and received an 
influx of passengers. Lil was obliged to 
shift the cardboard box, toaccommodate 
a lady with a basket of watercress on 
her arm, and rear it up on end against 
the front of the car. 

“’Ow much,” asked Em’ly, leaning 
across and dropping her voice into a 
private and confidential key—‘ ’ow 
much d’yer give for it ? ” 

“ It was ’arf a quid,” replied Lil, ina 
tone of mournful pride. ‘‘ But they let 
me ‘ave it for three ’arf-crowns.”’ 

The lady of the watercresses sniffed 
a sniff of mingled disapprobation and 
incredulity. ‘‘ When J was a gel,” she 


remarked casually to the conductor, as 
he snipped her ticket, ‘“‘ we didn’t take 
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an’ chuck our money outer winder, as 
you might say, that fashion.” 

The conductor replied non-commit- 
tally, that there was no accounting for 
tastes. 

‘* There’s a bow o’ ribbin that wide,” 
continued Lil, measuring off about.six 
inches of space. 

“What colour?” inquired Em’ly 
breathlessly. 

“What colour?” repeated Lil. 
“ Why, wojjer thinkin’ of ? ” 

“ Thought it might a’bin mawve or 
what’s-is-name, heelyertrope,”” put in 
Emly hastily, to cover her mistake. 
“Still, it’s a good bit o’ money, ain’t 
it?”’ she added, coughing down a 
shrimp which appeared to have got off 
the right track. ‘‘ A good bit o’ money, 
I mean, to spend, all of a lump, on——”’ 

“Tf it’d bin double,” interrupted the 
other passionately—‘‘if I’d a-had to 
pawn the clothes off me back——If”’ 
—something which was zot a shrimp 
seemed to stick in her throat—“ if I’d 
a-had to live on bread an’ water for a 
week I’d a-had it.” 

“Don’t blame yer,” replied the other, 
changing her tone to one of sympathy 
as the chocolate-coloured car came to 
a standstill near a railway arch. 

Lil took her precious burden in her 
arms. Em’ly shook out the pink 
muslin, thus showing a little more of 
the red moreen petticoat, and both 
prepared to alight. 

“Yer might look out where ye’r goin’, 
you an’ yer ’at-box,” snorted the lady 
of the watercresses, as one corner jabbed 
her in the chest. 

Lil made noreply. But Em’ly turned 
round upon her. “ ’Tain’t a ’at-box,” 
she exclaimed in righteous indignation. 
“Though I dunno what odds ’twould 
be if ’twere. It’s a wreaf for her 
young man. He’s to be buried ter- 
morrer.”’ 

“ Are you going to get off, or aren’t 
you ?”’ demanded the conductor. 

“ Keep yer ‘air on,’”’ retorted Emly. 
“You may be wantin’ it some 
day.” 

“Pore dear!’’ observed the lady 
of the watercresses, sympathetically, 
“What a world it is, to be sure!” 
A. L. &. 
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THE MASTERPIECE 


BY WALTER EMANUEL 


T last the great work was 
finished, and Pau) Denton 
heaved a weary sigh. The 
sense of relief almost stunned 

him. 

The terrible strain it had been ! 

““ May I never be successful,” he had 
once declared, should be the prayer of 
every writer. The penalties of success, 
especially to a man with a conscience, 
are awful. His past work becomes, so 
to say, his most powerful rival. Every- 
thing is measured now by the standard 
of that. 

Seven years ago Paul Denton had 
produced his first romance. That work 
placed him at a bound among the fore- 
most writers of his day. Then the 
tempters appeared. Cap in hand came 
the publishers. They begged him to 
name his own price—for, although the 
work was fine, it was popular. But not 
a single contract would he sign. Having 
the bare wherewithal to live, he refused 
to turn his art into a trade. He could 
have rolled off stuff by the yard like the 
rest of them, had he so wished : but he 
did not so wish. Paul Denton was no 
ordinary man. He would write for 
Posterity rather than for Prosperity. 

Three years later appeared his second 
work. This time more than one critic 
of repute declared that here certainly 
was one who would have to be reckoned 
with when the history of English litera- 
ture came to be written. It was stronger 

bigger—even than his first romance. 

And now, after over two years of the 
most wearing toil—ever haunted by the 
fear that it was perhaps not so good as 
the work he had done before—he had 
finished his third. Neither of the other 
two books had taken it out of him quite 
so much as this last one. Never over- 
strong, he was now physically some- 














More than once 
recently he had broken down from pure 
brain-fag, and his friends had had to 
drive him off to Switzerland for a month 


thing of a wreck. 


at the point of the bayonet. Now he 
would take the long holiday he had 
promised himself. 

In his heart of hearts he felt pretty 
sure that he had done something great 
—and yet, and yet perhaps he might be 
mistaken. For sometimes the thing 
conceived by the brain is fine enough, 
but one fails in the transferring of that 
conception to paper: the words do not 
convey it to any one but the writer. 
Some one must come with a “ fresh 
eye’ to it, to judge it. There was one 
man in whose judgment Denton had 
implicit confidence, and him he called 
in. ‘‘ Just read a chapter or two,” he 
asked. 

The critic sat down to read the first 
few chapters. It was half-past two in 
the afternoon when he came: it was 
midnight when he left. He had read 
the book through from beginning to 
end. 

“Well? ”’ said the author. 

The critic was a man of few words. 
He got up, and shook Denton by the 
hand. “Old man,” he said quietly, 
“you've done it at last. That book’ll 
live. It’s—damned fine.” 

“Thank Heavens! I was not mis- 
taken, then.” 

That was yesterday. To-night he 
had made some slight alterations in the 
last chapter, and the book was finished. 

The room would not hold him. He 
must get out into the open and walk. 
He put on his hat. Stay: should he 
do up the manuscript, and post it, and 
have done with it? No: better per- 
haps to take it himself on the morrow to 
his publisher, then he could be sure it 
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reached him safely. The post, after all, 
was not infallible. 

He went out—and walked, and 
walked. He scarcely noticed whither 
he was going: he was only conscious 
that an immense weight was off his 
mind. He felt like walking to John 
o’ Groat’s, he was so light of foot. But 
in Oxford Street his attention was 
arrested by the clanging bell of a pass- 
ing fire-engine. He turned and watched 
it: the sparks from the engine, the 
glittering helmets, the stream of traffic 
making way as by magic—surely 
there are few more thrilling sights, he 
thought. It stirred his blood, which 
had, he feared, become water. Then 
he walked on. In five minutes another 
engine tore by. He turned and watched 
that also. As he did so, he saw what 
everyone else was looking at—a yellow 
glare in the sky. 

‘““ Where is it ? 
man. 

““ Well, sir, I should reckon it’s some- 
where up Campden Hill way.” 

He turned white. Campden Hill 


” 


he asked a police- 


way. . .Campden Hill . . . That was 
where he lived. His book was there. 
Supposing ... Then he laughed at 


himself, and went on. It was a fantastic 
idea that—as if his house were the only 
one at Campden Hill. By Jove, that 
showed the state of his nerves! But 
it would make a good plot for a short 
story : the man who followed the fire- 
engines to find his own house ablaze. 
. . . Another engine whizzed by. A 
motor-engine this time. Grand—like a 
streak of lightning! The glare was 
brighter now. Everyone was hastening 
that way. He reflected that he had 
never seen a big fire. He would like to 
see one. It must be a fine sight. He 
might not have another chance. So he 
jumped on to a bus that was travelling 
in the direction of the glare. 

Soon the traffic was diverted, and he 
dismounted. 

“ Where is it?” he asked. 

Everyone had a different surmise. He 
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followed the crowd, which got denser 
every moment. 

“Where is it?’ he asked a police- 
man. 

“ Burlin’ton Square, sir.” 

““'Wha-at ? ” 

“ Burlin’ton Square, sir. 
deaf?” 

Denton felt sick, and his legs trembled 
slightly. That was his Square. He 
hurried on, elbowing his way through 
the crowd, and got perceptibly nearer. 
He could hear the crackling of the fire 
now, and the hissing of the water. 
“What number is it?” he asked a 
man who was coming away. 

“Dunno,” he answered. ‘ There’s 
three or four ’ouses ablaze—the whole 
corner.” 

His was a corner house. He rushed 
madly on. People tried to shove him 
back, but he was not to be denied: 
he pushed his way through—even, 
marvellously, through the cordon of 
police. 

“Come back there!’ shouted a 
sergeant, running after him and seizing 
him by the arm. 

“Damn you . 
my house!” 

“Which is your house ? ” 

“The corner one. Let me go, I tell 
you!” 

“ But it’s a mass of fire: what’s the 
good of your going there ? ” 

“You fool, you don’t understand. 
My book’s there ! ’—and Denton some- 
how managed to wrench himself free, 
and tore into the burning house. 

A fireman rushed in after him. 

“Come back. The man’s a maniac. 
One life’s enough!’ bawled an officer ; 
but he was not heard. 

““What’s up, Bill?” asked a voice 
from the back. 

“A bloomin’ loonatic’s been and 
gone and cooked ’imself,” came the 
answer. 

In a few minutes the fireman stag- 
gered out again, but alone. 

The crowd gave him a great cheer. 
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FROM OUR READERS 





THE ‘“ HAPPY-EVER-AFTER ” STORY 





LEICESTER. 


EAR SIR, 
I have taken the PALL 
MALL for a very long period, 


and wish, as a subscriber, 
to have my little grumble. I am a 
suburban on limited means ; the family 
literature consists of a small collection 
of classics, a few technical works con- 
nected with my business, a good En- 
cyclopedia, The Studio, taken monthly 
by my son, The Daily Telegraph and 
the local evening paper, together with 
your magazine. We also subscribe to 
a Library and have usually two or three 
books (mostly fiction) from it. 

Your special articles are interesting, 
and I usually read them all. The 
serials are also to my taste, but I find 
that my wife does not read them. She 
says it is too long to wait for a whole 
month, and that the novels from the 
Library answer the purpose better, as 
they can be taken up and left and can be 
finished in a week or ten days. 

Your short stories are of a high order, 
but I fear you have forgotten the simple 
love-story with the “ happy ever after ”’ 
ending, more particularly the story of 
English life in Suburbia. You will 


probably say that a middle-aged man 
with a middle-aged wife, who looks 
younger than she is, has got beyond 





such piffle and ought to know better 
than waste time over the loves of young 
men and maidens. Nothing of the sort ! 
We have not done with ron.ance—it 
never grows old. In Drama, do not the 
simple stories of Sweet Lavender and 
The Private Secretary stand out before 
all the cleverness of Oscar Wilde or 
even (may I venture to include) the 
plays of ******* *#**> = T ask for a few 
of the love-stories of young people who 
are destined to lead humdrum lives and 
cannot go abroad to seek adventure. 
I only beg for one each month. 

Village life is interesting up to a 
certain point, but the types are few. 
The squire is often non-resident, and 
there are only the doctor and clergy- 
man with his hard-working family, and 
the old-fashioned lawyer with the two 
maiden sisters who keep his house. 
True, the villagers form up into many 
types and are pleasant studies, but they 
do not give such a vast range as 
Suburbia. 

I have no fault to find—in fact, only 
praise for ““The Wisdom of Father 
Brown,” “‘ The Price of a Wife,’’ and 
“Hate.” ‘‘ Simple Simon ”’ is pleasing 
to the male sex as a love story, but it 
does not appeal to the clean English 
girl, with suburban traditions, to find 
that a university graduate and a clever 
man falls in love with one of the Turkish 
widows from a harem somewhere near 
the Balkan States. 

Please give Suburbia a chance. I do 
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not mean London Suburbia only, but 
that belt between our big towns and the 
country where the shops end and the 
palisading and small gardens begin. 
They are the biggest community in 
England, and they give you more types 
of character than any other. You need 
not be afraid of us. The old-fashioned 
father who goes to chapel twice on 
Sunday, and reads Spurgeon’s sermons, 
will tolerate your magazine if the 
mother and daughters like it. The boys 
are fond of the girls; as sisters they 
pretend to look down upon them, but 
they are secretly proud of them. The 
young men smoke and even indulge in 
an occasional “‘ rag’ without drawing 
down upon them thewrath of the Roman 
Father. (I think he at least is extinct.) 

Look at the number of types to be 
worked up. The long-legged, sailor- 
hatted school-girls. The longer-legged 
brothers with their caps bearing the 
arms of the local grammar school. 
The neatly - dressed servant - maids. 
The young men who walk in to 
offices and banks, the other young 
men who go in by earlier tramcars 
and work in overalls with greasy 
machinery, or, dressed in long linen 
coats, handle merchandise. The girls 
who play golf and tennis, and the other 
girls who dress up for playing tennis 
but do not care for the game. The 
managing clerk or factory manager in 
a comfortable position, and the small 
manufacturer in an uncomfortable posi- 
tion. The wife who does her own cook- 
ing and works hard to make both ends 
meet, and the other one who does not 
trouble, but impresses upon her friends 
that Suburbia is not her “native 
heath ” and tells them how she misses 
the old life in the County—till someone 
gets her true story. The dear old 
couple, retired cabinet-maker and his 
hopelessly mid-Victorian wife. The 
curate (not out of The Private Secretary) 
who works hard at his church, plays 
tennis and (rumour has it) can do a bit 
with the gloves. The Nonconformist 
minister with a large family to bring up 
and the conviction that religion and 
party politics are one and the same. 
The smart young doctor at the corner of 
the tree-planted road, who runs about 
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in an American motor-car and sings at 
the church concerts, and the old- 
fashioned doctor who drives about in a 
shabby victoria_with the steady-going 
horse, and grunts his instructions to his 
patients. 

The superior young man who reads 
Carlyle is not quite gone out; he is 
still to be found taking exercise with an 
open book. The stout young man who 
sings songs and vamps his own accom- 
paniment is still in existence. 

There are, Mr. Editor, hundreds of 
types in Suburbia ; do not pass them by, 
but let us have one short story of the 
“ happy-ever-after ’’ kind among such 
people in your monthly issue. 

I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
JAMES BOARLAND. 





TECHNICAL CRITICISM 








RENFREW. 


D8 s8 

I have taken the PALL MALL 
since the first number of the new series, 
and think that you have “ made good ”’; 
it is to my mind the only magazine 
worth looking at, and I wish you every 
success. 

The reason I am writing you, how- 
ever, is not merely to compliment you, 
but to accept your invitation to criti- 
cise. I think that when you accept a 
story which deals with technical matters 
you should get it edited by someone 
who knows the subject. The story of 
the ‘‘ Wolf Car ’’ moved me deeply, but 
not quite in the way the author in- 
tended ; it moved me to mirth through 
the deep ignorance of the writer as to 
motors, and I am sure that all your 
readers who drive cars will have felt as 
I did. 

It is not worth while criticising the 
incidents of the drive in detail, but a 
motorist begins to smile at a very early 
stage, and the climax of the story is also 
the climax of the joke. We are told 
that Jim filled his petrol tank before 
starting, and that it was twelve miles to 
Harland’s place. He did not go all the 
way, and yet he ran out of petrol by the 
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time he got back. Verily the car must 
have been not a mere petrol drinker, as 
we are told, but a Gargantua of cars ! 

I hope you will not think me hyper- 
critical, but when a story depends on 
a technical atmosphere the technique 
must be absolutely right or the effect is 
lost. . 

I would only add I should never have 
dreamt of writing about such a matter 
to the editor of any other magazine, as 
one does not expect anything better of 
them. 

Yours sincerely, 
RICHARD MCLAREN. 





WANTED: HUMAN POEMS 





D®*5 s 

May I take this opportunity 
(in reference to your letter in this 
month’s issue) of expressing the satis- 
faction which my friends and I have had 
in reading THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 

It is a delight to have it. Some 

months ago there was a story called 
“The Ver-darned Clock,’’ which was 
generally acknowledged to be one of the 
most charming possible. If J might 
criticise, I should say the poems might 
be a Jittle more human. 

Yours faithfully, 

HELEN MUNRO. 


CrRIEFF, N.B. 





HOW WE STRIKE THE NEW READER 





DUBLIN. 


D*®8 28, 

I went into my newsagent’s 
last night to get some picture postcards, 
and I noticed your cover, which took my 
fancy. I picked it up, ran through the 
leaves quickly, and at once put down 
sixpence and took it home, and after 
looking through it I was amazed at the 
value. * I saw the serial, ‘‘ The Secret,” 
and also ‘“‘ The Fortunate Youth,” and 
I wondered how many numbers had 
started in front of the one I had got, and 
then I came to your Chat and found that 
only five numbers were wanted, so I 
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have ordered. I hope sincerely that I 
can get them all, because I would like to 
have the complete volumes. Although 
I take in the ****** and ****####’s | 
could not resist adding yours. 

Wishing you every success, because 
you thoroughly deserve it, 

I remain, 
Yours truly, 
W. F. WarREN. 





“ONE DISAPPOINTMENT ” 





SWITZERLAND. 


_ SIR, 

May I add my name to the 
list of many admirers of the new PALL 
MALL. 

My one great disappointment in the 
last two numbers—April and May—is, 
that there are none of Balliol Salmon’s 
charming illustrations, which I had been 
looking forward to see each month. I 
admire his cover design on the March 
PaLL MALL very much. 

The new serial is excellent, and I am 
eagerly awaiting the June number. 

Good luck to your magazine—and 
please may we have some more of 
Balliol Salmon’s drawings soon ? 

Yours truly, 


F. E. 





“FILLS A LONG-FELT WANT ” 





FINCHLEY, N, 


D®* sz 

I wish to add my few words 
of appreciation to those you have 
already received, of the greatly im- 
proved PALL MALL MAGAZINE. Being 
in a Magazine Club, I have turned each 
month for some three years to magazine 
after magazine for something really 
worth reading, but have almost hope- 
lessly turned away, with very few ex- 
ceptions. The PALL MALL now seems 
to me to fill a long-felt want, being a 
nicely-adjusted series of sensible light 
reading and an interesting style of 
matters of moment, up to date. Your 
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efforts must be appreciated, and I 
sincerely wish you a long and successful 
career. 
Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE H. RIDGWELL. 








ANOTHER NEW READER 








NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


DF 518, 

You have my sincerest and 
warmest congratulations. I have just 
—half-an-hour ago—purchased your 
beautiful June number—a most artistic 
and pleasing production—and have just 
finished lazily scanning it through. 

Now, I belong to a very good club 
in this city, where all the really decent 
magazines are provided—consequently 
I rarely purchase one. And I confess 
to you, quite unblushingly, I gave your 
magazine a very, very cursory look 
through until a few months ago, when 
your new issues appeared. The covers 
attracted me, the contents fascinated 
me, the whole magazine received my 
unstinted approval. I am blessed with 
an artistic brother. A few months ago 
I had a long conversation with him 
respecting magazines. I praised the 
attractive cover of one of your con- 
temporaries, which I had bought and 
found interesting. He disagreed with 
me. My point was that that cover had 
very effectively served its purpose in 
my case. I, who could (remember) 
inspect it leisurely and at my ease in 
my club, had bought it. He granted 
this, but added a very convincing 
corollary, as follows : 

“Tf,” said he, ‘‘ they can afford to go 
half-way in this matter, why on earth 
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spare the few odd pounds and spoil the 
grand effect for the trained artistic 
observer ?’’ I am myself artistically 
inclined, so gracefully gave in and the 
argument ended—for the time being. 
Several weeks later my roving eye 
caught sight of your beautiful February 
cover—the terra-cotta ballroom scene 
—whilst spending an evening at my 
club. I opened it, and was astonished— 
a mild phrase—to find such a noble list 
of talented contributors, both literary 
and artistic. I forget now the general 
contents (I didn’t buy the magazine, not 
being a rich philanthropist), but they 
pleased me—the lot, everything, in- 
cluding your Editorial, which, being a 
literary Aspirant myself, I read first (as 
I have done to-night). Ever since, I 
have dinned the name PALL MALL into 
my brother’s ears. 

Meanwhile, I have answered the gen- 
tle appeal conveyed in your Editorial, 
so you have yourself to blame for 
the length of this letter. You asked 
for it. 

As I said before, I shall buy your 
magazine regularly, not because I wish 
philanthropically to swell the funds of 
your publishers, but because (1) I like 
it, (2) consider it the best sixpenny 
magazine on the market, save, perhaps, 
**#%**’s which is, on second thoughts, 
too American though—(3) consider it a 
magazine that will educate and improve 
my literary outlook and, being so 
thoroughly up-to-date, one day, maybe, 
present a field of superior pasture 
wherein my own small literary bantlings 
may thrive and grow apace. 

Best wishes, Mr. Editor. I shall 
write you again. 

Your new reader, 
G. T. LAWRENCE. 











Oe E Editor of “ The Pall Mall Magazine” begs leave 

to announce that the August issue (published 
Fuly 18), while containing all the usual features, will 
cater specially for holiday tastes in the matter of fiction 
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July 1913 


HE presiding deity of the Editor’s pantheon, if there be one, must 
I surely be the Goddess of Chance. I feel convinced of this, because 
I have often caught her peeping over my shoulder to see what I 
thought of her machinations, and have turned quickly to glimpse 
the shade sometimes of a frown, more rarely of a smile, upon her inscrutable 
face. And one cannot fail to recognise her handiwork. Moreover I am 
sure that, whether I will it or no, she will continue to make a point of attend- 
ing my labours on your behalf, reader. How otherwise am I to acccunt for 
the fact that when, in casting each issue, all possible skill and precision have 
been expended upon the preparation of the mould, when the molten alloy 
has been fused, run in and allowed to cool and solidify, and the moment comes 
for breaking away the matrix and examining the finished product, not seldom 
its form is found to possess unsuspected qualities ? Obvicusly Her Divinity 
has been at work. And we labourers in the foundry are inclined at the time 
to view these variations trom or amplifications of the expected with mortal, 
near-sighted eyes. It is impossible for us to take a comprehensive survey, 
much less an impartial one (let me hasten to propitiate her) of our joint 
production until time has obliterated the attendant circumstances ; it is 
a metaphysical impossibility to put oneself in your place. And that is one 
reason why we value the many letters of opinion and criticism with which 
we are favoured. Almost all—except those of unqualified flattery, which 
could only justly be earned by the production of the ideal number—present 
points and views of vital interest to us. 


‘THE ideal number (which I will readily admit I have never seen, though it 
exists clearly enough in my mind) would demand the drugging of the 
Goddess and the fortuitous co-operation of other unestimated forces outside the- 
limits of the editorial control. If for once authors, artists, the army of those 
concerned with the intricate process of transferring authors’ and artists’ thoughts. 
to paper, and the Editor could, while she was comatose, each and all—men and 
machines—work at the top of their form, if for once the quickening spirit of 
inspiration could brood unchecked over all efforts, then I feel sure I should— 
awaken to find that that particular number could never appear because I had 
omitted, for some quite insubstantial reason (supplied doubtless by her) to send. 
it to press ! 
I4I 
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BUT though in this world of imperfections our mortal limitations are constantly 

brought home, and ideals are never realised, their conscientious pursuit 
avails, nevertheless, as nothing else will, to maintain the average of achievement. 
Needs must that our issues should vary in appeal ; some numbers must be better, 
some worse—and curiously enough it is often the ones which we deem worse 
that win popular approval—but it will be agreed that the worst of them do not 
fall below a certain standard. So while the just reader would not either condemn 
or approve any periodical without having seen, say, three consecutive numbers, 
yet I believe there is sufficient savour in any and every issue of the THE PALI MALL 
MAGAZINE for him to form an approximate estimate of our quality. 





PERSONALLY I thought that a fair number of those capricious factors which 

I have barely mentioned had wrought together in harmony for the June number. 
It seemed to be of average merit. Toall appearances my Lady Chance was smiling 
—even if she did not grin broadly. It is true we had a tale of a motor-car, but 
I should never have guessed that it would furnish any reader with a text for a 
homily or myself with a pretext for this paragraph. As I remember it, the Wolf 
Car would have been fitly described in America, the land of its birth, as an 
“or’nery”’ machine. It was of ancient design, built of rough materials; 
vibrations shook it when the engine was running, and it was expressly stated to 
be a veritable ‘‘ drinker of petrol.’”” Mark what follows. Mr. McLaren writes me 
the letter which you will find on page 138. ‘“‘ The motorist,” says he, ‘‘ begins to 
smile at an early stage of the story.’”’ Of course he does! I am something of a 
motorist myself, and had an early (and costly) acquaintance with just such a 
decrepit behemoth. I smiled at the remembrance. And when the motorist’s 
full fuel tank ran dry after a run of, say, twenty miles, I laughed outright. I 
recalled my exactly parallel experience, due to a shaken and leaky petrol-tank. 
Is Mr. McLaren, then, seeking to challenge the probability of the yarn, when he 
begs me to beware of technicalities? If so, the author and I will hasten to 
assure him not only of its probability, but of its actuality. He is, I take it, a 
specialist, and I believe what he really means to challenge is the use of various 
picturesque expressions which, falling as I think within the writer’s licence, yet 
jump uneasily to his specialist’s eye. He would have his reading, where motor- 
cars are concerned, written in cold terms of epicycloidal gears and seamless pressed 
steel—and for literature of this nature I must refer him to The Autocar. 
Nevertheless he is grateful to me for a hearty laugh, and I to him for an ex- 
pression of the specialist’s point of view. 


HE reminds me that any specialist—even an editor—is prone to take a special- 
ist’s view of any matter connected with his own sphere of activity, and from 
that I fall once more to bidding myself be chary of taking too “ literary ”’ a view 
of my business, which is the preparation of a popular magazine. 
The warning is emphasised by another correspondent, who pleads for one tale 
a month ‘‘ with a happy ending ” about ordinary people in Suburbia. 


YY OU would think at first sight it must be an easy matter to find such stories, 
more especially as about half the entire number submitted to us—I was 
about to write “‘ deal with suburban life,” but that is exactly what few of them 
do. They deal with no life that ever was or ever could be anywhere. They are 
inconceivably unreal. Their alleged men and women are formless, aimless puppets, 
their actions marionettish travesties of existence, lacking the marionette’s redeem- 
ing quality of grotesqueness. They arenot forus. They are not true. Never- 
theless there are happy exceptions: one is printed in the August fiction issue—the 
cover of which you will-not easily miss. This number has been designed 
somewhat specially for the holiday-maker, without prejudice to the interests of 
the workaday reader. 
Tue EpItor. 























HE sun is dying—its shroud a mist 
Of opal, moon-stone and amethyst. 
Here, in the cool, deep shade of the brake, 


My soul I bathe for its health’s sake. 


While slanting sunbeams, out of the west, 


R. # 


Kiss my wild spirit to its rest. 
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